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Premium Plate, 1907: ‘THE CURFEW HOUR,’ an original etching by C. O. MURRAY, R.E. 
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The Donegal Highlands. 


By Alfred YocKney. 


r ~HERE is a vice among tourists which irritates the tends the painting of the Wy, or t perfuming of the violet 
plac id trave lle r Looking ove! his neigi bo lt \ King DIOOdG may e necessal I inimate the fishe ries, b 
territory, the lesser passer-by will deny the singu plendid natural resources give the Mulroy district areputati 

arity of the scene spread out before him It suggests som fits own t needs no imported character, no disguise 

noice spot 1n ni own country, or, worse still, a * bit l ves unaccustomed to t eccentricities of the world’s 
he landscape of the people next nation but one away. It surface may be magnetised when confronted with some 

s sometimes patriotism and pedantry which prompts su extraordinary effect on land or sea. and the testimo 

servations, but more olten it Is mere ly the bad nabdit I some great traveller ; me can giv issurance that in this 
omparison Thus in Ireland visitors and guide books that country is a prospect unparalleled in the gorgeous 
refer to Palestine, North Wales, Switzerland, Hollan uminated book of nature. It ts knowledged by th 

Madeira. Here is Paris, there Bruges, and, of course, competent to judge, that on the coast of Ireland there 

Paradise and Arcadia‘are dragged in The Midland Ra scenes which are to t tourist what the conjuror’s trick 

vay, not to outdone by the claim for Cornwall by th to an audience Ihe IS1O1 5 et ete Leave tl 

(;reat Western, have invented a Northern Riviera garage at Rosapenna ar ok over Sheephaven from t 


Antrim. Near Carrigart, through which the stranger passes volcanic rocks a few miles past Derry Hassan on the Ros 


arrival by land or sea, is the Rosapenna Hotel, wel gulf Peninsula On the othe d { Horn Head son 
Ipped, comn xdious, and famous as a resort for golfer hidden fire throws up at I aginable glare, and the 
nd anglers lo build it in foreign style, and to emphasis¢ ponderous mass of land moves slowly out to se It is 
e lack in Donegal of the necessary material. a lantity of trick of n , | : , vat donkey 
mber was Shipp cross the 


nen in departments of mack 
rel curing, and the pattern of 
eir boats has be n adopted 
vyeologists say that the gran 
of the two countries ts similar 
for salmon fishing, large and 


vaudy flies are necessary in 


Irish Atlantic the steamshiy 
Helea is Norwegian in name 
if not in complement. Still, 
whoevel christened Rosa 
penna with a Scandinavian 
attribute was guilty of the 


wasteful and ridiculous excess 





which, the play tells us, at 


Church of St. Columba, Gartan Lough 
Arti ‘ Londonderry and Neig! =p 
appeared in 1906, pp. 34 By W. Monk, R.E 
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ith panniers of turf, ridden by boys or girls of the light 
This is the simple life, a trick of 
Shiel’s ‘ Rgeisterded Mill’ (p. 3) is of later date, but 





A a 


Tke Brrial Ground on the Rossgull Peninsula 





Sheephaven, Horn Head, and Tory Island. 


By W. Monk, R.E 


reform. Out of the world, and 


of the earth are busy here 


rocks and stones. ‘The precarious living 


seems to harm none of them, 
and long life is common. 
Go to the other side of the 
peninsula, and in the grave 
yard, neglected, but still used 
for burials, the tables of mor 
tality may be read. Hidden 
away, as such places should 
be, and overgrown with grass, 
this truly weird sanctuary 
eludes general notice. Fou 
rough walls enclose a central 
ruin, a cross of pretentious 
size (p. 2), and many wooden 
tablets, shamrock - shaped, 
planted confusedly. Un 
cared-for though it is by 
human hands, the environ 
ment gives it the solemnity 


yf a veritable God’s Acre. 


The living interests of 
Sheephaven are complete. 
Enough has been written to 
show that in the neighbour 
hood of Downing’s Bay there 


is a choice of pastimes or 














sguil Peninsula 


of Michael Shiel on the Ros 


Rgeisterded Mill 


The 


R.E 


1K 


By W. Mor 
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strikes one 


listen 








Muckish Mountain, with the Village of Creeslough 


most music of the sea, he 
true I wice dead 1S Loc 
>, 


Fair-Day in Creeslough 
By W. Monk, R.E 


was once a stronghold of great 


By W. Monk, R.E. 


eo to the ruins of Doe Castle. 


¢ 


importance, owned by the 
McSweeneys, and in com 
paratively recent years it 
was adapted to the pu 
poses ol residence. But 
its ancient and modern ust 
is de stroyt d, and the exul 
tant waters press noisily 
on the surrounding rocks. 
Through the top of the 
building the rain pours to 
the earth, and the sodden 
perforated floors protest 
when the trespasser caut! 
ously treads his way 
through the abandoned 
chambers. The original 
work in the interior has 
been altered by modern 
reconstruction, and __ the 
character of the ruins is 
lost: but the glamour of 
daring adventure is pre 
served. Every loop-hole 
or arrow-slit is a mouth 
piece, and there is no need 


of tradition to relate the 











story of the past the view of the castle 1s more romanti 
ha that from it Seen from the western side of 
Lackagh River, or from the sea, it Is an impressive lan 
mark nearer, this quality Is lost in the at solate conditi 
ol tne place, Walk along the inside ledge ol the outer! 
wa and the commanding position of the fortress 
al aren 
Creeslouvh, at the base of the Muckish Mountain, 
very much alive on the occasions of the periodical fairs 
sually it is as undisturbed as every other town in whi 
such events are the chief excitements These fairs are not 
ike the ones made up in London to advertise Irish hom« 
industries Locally, the business of the day 1s concerne 
with cattle, sheep, or produce Friendly buffoonery goes « 
and a free fight occurs sometimes when commerce ts dul 
but. as a rule, the transactions are as business-like and quiet 
as at Covent Garden or Smithfield An ordinary tourist 
ankers for none of the frolics of Donnybrook or Ballinasloe, 
where the presence of the Viceroy or of the London swe 
mob used to keep affairs lively between the transfer of hig] 
riced equine toppers But it would add charm to the 
meetings if, as in the Taillten times, each fair had its hig 
wall and small opening through which girls would p 
hand, to be chosen in marriage \ year and a day these 
contracts lasted, and it was a sound enough bargain for 
those of a speculative turn 


If, when th 


iternate 


THE DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 


e tourist approaches Creeslough, bright su 
| see on the hills 


s with heavy showers, he will 


umber of silver spots sparkling in the ligl 





Doe Castle 
By W. Monk, R.E 


Doe Castle 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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‘he rocks, burnished with trickling water, are lik: 


mirrors, 


and it seems as though the black background is pierced and 


P -} . } 7 } . + ] Ions 
erhaps a rainbow will give unexpected colour 


» the scen In Don gal there is a special kind of wet 


blanket called a Smirr, and it cannot be denied that with 


another variety of bad weather, the tourist must be 


red for some discomfort Probably the difficulties of 


ie day will not be quite forgotten when the comforts of th 


evening are being enjoyed, but there will remain the sat 


‘ 


faction of having seen some ama ing effect on the scener 


> 


a sudden change in the weather. Bright water is 


AUSCU DY 


uckly black-leaded, grey mountains turn purple in majesty, 


and a few munutes later sulky clouds are scuttling aw: 
vefore the light lhe penalty of being drenched need n 
e considered, disconcerting though it 1s to feel rain driving 


disrespectfully upwards instead of downwards, as it does in 


most countries, Once hardened to the climate, the forecast 
of the day 1s a matter of indifference Fine dav or soft day, 
the traveller goes on a piece. Days may come or go, wit 


nothing Dut rain without interval, Dut gradually the strange! 


Some Rare 


i a ~ , , , 
Hk: popular idea of the miniature portrait is one that 
painted in water-colour, @/aguarel/e or “* gouache, 

But the traditiona 


medizval miniaturists was closely akin to 
being prepared with a whit 


on ivory, vellum or card. 


I thod ot the 


tempera painting, the 


surlace 


ground on which the picture was painted in colours mixed 


with yolk of egg later the process was modified in that 


the picture was partially painted transparently on a white 


ground, and partially opaquely or in “gouache.” The 


transparent method of painting the flesh was adopted by the 
Italian Clovio in the early fifteenth century, and carried to 


great perfection by means of stippling. Pacheco describes 


} 


le Pintura, 


the two processes In his elaborate treatise ‘ Arte 
1649, and likens the solid method to ancient tempera wher 


the carnations are laid in their natural colours and thei 


tones varied, as is done in good oil painting. In reality the 


technical qualities of oil, tempera and water-colour ar 


essentially different, as we understand them in the 


pre sent 


‘ 


day, but this was not always the case, at any rate to tli 


same extent. The work of the Flemish Primitives, who 


were pioneers of the process of painting in oil, 1s so nearly 
illied, in its general character, to the work of the manuscript 


miniaturists that the medium and scale of the picture does 


ot seem to have affected the handling. ‘Ther 


pr cesses 


were as strictly defined as their restricted vision or nature 


and the limitations of their pictorial effects. The small 


Van Eycks, Hans 
their 


panel portraits of such painters as the 
Memline, 


jualities and elaboration possess all the attributes of minia 


] 


Quintin Matsys, and Jean Gosseart, in 


tures, even if their dimensions may be considered outside 


he limits. he painters of Germany, Italy and France 


on discovered the advantages of the new medium, and in 


Netherlandish painters al 


earning its secrets from. the sO 


Miniature Portraits 
By Dudley 
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W fin himself echoing the invariable opinion ot his 
optimistic host, and think that, indeed, though it 1s not 


looking very favourable to day, it may mend 


\ few miles south from Creeslough is Glen Vea 


described as one of the wildest. if not the most wild, of 


mountain passes in Ireland. It is more easily approached 


from Letterkenny or Gweedore. Set among the uncultivates 
fruits of the earth and civi'ized with artificial gardens an 


rockeries, Glen Veagh Castle owes much to its pictures 


surroundings It may be considered one ot the most 
desirable of Donegal residences; but a few vears after 
was purchased by the late John G. Adair, it was not saft 
for himself or his servants to go about without an escort 
Ihe landlord put the question to the Government of t 
day if it was right that he should be compelled to defen 
his property, as in the first stage of society, with his own 
armed retainers Ihe road to the Castle winds pleasant 
ong til side olf the | ugh n I dden watet roal aow 
1dyacel S Near ne! s tne Pi sé (; 
\ ( reference W made n tuture 
o il 
in Oil. 
Heath. 
Tt rec Swe k yw nany I e characteristics of thell 
work, su as their unique powers of portraiture in broa 
ttects of light. and simple masses of tone and colour. On« 


) 


| miniature portraits 


4 


S to produce panei ant 


\lessina Of the 
Albert 


Durer. was perhaps the earliest to whom we can credit 


under their influence was Antonelli da 


German school, Lucas Cranacl a contemporary ol 


and, like his countryman Holbein, 


1 , 
hen we have the Clouets in 


painted the great [erasmus. 
France. whose work will always be such a source of conten 


hese names are the pivots around which the various 


tion. 


national schools are classified, but there must have been 


numerous painters whose work, but little less worthy, has 
never been identified. Most of the early Netherlandish and 


ilon panel, bu 


German portrait miniatures were painted in 


well-seasoned panel was liable to crack, warp, and 


and besides, for pictures of such smal 


uction by insects ; 


} 
] 


dimensions it required very careful preparation of the surface 
bliterate the grain and render it smoother and 


more 


equal in texture. For these reasons we find later that gold, 


silver, copper and other metals, besides bone, slate, millboard, 


card, vellum and even paperare used as bases for the minia 


ture in oil It is very unusual to come across portrait 
miniatures painted in tempera, but | have handled a few 
one very good xample being a portrait ol Ferdinando | 
de Medici, on vellum with a background of gold. It is not 
always easy to distinguish the tempera miniature from the 
oil miniature, when both are varnished, and the oil is painted 
very thin on a gesso ground, 

| can only hope to show, in a short article like th 


present, that the subject is one that might well occupy thx 


} ° 
attention of the collector more thoroughly than hitherto 


more especially as there has been little attempt to classify 








SOME RARE MINIATURE PORTRAITS IN OIL. 


t MUTI ) 
( ent ) I | 
tures to be fi 
nm most nporta 
( ride ction ~~ 
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A Lady: Time of Charles V are kent 
In Oil, on Oak Panel 


Kf Y ane ( C \ 
( ng ont | S wast I Gg ( 
| j ters, W » were » U 
( ( () ( their pie res in. the 
S ‘ ( SSIVe paint G 
| i rira I P O NI ( l 1.40 j } 
5 ( \ rres ime st C suvD Tec 7 
‘ ( ting ‘ for Ss prec t 
( irTy vy S N cK ) | rel » the tam sco 
rar | re t rY } ST pro Kk Various mec portr 
Ol this savant, an n at least one of ese, very considera 
iikeness to the miniature can be see \ny coubt evel 
stot rtraiture is at on et at rest by a com 
Wit! r t woos ( Graving of! the | ore ( 


viven In * Vies des Hommes I Ilustres, by A. Thenet Ther 


re certain facts about this miniature which prevent « 
trom accepting it as a contemporary painting Phe lit 
4 the painting and colour and the fact that it is en gok 
suggest that it 1s of later date, and this is borne « 
treatment of the hair, which is obviously inspired by 
sculpturesque rendering. It is probably a later painter's 
transiauion into colour of an eyistin 


g portrait in rehef, 

no means an uncommon practice A curious feature « 
this « Xamptle Is the fact that on the reverse side of tl 
gold plaque is th painting of an elderly lady. which n 
della Mirand 


his miniature of Pico has none of the Interest of 


possibly represent the mether of Pico 


portraits by such a painter as Antonelli the Venetian. o1 


if 


indeed any of those which were inspired by the Netherlandish 
School, neither does it seem to b essentially the work of 


miniaturist. If we compare it with the all sixteet 


century miniature of a lady of the time of Charles V. (p 7), we 
see how far superior is the latter in its feeling for portraiture 


oO 


e delicacy of its handling of the details proving it t 


he work of the protessional miniaturist. 





drawing 1s somewhat primitive. 
Miniature portraits wer so often duplicated and ti 
irom one medium to another that it is extremely difficult to 
dentify the hand of an individual artist. This is il ( \ 
rovee yY the Val ng opin ns Of experts Aga 
stom of 1 kin { tte arawings trom w portrait Katherine Howard: Oil, on Pane! 
ere ] et s inthe case of the Clouets d Holbx In the style Clouet 
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comparatively easy to 


recognise them, though 
the arbitrary distinction 
which IS sometimes 


drawn between indivi 
dual examples does 
seem to me a little ven 
turesome. 

\s a case in point 


let us take the two beat 


tiful little oil portraits 
called ‘ Jean ce Thou 
The Artist : Water-colour, on Card and ‘* Renée Baillet.’ at 


By Hans Holbein Hertford House. ‘These 


are oil miniatures 


paimnte d appar ntly ona pre pared millboard, both posse Ssing 


xactly the same marginal painted border or frame. With 


reference to the man’s portrait, the catalogue tells us “ it isan 


xact conte mporary copy, in re duc ed proportions, ota drawing 


} 


yy Francois Clouet in the Bibliotheque National of Paris 


t 


In the case of the lady s portrait there is no reference given to 


a pattern drawing. Whereas the first is attributed only to the 


positively ascribed to Francois Clouet. Putting aside 


French School of the later sixteenth century, the latter is 
} +} 


1¢ 


uestion of their relative merits, which seems to me much 


more debatable than the author of the note would acknow 


edge, I think the serious student must admit that the 


painter of the man’s portrait is a remarkable exponent of 


the Clouet School, and the fact that it is an exact copy of a 


lrawing by Clouet seems to warrant us in not adding un 
1ecessary mystery to its identity. 


Ihe miniature of Katherine Howard from Montagu 


House, illustrated on page 7, 1s another beautiful exampl 


of the same school. When compared with the Rene 


Baillet miniature, it suggests that it was produced 


from a pattern drawing rather than from life; still it is 


xquisitely subtle in drawing, modelling, and detail. ‘The 


portraiture immediately recalls the famous circular miniature 


} 


vy Holbein at Windsor, and in its even greater refinement 


we at once distinguish French feeling In one important 


particular it lacks the German painter's consummate art 


] 


the faculty of decorating a given space, in which quality 


the Windsor Howard is 
one of his finest ex 
amples. In the littl 
oll picture of Holbein 
(p. 8) we have a very 
interesting duplicate of 
the water-colour minia 
ture at Hertford House 
very detail of the draw 
ing is copied with scru 
pulous care, the only 
variation that I can 
discover being a very 
slight difference in the 
angle of the pencil, and 
the drawing of the hands 


is somewhat heavier. In 





its translation into oil it 


Sir Thomas More (1480-1535) has certainly lost in 


In Oil, on Silver By Hans Holbein quality and has becom«s 
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Holbein: Duplicate of Wallace Collection Portrait 
In Oil, on Card 
After Hans Holbein 


somewhat harder and cruder, but this is not so evident in 
+} - ] ’ \W) ] t } 1] 

the reproduction Niist it proves the excellence OF some 
unknown copyist, it emphasises the beauties of the two 
original water-colours, the finest of which is certainly that 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch If this one (p. 8) is 
compared with the oi] miniature, it will be seen there is very 


considerable difference in the drawing and expression, and 


the hair and beard are closer clipped. It is, | think, mor 
subtle in rendering, more thoughtful in expression, SS 
intense in its definition 


The little miniature of Sir Thomas More (p. 8) may 
certainly be considered in the nature of a discovery, inasmuc] 
as it has never been reterr¢ d to inany ol the recent the ses on 


the miniatures of Holbein nor by any previous writer. ‘This 





Portrait in Oil, on prepared Card 


By John Bettes: Signed 1580 B 





| 








SOME RARE MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
. 


IN OIL. 





Andrew Marvell (1621-78): In O mn Copper 


The Artist In Oil, on Copper 
By F. Cleyn 


By 


y Cornelius Jansseen 
more cCuriou ( | 





ne. det s from the get il eff 
Ss (ys n VW) CKe as 4 ! x sion ter ng t cert ppea t n to 
rn} ‘ ‘ ‘ + a 1 t\ | | ’ ’ ; y ry niat +t . + } 
er ) } rough ) ( iu oO | ) y i ado iSS C ver fl Ma ré | e picture whnicn can 
i way ve discovered the present miniatu s confidently be attributed to H in as others have 
s exquisite subtlety of express ind drawing certain D irly interesting, being, t gh slightly larg than 
el mmediate attention, al pt! umed it at om t the repre cuion, the s ullest KI \ rtrait in oO which 
( vork Of a master, but it 1s one Of the man nine master painte It ( Silver tat the owness 
- ngine to tl Dul f Buccl , ; , rm ens os , a 4 a" 
van s eiongin » The K¢ oO mUCcCIeUl Ti ) ( yarm ol tone mak pa }  ¢ iti t to phot 
IK His Grace pointed ovt to me as a miniature | ori t such work as this seems to enforce its merits 
arti rly admired. That in some ways it cannot Db ven through th nperfections of reproduction 
consider sO important a miniature as Mr. Godolphu 
(Juicke’s example, must be admittes [It is smaller, and 1 
fs that it 





In Oil 
Ben Jonson 


Portrait, Time of William III 
In Oil, on Copper 


Attributed to F. Cleyn: S 


gned F, $ 





General Desborough: In Oil 
on Copper 
} | | t} Ve I ear na tr 
qaiead avout tiie l 5 tna ( 
has been authoritatively given as 
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inly in oil ona 
ound, and 
such a method 
no doubt enables 
the master to at 
tain its wonderful 
radations in 
modelling without 
appt arance 
ot effort and yet 
with infinite sub 
tlety and fore: 
John Bettes is 
admitte dly a very 
rare master of 
miniature and we 
have had various 


dates given as his 


term of life It 
S rene©ra \ SUP 
Dosec that he 
I 

atest date, I belheve 


Sys. 


he was Nicholas Hilliard’s pupil, and that, like his 
master, he was employed by Queen Elizabeth. He 1s 
said to have painted a very exquisite little portrait of 
the Queen's favourite, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 

he only evidence | know of, that he painted in oil, is the 
portrait of Edmund B iscribed to him, in the National 
Gallery. ‘This painting certainly possesses the thin and 


somewhat poor quality of technique 


accustomed to paint in water-colout 


page 8 in oil miniature on card, wl 
tt J. B. as has been asserted, and whi 
to Bettes If this is correct, which 


then we musl add seven vears on to 


on a 


suggestive of a hand 
small s( ale (dn 


ich is signed 1580, B., 
h has bee Nn ase ril r d 
most prol 
his term of life. On 


seems able, 


the other hand, no student of painting could pretend to se 


any similitude between the handling 


mentioned, neither 


ne oil portratt 





An Aged Monk ( Spanish) 
In Oil, on Paper 





of this miniature and 


s there any trace 
of Hilliard’s 
teaching in its 
achievem«e nt, 
as in the water 
colour ot 
Essex. On 
the contrary, 
it has painter 
like qualities 
that indicate 
an adept in the 
oil-colours and 


is altogether a 


very fine piece 
of work. 

One of the 
most distin 
guishe d por 
trait painters 


who produc ed 
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miniatures in oil was 
( orne S lanssee ) and 
{ fact l uso 
copier nany of his 
arger works In munia 
ture has been ihe reason 


for assigning 


many spec 
mens to this painter that 
he probably never saw 
lhe example, however, 


irom 


(] MY) Is One ( 


' : . 4 
I have littie hesita 


that 





Portrait: In Oil, on Copper 


tion in ascribing to him, Cromwellian Period 
on account of its breadth 

and masterly qualities of technique. It is catalogued 
portrait of the painter himself, but it is quite unlike 
other that | have seen, 

Another oil portrait about which some doubt may lx 
expressed is that of Ben Jonson (p. 9). It is similar 
one or two muniatures in water-colours that exist. and 
excellent in its qualities. Houbraken engraved it as 
portrait of the poet in al good falt vet 1f we compa! 
with Gerard Honthorst’s portrait in the National Port: 
Gallery, from which most other engravings of Ben Jons« 
were taken, this likeness certainly seems, in most character 
istics, dissimilar. The engraving is dated 1738, just a 


hundred years after his 
give is undoubtedly a conten 
and is one of many excellent 
must remain uncertain Lh: 


( hive r, aS Nas be n seve ral 
unsupported by 
There are 
belonging to the 


h prove beyond doubt t 





An Old 


, . , 
} + +t} 
cgdeath, Dut the 


any evidenc e 


numbers of wonderfull, 


portrait 
iporary production on c 
oil miniatures about whi 
it it is from the hand of 
times suggest d, seems 
whatever. 


1716.) 
SKILIUl 


little Por 


sixteenth and seventeenth cent 


hat there existed 


Man (Spanish): In Oil, 


on Rough Paper 


many ci 


whicl 





~ eee, 


om rpmpnes Fone! 





SOME RARE MINIATURE PORTRAITS 





Rare French Spoons 


I who practised this medium long after wat ! issig | 
r yme the favourite metho lather W il 
\n i few names which a1 ssociated w Ri d Gib ! 
an € al e Cleyn fat must be placed prot year 16058 it 
ent Phen thenticated Vor very scarce | ting a 
‘\ \ xcellence of finish pec irly and typi fran} tting ¢ 
t the rt of the muiniaturis In ide lying ittaines I} é 
re wi gain meet wil some conl posst ( 
Wa distinctly states tha ccording to the regist vreat rest 
\lor Francis Cleyn the elder had three sons, Fra ther exc tt 
al d John; Francis, the eldest, being born in 1625 n also able t 
( ying 165 he other two “appear to hav (p. 1 T 
s here are several water-colour miniatur Cy, al 
on \ two C’s intertwined, and _ thes re reely paintes 1d 
( a y 4 irles \ \ e See the "i per ) ‘ Re 
autif 011 examples I give here, certain miniatures have f handling 
é finitely assigned to Fr s(p. 9 he one of Ani I w con ( 
Marvy was exhibited at the Burlington Fine Art Exhib Ortrait studies, on | 
Patel catalogue Ss y Fra s Cole Ihe n ir eg 
I nknown gentle whit belongs to thes is the i 5 re 
n. is describes eing signed F.¢ ind b é t Goy 
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The Romance of the 
By E. Avery Keddell. 
\ nd proverbs have 
il en of Cervantes 
e et is it that \ mes of sorbin terest ¢ 
vritten upon 1 romance clinging around 
» Ww) | ‘ n mM rtal \ I awe a out «A on al 
\puleius discoursed upon the ass; Lucian made mui ! 
written word of a fly, whilst Homer dwelt upon a 
etween frogs and mice \ bucket provided ‘Tass 
material for twelve cantos. Again, Pope gave usa en 
ck of hair; Gray, lines on a cat; Cowper eulogis 
sofa, and no less a person than Prior set down 
vriting concerning a ladle. Swift mused on the stump of 
esom, and one John Haywood, who lived in Henry VIII.’s 
ne, Wrote no less than seventy-seven chapters upon spiders 
nk ODWeEDS 
the very sound of a spoon there 1s life, history and 
yman Is it not the life-giver? What visions of feasting 
ind feasting’s pleasure it conjures to the poor and hungry, 
ven as to the rich and the voluptuous. Weare all, more or 
ss, acquainted with the adventures in many different countries 
ft an immortalised spoon-maker of the sixteenth century 
oO less than our familiar old friend Sancho Panza, that 
rt, fat husband of ‘Tereza, whose shrewd simplicity, joke 
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( i os that the reviewers of ( ervantes ind personal ¢ iracte! Ss tok the met " S sag 
have overlooked. For instance, had he withheld from Sancho [t is a healer of wounds oftentimes. alike fo ody ane 
Par enchant for mak ng wooden spoons and fondling t mind of us What bad tet rs it has tenes ‘ 

t 1) the history of Don () rote n t just as we hav Vil Das ns is D en known to 1\ W} st mar Kn! 
een Wit t the owns Dappl From what were th Ss committed murder, and the most presentable fork be 
ro fae } sly MOKS Of Sancho derived. if not the t t\ t telony. yw itt of evil has the spoor ent itself 
oO! on 4 | what els but ther cruel neglect Stole ! l cs t has ot returne ley lt ts captor 
\ » be attr t ghastly appearance of thi Knight "he spoon opens the mouth of the « ImbD and, w soni 
t the R I Countenance ? Had the knight lived afte) times mus more dithe t to complish, it has bee know? 
ishion of Panza he would, of a surets never have lost to stop the loquacious on Like unto the black ston 

id t latter dieted as his master, he would Micca, it is polished by the lips of its admirers, and thoug 

r have had any to lose! The moral of the great Spanis ensorious wor mig stigmatise this as being mere li 

! ni is been mu misunderstood : evidently the rea service, it 1s, in reality, from the heart or Its neighbourhood 
ntion of the author was to teach the world of men on ' we give credence to the Chinese philosophy, that t eal 

truth, viz., that the prone: of a spoon could yf the soul is in the centre of the stomach 

I S man loo nd the neglect of it—a foo Many are the standpoints w may study the spoon fron 

e mat ind might ev firm that it had played its part in moul 
\ spo tosolutely one of the first things need ng the destiny of nations The vivacity of the Fren S 

nv t t vorid, and it is one of the last w part aid to be due to their frequent and cleve manipulation ¢ 
irom when we go out with the tid [it is not the very bes € spoon. Too wise are they to follow th example of thei 
usic to mank ind t companion of childhood, woma) taciturn neighbours in an everlasting use of knife ay | fork 
od, Motherhood and old age. it do S play Its part, and has, Che difference in th temper and habits of Briton an Gau 

t efore. me Claim to reverence in | retrospection The lay be pr rl ay S, trace d to roasts and ragouts, to , I ithe 

{ of 1 spoon is felt in every department and statio) ol 

fe \bove even the knife and fork it moulds the manners. What a wealth of anti juarian lore has the istory of 

us, and national characteristics, and much of ndividuality spoon attached itself to Egyptian specimens of hoary 
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(390 sj) 2 {pe { 


and Dutch) of Seventeenth Century 


and flat stem with Pied-de 


to-day, for these 


philanthropists, 


vy rescued their owners from dire extremities. 


world frequently 


money-lender has 
than their worth 
hope of obtaining them for his own collection 
mess ol pottage 


needed a spoon to eat it with, so some sort of 





| loubtle SS the se 


cockle, mussel, 
lam, and many other bivalves were brought into requisition 


juantity, for conveying liq History teaches 


choicest liqueurs of ancient Picts and Scots 
n cockle-shelis, and it was thus there arose that 
’ which, in olden days, 
the more modern fashion of drinking toas‘s 


quite recently, 





French and Scotch Rat-tails 


he termination 


. ' 

Sei Sir Walter Scott reminds us of these old customs it 
sé » 1] } } ] 

1S St. Ronan’s Well,” where he made the old Nabob 

escribe the ladies iS “sipping cCat-lap out ot cockle-shells. 


Somewhat more natural spoons, as we regard them, were 


obtaine d trom the horns of an mals yvoats, OX¢ n, bis n, and 
iffalo 
It may not seem very extensively known, vet the spoon 


st solemn even as 1n the 


plays an important part in the m 


{ our national pageants. At the anointing of 


MmoOst ] mp S ol ¢ 
our monarchs at their coronation in Westminster Abbey it 
nas ilwavs eel ne ispensable, and the consecrated oil 1 
first put inte i spoon betore being poured over their devoted 
and august heads. Many of the sacred articles used on 
such ceremonial occasions were lost and done away with 


during the Civil Wars, and, of course, Oliver Cromwell, th 
ustere, made sad havoc amongst these baubles On the 


restoration and return of Charles II., his crowning was 


delayed on account of the absence of the anointing spoon, 


amongst other things. So the reader must admit that in 


the history of spoons there is romance, and a dignity mated 
to fine utility. 
old 


rr folding spoons, as*they were called, wer 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


\ 


pocket Spoons, ( 


not rare. In the grand progresses and visits of Elizabeth we 
read of a golden one, and there are still in existence some 
good examples of the gold folding spoon of that time. — In 


some old spoons the handles are separable from the bowls. 
[ have seen Persian sherbet spoons fifteen inches long, 


which were fashioned, and beautifully too, of box- or pear-tree 


wood 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SPOON. 15 
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English Spoons of Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries, showing examples of the diamond pointed 


spoon, the lion sejant, acorn-headed, maiden-headed, the slipped-end, and the seal-headed 
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Globular Krop and Apostle 
Spoons used by Norwegian 


Peasants 


stem, engraved in Gothic characters, is the name of th 


individual Apostle, followed by the word, “ Apostolus.” 


The spelling of some of the names is peculiar, thus: 


“Sanctus Batholomeus,”’ ‘Sanctus Andreas,” ‘“ Sanctus 


Mattheus,” “ Sanctus Phelippus.” 
] 


god 


Of ancient date was the custom of godfathers and 
mothers at christenings to prcsent spoons, and the origin 
of the saying, “born with a silver spoon in her mouth,” is 


easily traced to this. Were the sponsor a wealthy man or 


woman, a set of Apostle spoons might have been given, 


while folks not so rich would give a pair of spoons, o1 


even one, adorned with their own particular saint. | Spoons 


with “slipped” ends were made as early as 1580, and ther 
fore there appears to be no foundation for the theory, at one 


} 


time held by a large number of collectors, that these were 
reaily Apostle spoons which had been mutilated by the 
Roundheads. But spoons with these sliced stems are, 
mongst many people, still termed ‘ Puritans.” The lion 
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sejant spoon seems to have been produced 


chiefly during 


the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. \nother pattern 


1 


which apparently was made before, 


Charles II. is 


but not after, the reign of 


the seal-headed device which 


spoon. A 


found favour with the silversmiths from the time of the 


Commonwealth until well into George I.’s reign was known 


as the “ pied de biche.’ In these, as their name implies, 


handle 


the is cleft in two places, making three divisions 


much resembling a hind’s foot. 


Following closely upon the welcome advent of the tea 
caddy came those dainty little shovels or scoops for 
measuring the tea into the teapot, and a_considerabl 
number of these tea-caddy spoons were wrought by the 
craftsmen of the cighteenthcentury. Many of these specimens 


exhibit great variety, and the wonderful originality of design 


typical of things wrought in that notable era. Some ot 


these caddy spoons show bowls of shell shape, with short 


dumpy handles; others again have the oval bowl mated to 


the fiddle-pattern stem, but there is practically no limit to 
either the varie or design for these pretty and dainty little 
spoons. the collection of which 1s te amongst th latest 


Craze 


Naturally en kinds of 


Spor ms 


which space will no describe in a singk 


. : ; ' sia 
articie, Dut this articie itself would not be complete were 


no mention made of the progress or rather diminution of the 


*‘ Rat’s-tail” spoon, as that long tongue running down the 
all in 4 tin 1] calacl 
ack of the bowl and joining it to the handle 1s called. 
his particular type of decoration may be found upon 
spoons made in several reigns prior to that of George I] 


lowards the end of the seventeenth century the bowls on our 


spoons commenced to be elongated, and to be made mor 
oval than round, and the handles or stems were then made 
flat and broad. Chis will be noticed to be the characteristic 


The 


joining of these elliptical bowls to the handles was in reality 


of spoons fashioned in the days of Good Queen Anne. 


strengthens d by the rat’s-tail decoration 


With the Hanoverian dynasty in England the handles 


of spoons became rounded, and _ ther: 


was a sharp ridgs 


running down the centre. Subsequently, the handle, instead 


of turning up at the end in front, was made to turn down, 


just as we are accustomed to see spoons of the present day, 
and as these grew more popular the rat’s-tail became shortet 
and shorter. Since 


the days of Ge orge II., spoons, while 


changing slightly in mode of ornamentation, have not sub 
stantially altered in main outline. 


Have 


had 


| said enough to show that an old spoon may 


but, 


have not only an historic, more possibly still, a 


romantic past? While theologians may wrangle as to the 


transmigration of souls, the transmigration ol spoons 1s 


beyond dispute. Futhermore, the spoons we use to-day 


may have, in the distant ages of the past, been silver sheckles 


in some far-off temple, or possib y, have belonged to those 


paid by Abraham for that field at Hebron. ‘The most care- 


less among us can spare a thought for these old relics, and 
handle them with a reverence to which their age and history 


entitle them. Who is there amongst us to-day can tell but 


what some treasured spoon may have once upon a time 


been in the possession of Andromache, or Artaxerxes, of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, or have been lifted to 


red lips of 


the the | 


eauteous Cleopatra herself ? 
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By Tom Scot 


R.S.A. 


By Edward Pinnington. 
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Jock o’ the Syde. 


sy Tom Scott, R.S.A 


culo The east Set 1 of tl Border, from Be 
\ ck SClLKITK 5 Nir e ts ¢ SET hel; Nat re j 
taught him something of her own subtlety. and. from. the 
riches strewed on hill and haugh by the passing seasons 

vorks back to the corresponding wealth of history, 
tradition, and minstrelsy. The Border is an inexhaustible 
mine of subjects for every form of pictorial art. 

In the sense of Schopenhauer, style is ‘ the physiognomy 
f the mind,” and pertains to concs ption, design and tech- 
Personal style surrounds Mr. Scott like an atmo 


sphere, although it has been affected by environment, and 


the associations of poetry and history. ‘The peculiarity of 


his case is that external influence has made for individuality. 
He is par excellence the artist-minstrel, the 
pictorial makkar of the Scottish Border. H 
s not a wandering harper, but indigenous to 
he Borderland, a reflection of Border life, of 
the spirit ol the typical Borderer, of the poeti 
melancholy of Border nature. Born in_ the 
reivers home, he was reared amongst the 


places sung by the minstrels. ‘lo have lived 


within the fringe of the rich-netted mantle of 
romance which envelops the Border from 
Merrie Carlisle to Berwick is Scott's privilege 
and distinction. ‘To be of the Border, to 
have Border blood in his veins, to be a Scott. 
is his inheritance. It tinges life, colours 
thought, and decides character. It has re- 
sulted in his being as intimately associated 
with the Border, with the legends ot the 
moss-trooper, as Mr. Robert Gibb is with 
battle, or as was Sir Noél Paton with religious 
symbolism and Gospel story. Scott paints 


himself and that is. style. His leading 
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subjects belong to his life. They are part of himself, and 


his treatment of them in art is, therefore, only a form of 
self-expression, 
Circumstance has been a powerful agent in making 


Scott what he 1s. He was born at Selkirk in 1854, and 
educated there. When a little boy of four or five, he 
‘scratched away,” he says, with pencil and coloured 
crayons, and became the happy possessor of a box of 
water-colours. By a circumstance so trifling he was led in 
to use water-colour, and the early associa 
tion has never been broken. It was, rather, strengthened 


1 


by what he saw in after years of the work of other aquarel 


lists, and especially of Bough. In boyhood he found critics 
in the workmen in a neighbouring shoemaker’s shop. His 
only conscious impulse at the time was a vague desire to 


imitate, and he accordingly drew anything that struck his 


fancy. At school, his faculty showed itself in the excep 


tional form of ornamental lettering, at which, amongst his 
schoolmates, he was an easy first. His slate was a con 


venient drawing-board and sketch-book. and his. slate 


pencil was seldom tdi 
Leaving school, he went into the clothing trade, 
as too many have done in kindred pursuits— wasted many 
precious years in the workshop and sales-room. He had 
reached his majority before he won his freedom, and soon 
afterwards he began to exhibit, appearing in the Royal 
Scottish Acad x] tion 1878 with a water-colour 
ndscay \ Yarrow Brae ihe fac Ss noteworthy as 
t \ of industry to tutored artis 
\ ougn t scott got no lesso » e practises LMmMOs 
essantly His t t that period, as he drew near t 
irtin ew 5 resents tew variations upo i otten 
ld tale | e Was the old Dattie to be tought once more 
vith circumstance and authority Scott used to rise in the 
morning hours for sketching purposes, sometimes setting out 
is e€arlv as three ociock, to catcn the myst rv-making oTeys, 


the opals and half-tones that make the impalpable fascination 
pat] 
of the world, and of the rose-tinged sky before sunrise. 


In landscape lay the field of his first choice, and, there 


being no local artist to consort with, he found a companion 


in one of his father’s workmen. ‘The two untrained enthusi 





The Troutlawford 
By Tom Scott. R.S.A. 
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The Legend o: Ladywood 
By Tom Scott, R.S.A 
first impulse towards Border life and story, as a field for 
art, came from Scott and Wilson, from “Guy Mannering,’ 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ “‘ Marmion,” “ Border 
Minstrelsy ” and the “ Tales.” 


Mr. Scott never uses oil, and does not paint portraits. 


Apart from history, tradition and minstrelsy, he is partial to 
Border lands« ape. He 1S deeply touched by the subth 


spell of the Border, the melancholy charm that rests alike 
upon upland and river, upon peel-tower and ruined keep. 
Ihey all lie under the magic light lingering in the wake of 
‘days that are no more.” 
Ihe occupations of Mr. Scott's leisure all tend to keep 
m in touch with nature, and so have a sustaining influence 
ipon his art. He sees Nature in both her sunny and 
shadowed moods when, fishing-rod in hand, he rambles by 
Ettrick, ‘—Itweed and Yarrow. Her wintry mien is equally 
familiar, watched from the curling rink between the blood 
red sun at dawn crimsoning her robe of white, and th 
frosty sunset in the copper-coloured west. With angling 
and curling Mr. Scott combines the studious pastime of an 
antiquary He has gathered many relics of the ancient 


Britons, knives, axes and arrow-heads of flint, up the vale of 


Yarrow and in Berwickshire, about his old home at Earlston. 


Imagination hovers between the living world and antiquity, 
etween Ettrick Kirk and Druid ritual, and one more strand 
is added by the artist-antiquary to the bond between present 
and past. 

These things show the impossibility of dividing tht 


man’s life from the career of the artist Like many other 


painters, and those the most capable, Mr. Scott cannot bs 


classified He has given as formally accurate renderings of 
many scenes as the rankest realist could desire: and. 
hinking out a border foray or adventure sung by the 


ninstrels. he is pictured them with all the harmonised 
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Candlesticks in wrought iron. Lamp in wrought 
ron with brass shade 








Designed by Edward Spencer. 


Executed by the Artificers 





Cup in opaque Pate de Verre 
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Bow! in translucent Pate de Verre 


By A. L 


Dammouse 
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Altar Cross for St. Ives 

a mere device Ot Cover 

Designed by Edward Spencer 
Executed by the Artificers’ Guild 
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Bowl in translucent Pate de Verre 


By A. L 
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Pot in Pate de Verre. 


By A. L. Dammouse 








The Song of the Storm 


See detail in colour 
opposite 


pieces of his work beside an\ 


ancient or modern enamel is one re 


ow individual 


] ] 
minded 


how practised and disciplined an art 


this is, whose beauty suggests no toil, 


but only swift delight. Yet its origin 


in patient labour to discover and 


perfect fine methods of work, and in 
dividual life and toil live in the fan 
invention of each piece. 

Recent metal-work by the Art 
ficers’ Guild includes an altar cross for 


already 


St. Ives, Cornwall— where 
fine work of the Guild is in use—in 
beauty of form and colour the true 
expression of the harmony of idea 
which informs it in every part. Mr 
Spencer has never designed a mor 
beautiful cross, and that such work 
takes shape in our own times is an 
assurance to rest on, when, sometimes, 
it seems as though our effort afte 
beauty only measured its strangeness 
to our invention: as if, for this genera 
tion, only the dust and heat were to 
show that the race is once again 
renewed whose vision and final end is 


try 


the immortal garland. ‘The cross 4s ; 


and therefore 
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cross of life, not ‘of death, of hope and faith through sthe 
life that is seen to what is unseen. The towered city 
with its gleaming jewel-lights ; the vine stem and branches 
intertwined in symbol of the manifold life that has one root, 
one fruitage, one sacramental use ; the gathering of the birds 
in the four angles of the cross, the blade-like cleanness of 
the upper Cross, the symbols of the fourfold message, and 
the central enamel of the Lamb, are as delicate and fine in 
workmanship as they are significant. In colour, too, 
whether of the metals used or of the enamel, it is a fin 


invention. ‘The one failure is in the base, where the 
treatment of water is Inexpressive, and in the pediments, 
which are not coherent with the rest of the design. 

The strong standard lamp in wrought iron with a great 
beaten brass shade, the simple and complex intertwisting 
patterns of the candelabra, if, imaginatively, work of less 
distinction than the altar cross, are not less valuabl 
in their kind, nor less delightful to discover among 


lumsy forms of most recent light-holding 


the strained or « 


} + 


ovolects, 


The name of Dammouse signifies much that is vivid and 


exquisite in the ceramic art of modern France. — In his work 
there is a delicate particularity of effect which only the rare 
masters of potting can achieve. It is the work of a virtuoso, 
yet the display of power is in reticence, in the precise attaining 
of some dainty moef#f of butterflies and flower-petals on the 
translucent shape of alittle bowl. Pure colour, glowing ot 
pale, an exquisite surface, nothing that is not fine, and finely 
used, are notes of the artof M. Dammouse. ‘The bowls and 
goblet in fdfe de verre, translucent and opaque, are examples 
shown in the last summer exhibition of the Société National 


des Beaux Arts 





Casket. 


By Alexander Fisher 
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Selwyn Brinton (3,. 6 : al ei ries the Natior rtist’s private press. the w « nheet as peinted ix eond eo 
Gallery, The Spanish, French and German Schools, by f the vantage of persor enterpri npare vit sti 
Walter Bayes ( 3». 6 


b S of The Churches of Shropshire, by D. H. 8. Cranage Phi for 1907 of the Art Union of ndon is Day-dreams, 

H , of W , s with the H I f Bradford (Nor paint y W. R. Symonds, and engraved in mezzotint by E, M. 

I tographs are by Mr. Martin J. Har , and t roul Hester. Every riber of one guinea gets the certain reward ot 

Shawbury by Mr. W. Arthur We mpression on Indi er of this excellent plate, witl 
rl ti tt rawing in A 


chance the 


Messrs. Maen ish Crome’s Etchings, e al 
in eclation, with some nt of t t paintings, by H. 8. (mot er tions may be ned The Old Castle 
Theobald (1os. 6a.). No illustrations. Vennal of Stirling, by J. 8S. Fleming (.$ nr O flice), 
stl eighty drawings by the author ; Model and Common 
f A Manual of Historic Object Drawing, by E. A. Branch (Ralph, Holland, 2s. 6 


I 


te y 


\ I , revis t : as i): 
Ornament, by Richard Glazier, is now 1 y (Batsford, 6s.). The Fésole Club Papers, lessons in sketching, by W. G. Colling- 
wood (Holmes, of Ulverston, jv. 6¢.) ; Art Crafts for Beginners, 

I Calendarium Londinense, t | \ nack fot y F. G. Sanford (Hutchinson, 3s. 6¢.); Practical Stencil 
1907, by W. Monk, R.E. (Elkin Mathews, 25. 6«.), is headed by ar Work, by F. Seott-Mitchell (PD fice, qv.) ; Night-Fall 


é f Llyde Park Corner, w niscellar s trafi ssing by an in the Ti-Tree, k for cl ren, by Violet Teague (| 
t ret A v House The ty is set uy t the Mathews, 5 


The Art Annual, 1906. 


Editor regrets that in the Christmas Number of THE Ar! OURNAL, devoted to the ife and Work of Si 


| \. Waterlow, R.A... the reproduction of ‘ Cloudy une was unauthor d The copvright in this picture belongs 
i ° I } 
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\ ga \ ( & New Englis Rear Girl,’ first seen at the New English in 1887, whi 
| ! Painters, the | Water-Colour, th l'welve, s one of t finest accomplishments in its kind of ree 
lwenty-fi \ iain Messrs. Agnew caused I The ‘Lord Milner, commissioned by the Tow: 
y, to eak Tenth Commandme Vv dis- Co f | vesburg, despite excell passages, Is not 
r ot m ortraits Hals which already I yughout it \\ son the delica perceiver 
\I Piet Morg senter Metropolitar ‘ . gradated nocturnes, small | o portral 
\I m of New \ eI rn lev s ceased to nd s S es of 1 an nd Mr. Arthur 
e! erally the commandment against tl making of Rackham found a congenial theme in ‘Peter Pan in 
raven image or the keness of things or persons, and Kensington Gardens’ for a fresh series of his deft, daring, 
( ve colle n of Jewish art and antiquities was ingeniously intricate water-colours He can, so to sav, 
ought together at the Whitechapel Gallery, its success delve into the realm of gruesome grotesque, dance light 
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\t Mr. W. B. Paterson’s gallery the portraits, the Exhibition at Goupil’s the critic of the Daily Zelegraph 
sol erene little landscapes and river-side studies, secur wrote with rare understanding and sympathy in that paper 


as early Whistlers, by Mr. William Nicholson, prove him to on November 21 Ihe article should be read in conjunc 


be one of our most original and progressive artists. ‘ Mrs. tion with Mr. Sargent’s informed estimate of Brabazon, 
- ; : 

Bristowe,’ 1n white sealskin coat, 1s stronver character penned in 1892. Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, vrand 
ation. and of greater flexibility even than ‘La Belle daughter of the Belgian animal painter, showed a number of 


Chauffeuse,’ seen at the International Phe old locket, clever marine harmonies, “ impressions synthetiques ” as she 
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water: a vibrant ‘Towing Path’ by M 
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Passing Events. 
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t stead < Mr. George A Mr. W R. ¢ 
eeds Mr. Alfred Gilbert in the chair of Sculpture. 1 

was Mr. Colton who, a year ago, 1 d certain moder 

tendencies ) Tt iey ne rms in order » ¢ 


Sho Cc aay Cy ¢ 1 thorough expert exam 
f the « other cg rie However dis ( 

> » KI W ( trult The case it B t S ( 
fortut Kely f ve parallels, for ut four-fifths « 
the 250 Holburne pictures were to be copies or sche 
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N wsthetics, as in ethics, there is nty of room for every 
: avid, son o Solomon, E 
shad of opinion. The ncorporated Institute nf John Dav son of A ylomon sq 


. > , ‘ > ai > . 2 ] Sol A 
British Decorators. in presenting s first gold medal to Sit Society of Portrait Painters By Solomon J. Solomon, R 
W. B. Richmond, congratulate m on the much-discussec 
St. Paul’s mosaics as a “noble,” a “grand” schem« Sn 


William wisely reminded decorators that in order to improve 


/ "AFFATRI Rokeby Velazquez was revived by a letter 
A ] 


of Lord Ronald Gower. He affirms that the Venus 


now in the National Gallery is “ greatly inferior” to the cop 
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land in future, the advisability of legislating on the subject 
has been discussed between him and Dr. Bode. he 
Hainaeur case was the more acute because the collecti 
was actually formed under Dr. Bode’s guidance 
P ERHAPS it is not too much to call Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw England’s most popular dramatist; / 
indeed, has facetiously represented him as a colossal Super 
man under whose shade another dramatist of whom w 
have heard a good deal—a certain William Shakespeare 
looks a mere nobody. In Mr. Shaw’s latest play, the hero, (Leicester Gallery. By The Fairies 
ide 
if hero he be, is an artist and a brilliant talker on art. 1) a By Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S 
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architect, Mr. Eastlake 


ools, and in 1866 became 


ademy Scl 


“HE exhibition of china and earthenware finished with 


‘| 


snould forward 


leadless glaze, at the Church House, Westminster, 


1 


the movement against the employment in 


les of a material dangerous to life. Examples were 


potter 
shown of Royal Worcester porcelain, of fine English china, 


China Company, Messrs. Copeland, Minton, 


Pountney, Hughes, of Doulton salt-glaze, Wedgwood salt 


glaze, Ruskin pottery, Langley ware, Lancastrian pottery, all 


finished with leadless glaze. ‘To buy and touse ware which 
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zsthetic renunciation. In pottery for table us« 


} 


shown by Mr. Norman Franks should be specially mentioned 


} 


for its effective revival of old English patterns, with happy 


preservation of their character and freshness. 


( ig the 595 works by Rembrandt reproduced in Dr 
Bode’s monumental ‘* CEuvres Complets,” 175 are 
in Britain, 116 in Germany, too in France, fifty-six in 


merica, fifty-five in Russia, thirty-one only in Holland, in 


\ 
Austria twenty-six, Sweden eleven, Italy and Denmark eight 
each, Belgium six, Spain two, and Roumania one. here 


are rumours, one hopes ill-founded, of the exodus from this 


country of one of the finest self-portraits in existence 


Ni dless to sav. an 


American is the pursuer. 


A Competition. 


s produced safely is no longer a moral act implying an 
‘ | 
] 
' 
| 
l ~ ‘ 
+4 l ; l 
I 

“TT “HE most important picture sale ever held in Berlin 


was that on November 2oth of the gallery of Baron 


von Konigswater, of Vienna. A_ bust-portrait of 


Rembrandt, by himself, brought / 9, very much more 


han was anticipated ; Rubens’ ‘ Frederic Marseler, 4 4,200 ; 


a landscape by Cuyp, £3,600; Jean Marc Nattier’s 
Marquise de Pouriane, £ 3,65 a small example by 


Nicholas Lancret, 
Lye k, 


-,1,025 5 a 


{226 
FO IIOI 


two un-named portraits by Van 


and £2,800; a Venetian scene by Canaletto, 


£2,950 


characteristic ‘Teniers, 4,1,500, bought for the 


Kaiser Friedrich Museum ; one of four examples by Adrian 


van Ostade, £2,105; a portrait by Franz Hals, £1,450. 


Che name of the Haarlem master reminds us that at 


Christie’s on December tst, a picture, catalogued as by him, 


} 


of a man in brown dress playing a flute, 255 by 24 1n., was 
ought by Sir James Linton for 1,500 gs. though it opened 
it but 20 gs. It was on canvas, not on panel, and some 


experts thought they recognised in it a good example of 


Judith Leyster’s art. 


Mole nacr, 


Born in 1600, she was a pupil of Hals 


dying in 166 The 


‘ Joyeux 


nd married 


1) :, 
| 2 1Q07 

| \ 
| M 
| 

| LHe A | \ 

] 


Rijks Museum by her was sold as a Hals in 
lhe picture, bought by Sir James Linton, 


which together made “2 ros, at Christie’s 


On November 24th Lord Leighton’s ‘ Helen of Troy 
1865, brought 3 gS., against an initial cost of about 
1,500 gs.,and 770 gs. at the Cottrell sale, 1873; and 
Calderon’s ‘Home after Victory,’ 1867, dropped from 
goo gs. in 1875 to 85 gs. 

On November 2oth an Old Dresden figure of a lady, 


111 in. high, wearing a crinoline and carrying a pug dog, of 


whose value the vendor had no idea, fetched 1,000 gs. 


half 
1,050 gs. in 1902, having come from the Lonsdale collection 
third of that second states of 
* Abside’ In 


5,300 francs in the middle of November. 


Dresden group, only as high, made 


Apropos, a 


in 1879 at a sum. Even 


Meéryon’s noble now fetch large amounts. 
Paris one brought 
In 1902, £300 was considered a ridiculously high figure for 
one of the extraordinarily scarce first states, though Meryon 


accepted 1.50 francs for an impression, 
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The Romance of Some Pieces of Armour. 


By Guy Francis LaKing, M.V.O., F.S.A., 


Keeper of the King’s Armoury. 


r =~ , : . | 1) 
HE full heading to this article should be, Certain of the opportunities seldom found in the history of 


noted pieces of defensive armour divided by collecting. 
Atlantic from their original parts. The Museum very properly required the sound foundation 
in 1904 by the of such a section, when—lo and behold !—after but littl 


The splendid acquisition made 
Metropolitan Museum of New York ot the collection waiting, a good fairy comes along and offers the authorities 
of armour and arms brought together in Europe by) the Dino Collection at price most conveniently low 


Maurice de ‘Talleyrand-Perigord, Duc d 


Dino. was one lhrough the age ney of Rogers Fund the collection was 


The Rondache made by Jacob Topf or Sir John Smythe ; New York 
k 





now in the Metropolitan Museum 


FEBRUARY, 1907 
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A Suit of Armour made partly for Phillip II. of Spain by Wolf 
in Museum, New York 


of Landshut; now in the Metropoli 


it in quantity for 
of demonstration 

lhe Dino Collection, as may well be 

re t of arduous work, collecting in the strictest sense of 

ve word, long purse-strings, and the refining and filtering 


nfluence ef years. The private and even public armouries 
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! | ro Vé \ er“ t t xT to | the pris te ty\ 
competitio ind 1 publi the past, s , Such 
I I 
] t t 4 t ] na } 1 
collecthons Tr > 1a ( rrand, t once moroug 


Ressman, the Spitzer, and many others, have a pat the 
toll in the progress of time towards forming the collection 
now fina resting in the Metropolitan Museun 
\ suit of armour, a thing composite, is of necessity in 
nal rts theretore lhttle wonder can be evince that, 
ite I naire Ss Of years { er ie tn vy nevie 
ind ¢ I ICS ( sintey! ited the wi ae bye mn it 0 
many s remain S the re now ct nsidered nta il 
tirelyv ¢ I ry one wooden hneure const te ( n | te 
ness However, that would not ive satisfic » the 


l ( AOE eit r tor ¢ tourney, pat } the chase 
r tor vario olhber usages 1 sult ni i muster ] parts 
often numbering we over a hundred pieces. Such was 
then the complete harness, and those that exist to-day in the 
full ela yration of plates mav be considered as numbering 
considerably less t 1 fifty 

Spain possesses the fullest list of such complete suits, 


coming foremost with a splendid series made for Charles \ 


and Phillip I Vienna shows us other such harnesses, Paris 


others, the ‘Tower of London four, the Windsor armoury 
four, and the Dino Collection one Throughout Europe 
other such entire harnesses have been distributed : a helmet 


here, a gauntlet there, possib Vy the breastplate from. the 


Same sult In some other country s ¢ ollection, and so on. 
However, it is few suits from the force of circumstances 
that have the wide Atlantic separating their parts, and it is 
ff those few the writer now ventures to make certain notes. 
Phe pieces of armour will be referred to as they appear 
catalogued in Protessor Bashford Dean’s admirable hand 
book of the lino Collection 


Plate LO, hig. C., illustrates a very fine circular convex 


shield or rondache, splendidly etched and gilt. 
On page 139 of the handbook ts the description of the 
shieli vhich goes on to state that it 1s decorated in th 


a German armourer working for 


Phillip I Its resemblance to the work of that armourer is 
very great ; however, it is not by his hand, but in reality by 


lopf or Jacobi, as he was called, an armouret 


1 


working in England during the zenith of the Sixteenth 


Century his, the Dino Shield, made by him. bei 


ntended for no less a person than Sir John Smythe (15 


1607), the eminent military writer of that time Che shield 


/ 


therefore, forms part of the suit now conjointly prese rved in 


the Armouries of Windsor Castle and the Tower of London. 


nti 


and is consequently one of the individual pieces of armour 


hat has the Atlantic separating it from Its original 


companions 


7 


hat we authoritatively state the shield to be the work 


of Topf, and made for Sir John Smythe, is proved by 


a reference to the ll 


+ 
i 


eresting portfolio of drawings now 
preserved in. the Victoria and Albert Muscum, London. 
[his porttolho was sold in. the opitzer Collection, and 
it Museum at the Paris sale. The 


drawings it contains § are those made by the armourer 


lopf for the suits executed bv him, and against each 


probably in the writing of the armourer himself. is 
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t ntere ng to ne that correctec 5 
r, wl compiling the worl Wir or Armo 
Sir John Smythe for wn \ 
| mr On m to Dr. ID ‘ of t ) 
on, | 13 show t ' \ 
for P Il. of Spain Wolf « { 
0 4 ()) ‘ OW 4} nm < or f 
Ol S 5 lac ) ect Wl i I 
rie ) re | un Ow ¢ SI ( ( 
Prince Odescal Rom« Iwo \ t 
i I I | on market t I 
! y foun I ! ( 
irkab Cr | iS The “ Buffe Pace ae 
IT tl K¢ t nein ( William Newa Rick 
i 3 C10 tw I n 18639 I 
Natio ( n ot Si ne ‘ ‘ ! ! 
) eT 4 } ) ect al ‘ a) ‘ ) r¢ ‘ i ri | i 
( ) The collection describ } rmour ) ( 
wovu al issenmil uy | n al rms re ‘ eXI1S " 
cClyve I! Ne) | I B I re ol I ! es x \ re | I 
; tv of the pie ‘ tained wer t rk, ¢ SIV 
e finest ex ples of armour of the Wolf Lan t ty Kren cenalssance Ihe 
Nat Nave since een in the marke can be trace to it | duced t n e! 
ure It has recently come to light that the spoil sent t imber wel der ore 
England in 1839 for sale consisted of nothing less tha pieces may | cluded = the 
many of the extra pieces from the supe rb series of suits 1 Castle the gold and ename 
the Royal Spanis! Armoury stolen from there by ai Charles IX., preserved in 
unscrupulous official, and so sent to London for sale, his Louvre: the unfinished § s 
theit trom the Royal storehouse be ng concealed from the Henry I1., in the san p2aiat 
iuthorities at the time by an accidental (2) outbreak of fire the ‘Turin Armour 
The buff to which we have referred, uiter the Lon yn Ihe Dino cas Kt tnoug 
sale of 1839, must have become separated from its helmet y the same hand as his suit 
for that, together with other parts of the suit, passed into irt of the same harnes 
the Fountaine Collection, and so by de grees into the Din the general treatment of el 
Armoury. It must therefore have done much solitar more luxurious, inasmuch 
travelling, for previous to its recent purchase by Prince gilding and russetting, also t 
Odescalchi, the buffe was discovered in a small town irther state of perfection: fe 
Northern Germany. Soit will be seen that the bufte remain suit was never complete 
n the QOdescalchi Collection, Rome, divided | ha We have been somewhat 
r casque, which now this article by the express! 
Henry II. casque, but it has 


Kurope and the Atlantic from its prop 
in the Dino Collection 


rests quietly and permanently 
New York. will be seen. 

The artistic triumph of the Dino Collection is the Five years ago ther 
superbly decorated casque @ /’antigue, formerly from the London a single bufte or fac 
collection of Colbert, the noted Ministerof Louis XI\ (p. 36 of workmanship and design 

in the arsenals of Europe, patine of age resembing a 

I nerations of dusting 


his casque has no artistic rival 
armour: for 


of enriched the grace 


as an example 
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After a consultation it 


was decided to remove a 
portion of the brown surface 
of the buffe. This was done. 
and beneath its dark patine; 
shining in an almost pristine 
state Of preservation, was the 
original gilding. ‘The rest 
of the buffe was most care 


fully cleaned, with the result 


that its surface is now identi 

cally the same as that of the 

helmet to which it belongs 
Shortly 


Henry II. 


the remainder of the collec- 


after this, the 


casque went with 


tion to its destination in New 
York, and the buffe returned 
to its home with Mr. New 
all’s collection at Rickmans 
worth. 

Atlan 


tic also separates these two 


So now the wide 


pieces, but it 1s to be hoped 
that in the near future the 
trustees of the Museum and 


Mr. Newall may 


come to 


some satisfactory arrange 
ment by which the casque 


and the buffe may be brought 
finally together, and so rest 
permanently side by side in 
the Metropolitan Museum ot 


New York. 


The Casque of Henri II. of France; now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


with which it had at some time been covered Mhat 
an example of metal work of the highest artistic merit 
apart from its technical interest as a piece of armour-—w: 
apparent to even those who had no actual interest in armou 
or arms Notwithstanding this, it sold for 
small sum, and was bought by the writer for his person 
friend, Mr. William Newall, so passing into his miscellanes 
collection of works of art, a solitary piece of armour. 
Three years ago, the writer had for the f 
opportunity of handling and 


carefully examining the 


T 
! 
Henry II. casque in the Dino Collection, when its enric] 
ment and curiously-arranged strap-work secmed strangely 
familiar, in the 


end conjuring up visions of the buffe 1 


Mr New possession 

The Dino casque was for the time under the writer 
charge, and a letter to Mr. Newall brought the buffe and 
its owner close to hand. Little time it took, in the presence 


of the happy posst ssor, to fit the butte to the Dino casque, 
for the pieces immediately locked together, as in almost 
affectionate 


embrace after their three hundred and _ forty 


It was the actual buff 


Henry II. 


was apparent, that of colour. 


years of separation. belonging to, 
: 


and made for, the casque: one difference only 


The helmet was splendid in 


} 


wonderfully fresh-looking gilding, and the buffe patinated 


s¢ 


dark brown 


a comparatively 


irst time the 


N Christmas Eve there died in Edinburgh, when on a 
( ) visit to his sister, Mr. ‘Thomas—generally known as 
* ‘Tom ”—Graham, who was born in the Orkney Islands in 
lative of Mr. Peter Graham, despite 


ncements to that effect, was one of the remark 


le ore »who studied under Scott Lauder at the l'rustees 
\cademy years ago, these including Orchardson, Pettie 
MacWhirter, MacTaggart, and G. P. Chalmers In 


1862 he first showed at the 


3 l Academy, to which he con 


tinued to contribute more or less regularly, and = in 


1883 he was elected an honorary member of the Scottisl 


\cade my 
“HE death, on December 19, at the age of seventy-nine, 
of Wilham Wilthieu Fenn removes a familar figure 
from the world of art. He was a comrade of artists such 


as Leighton, and described in one of his articles how he 
came upon Millais in Scotland when painting the famous 


Ruskin Mr. Man's Holiday 


reminds us how, four decades ago, he was deprived of sight, 


~ 


pe rtrait of Fenn’s ‘ Blind 


and for this reason ever since 1865 he has been an absentee 
from the Academy. He bore his affliction with conspicuous 


fortitude and even gaiety. Almost any afternoon he could 


be found in the Arts Club, chatting or having papers read to 


nim, 











Sheephaven, from Horn Head 


By W., Monk, R.E 


Horn Head. 


By Alfred Yockney. 


the Irish Sea and say, Scotland to the right, Killarne Hea eninsula (p. 39) Her wer certa condition 
to the left In pop r geography a Irela i weather, th rushes throug 1 Hor Cave nd 
squeezed into one district, and oft that favoured gro ! the roar created 1s sa o hav | eart far oft 
stage-managed tourist ste] The existence of other c Londonderr\ Th s one of a fine colle n of cruste 
tes Is suspected vaguely. For instance, Donegal 1s suppose egends with whi every hotel-keeper and ciceron 
to be a wild place which gives its name to a celebrated equipped Improbable though some of the stort ire 
make of carpet This is true, but not exhaustive L.o1 they are given with such assurance that after a time th 
before weaving was invented a living carpet was spread ove! traveller prefers fan to fact. Mere geology is put to 
the whole island Visitors have been drawn to the sout shame. \ mountain was made by a giant picking up a h 
west corner of it in large numbers, and the coarser texture and throwing it on another to kill an antagonist Ihe 
of the material on the north-west has appealed to those only Prince of Darkne SS, Inaht ol hunger, took a bite from a 
who like their landscapes bold, Yet the living carpet | mountain, which made it gape open for ever, and another ¢ ip 
worn exceedingly well in County Donegal: it 1s unsur is the result of a mighty sword-cleave in pre-historic timy 
passed for original beauty, and where the pattern has beer lhe traveller feels that his race is degenerate. What ar 
destroved by the activities of man there olten remains a rootst ps to the Strides of the giant of old? Wherever 
picturesqueness which is not to be found in places wher they went they indented the ground, and even the ten-yard 
more fashionable requirements have been studied. steps of the natives of Gulliver's Brobdingnag seem puny in 
Che Blarney Stone has no rival in the North to advert comparison. ‘The seven-leagued boots of the fairy tale ar 
a beaten track, but the fable of Desmond’s Howl near needed until the aeroplane service of the future restores 
confidence in the powers of human progression 
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Horn Head 


3y W. Monk, R.E re 


oul and vest the fancil 
waters doubt, was found 
be seen a of the coast n 


1uUST 





for 


strugel 


mnie 


supremacy 
‘his Head is really 
and 


viganti powerful — fir 


that conte mptu¢ usly but pas 


where — the 


shows 
attacks of the sea have pre 
vailed 


strikes 
] } 


hurned on submerged rocks. 


Before the 
the 


current 


= — . 
mainiand it 1s 


ind the dark water turns 
merald green as it becomes 


Phe 


rocks sparkle in the sun as 


transparent coloured 


the sea sprays the cliffs, and 


rom a boat the rough open 


like 


WS al Iridescent, 


the 


window-trames ot diamonds 
nd rubies in the palace 
ot Aladdin. In no othe 
Sper however. do the 


rugged sides and caves sug 


A more practical use. no 
] 


for the shores of Sheephaven. ‘This part 
have been the resort of pirates and 





An Edge of the Peninsula. 
By W. Monk, R.E 


sively lashes the sea it pierces, 
\gainst this box juet of land 
the wate constantly surges, 
ind the gvangrened edge ol 


a tail, a 


} 


weber 








vr eens 


Pio 





HORN 


smugglers in days gone | 
and i no dehnite evidence 


exists, it 1s certain that when 


soap was lt be smuggled out 
yr tobacco and spirits in “ 
Horn Head had a share in 
the proceedings 
Lakes there are in_ the 


extreme north of Ireland, but 


it is on the border that water 


enters chiefly into the shap 


of the land If the traveller 
woul vain an dea of U 

notched coast of Donegal he 
must go to the top of Horn 


Head and wander on Lin 


\ narrow path, fringed 


1 1 


blue with harebells in sum 


edge ol 


mer, runs along the 


dwarf cliff from Dunfanagh 
and joins the road_ which 
serves those visitors. wl 

prefer to drive For som 
distance the road is passabk 


for vehicles, but 


progress 


must soon be made on foot 


Deep trenches in the turf give place to clumps of heather 


and bracken, and as th is approached the difficulties 


eaue 


increase. But time is of no consequence an early Start 


} 


has been made, and food for the day is part of our 
equipment, ‘“* Nature,” says my companion, echoing 
Mr. Dombey, “is a very respectable institution” ; and 


with a few serious quotations from P. G. Hamerton, he 
takes shelter from the rain under a projecting slab of 
rock and brings out his sketch-book to note a remark 


ible view over Sheephaven. One strip of land juts out 


until the coast-line is lost in the distance, and 


past another 


le to name the irregular 


it becomes impossi| 


Ihe rain ceases, and from Downine’s Bay, gilt-edged with 


walk along, and presently 


lp 
rock, a \ shaped 


something familiar 


sand, a fishing fleet emerges. We 


tremendous split in the 


come to a | 


about which. there 


opening 
(p. 41). While we 


- : . 
effect, and puzzied to 


fishing boats pass by, the 


seems 


amazed at the extraordinary 


stand 


know what its form suggests, the 


vast isosceles figure is intersected 


and the problem is solved. It is our old friend Proposition 


V. inverted, and we spend a few minutes discussing the 


possibility of an *‘ Elements of Euclid” illustrated by freaks 
of Nature 


Tory Island is shaped like a wedge. On a fine day it 


looks inoffensive enough, and sometimes it is so; but in 


bad weather it is a treacherous speck in the ocean, and 


sailors give it a wide berth. Approach is difficult, and the 


men who cross to the mainland can fix no time to return 


They have to wait till conditions are favourable, and even 
the most experienced of local navigators have bad times in 


More 


return i a 


still is the day o1 
island. He 


storm-bound on Tory for weeks, and until recently he would 


uncertain monih of 


crossing 


may be 


tourist ventures to the 


have found it a very rough experience Even now, with 


moderate comforts, it may be a memorable and incon 


venient adventure. here is a story told of a doctor who 


HEAD. 


insisted 





on ! 


had 


andain ls 


comforted 





Among the Caves 


By W. Monk, R.E 


7 
M Sweeney's Gun 
By W. Monk, R.E 
befor leaving (;weedore 
tient on Tory, and wishe 
nea was made by the boa 











men, and the money had to be paid before the whale-boat 
was manned. It is an amusing situation to imagine, but 
the retaliation on the doctor was too severe. It is said that 
marriages on the island have been solemnized by a priest 


signalling from the old coastguard station on Horn Head 





The Watch Tower 
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lhere is a suggestion of the 
gallows about the contriv- 
ance, but such a ceremony 
sounds romantic enough. 
Another version is that fires 
were lighted at intervals, to 
mark the points in the ser 
vice. Here there enters an 
uncomfortable application of 
a proverb, for before the ring 
had passed it would seem to 
the couple that they were at 
least half-way into the fire 
which is said to wait for 
those who try to improve 
their single frying-pan exist 
ence, These stories, if not 
true, are founded on fact, 
and they emphasize the soli 
tude of Tory. Just ovel 
twenty years ago, before the 
island was connected by 
telegraph, H.M. gunboat 


By W. Monk, R.E 
Wasp was wrecked there, 


and news came through very slowly. About fifty of the 


crew were drowned, and the few survivors reached the 
island less from their own efforts than by the chance of 
being washed ashore. From Horn Head the waves could 


be seen dashing against the rugged sides of the island, 


The Bloody Foreland and Tory Island. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 
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Unscalat 


Rocks 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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An Old Wooden Plough, stil! in use on 


but for days it was impossible to get near enough help. 
| g 


The Wasp had been used in the spring to distribute seed 


potatoes to relieve the distressed peasantry on the coast, 


and ‘Tory had been visited several times. On the night of 


the disaster she was on her way from Westport to Moville 


take off an evicting party to the island of Inishtrahull, and 


Modern 





> een | 
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it was 


court-martial 


at the 
found that the 
due to want of care in con- 


accident was 


trolling the movements of the 
vi ssel. 

Horn Head is no place 
Nature 


was prodigal in her gifts and 


for narrow thoughts. 
planned largely. From these 
breezy heights the gulls on 
——_ w=4 ; = the sea look like buttertlies, 
and their plaintive calls float 
as delicately on the air as 


themselves. ‘The promontory 


fs 
| 
4 


- IS a great natural cathedral, 





o1- ‘ sky-domed ; the music of the 
—— roaring waters is the organ, 

and the singing birds form the 

— choir. No view is common 


place here. Out to sea there 


is always moving attraction 
for the eve; the near earth 
is gaily embroidered, and 
Horn Head 


By W. Monk, R.E 


through hurrying clouds grim 
stencilled on the 
Muckish pre 


a sugar-loaf, 


designs are 
idjoining hills 


dominates, though Errigal, in the distance, like 


is higher. The traveller descends to Dunfanaghy, and sees 


sand-hills, buff variegated with green, set against purple moun- 


tains and light-blue sky. The day is passing, new colours 


tint the land, the lighthouse on ‘Tory begins to blink, and 


Horn Head soon dissolves under the dark cloak of night. 


Commerce. 


By Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


Frank 


is a force in contemporary art. He 


“TT “HERE can be no question that Brangwyn 


makes no 


pretence to seership, and this suggests at once his 
limitations and his strength. The tragedy of life, its 


‘iron tears and groans of lead,’ have moved him less 


ply than they moved Constantin Meunier, the Belgian, 
Millet, 


Brangwyn remains undismayed by the 


who, following aimed to be an esthetic interpreter 


of labour. apparent 
hopelessness, the sordid conflict with adverse conditions, of 
the lot of the unskilled labourer. Nay, witha confidence far 
from unjustifiable, he sees life as a kind of splendid pageant, 


and skill 


d eS not 


out of whose materials --granting courage telling 
and relevant decorations may be wrought. He 
ittempt richness of content, of the kind wherein Van Eyck 
was the supreme master. ‘The key to his art is to be found 
which flashed upon him asa youth. Bent on 


in the East, 
adventure, on tilling the wastes of his own nature, he, lik 
Mr. Jose ph ¢ 


uunted him: “so old, so mysterious 


‘onrad, sought the East, and ever since it has 
resplendent and 
sombre, living and un ar full of danger and promise.” 
I'he colour opulence, the disciplined rudeness, the balanced 


riot, whose spiritual equivalent we cali ecsiasy, laid hold on 


him, and ultimately caused him to express his sense of 


wonder—for wonder there is in his work—in terms of 


Visitors to 
* Modern 


convinced that 


strenuous design and rich massings of colour. 


the Royal Exchange, where a few months ago 


Commerce’ was put in place, will be 
Brangwyn’s métier is decoration. Many of the other panels 
are by painters of easel pictures more or less unsuccessfully 
attempting to work on a large scale; among the exceptions, 
Abbey’s 


Skinners’ 


between the 
With 


It is an effort for him to 


however, being Mr. * Dispute 


Merchant ‘Taylors’ and (ompanies.’ 
Brangwyn it is all the other way. 
even as an 


confine a composition within narrow limits 


etcher he is an eager upholder of big, broadly-handled 


design of ‘Modern Commerce’ has been 


plates. The 


considerably altered, and built up more closely round a 
first sketch was made 
Now 


it is admirably carried up to the top of the space by means 


pictorial idea of richness, since the 


several years ago (THE ART JOURNAL, 1903, p. 79). 


of the big structures to right and left and the cumulus cloud, 


boldly lighted. It shows how eloquent may become a 


seeming chaos in the hands of an artist with a genius for 


decoration. 























LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 


London Exhibitions. 


“JT “HE 


eighth exhibition of th Women’s International 


Art Club, at the Grafton Galleries, was a di 


advance upon its predecessors, though again we 
must protest against art societies based on sex disti 
tions, Yet probably t is the most satisfactory show of 
contemporary work by women which has ever beet 
brought together in London The Club did well to ( 


Mrs. McEvoy, whose ‘‘The Baby,’ a harmony in grey and 
white touched with gold, is a charming expression of he: 
cultured, sincere art Of the canvases by Miss Clar 
\twood, the most original and the soundest are ‘ Airedal 
Foundry,’ with its shadow-patterning of bars on the sut 
wall, and ‘The Market, where the iron gates are the 
interesting feature. ‘Though none of the three works 
Mrs. Swynnerton is on a level with her ‘ New-risen Hope, 
they warrant the prominent position given to them. Miss 
Mary Cameron boldly attempts to pictorialise ‘A Cock 
Fight,’ but she succeeds better in ‘ Maximino de Segov 

In the end gallery were a number of copies of the chief 
works of Velazquez, by Miss Blanche Williams (Mrs. P 
Somers-Cox ks). At the Ba 1¢ Galle ry the front roo! 


whose decorations were designed and carried out by Miss 


Ek. Baves, held a number of water-colour views of Italy and 
some elaborate and ambitious works in tempera and gess 
nilatine the olorion ’ #1) re 
emulating the glorious miniature ol oO Goupil Gallery 
very names are forgotten—by Miss Jessie Bayes. Elsewhere 


} ] ] Te 
were some of the delicate and fanciful pen drawings 
with here and there notes of rose and orange, by Miss Annie French, 





Evening, Harwich 
Goupil Gallery. By permission of George McCulloch, Esq 
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the <hibitions of drawings by Mr 
Mr. Perey French, the clever « 
separate exhibition of water-colo 
H. Donald-Smitl 
si “HE new suite of ga 

leries at 5, Kegent 


street, was iInaugu 


rated by the first of a series 


of Goupil Gallery Salons, 


COMDPpTrisli 


ig pictures, drawings 


and sculpture by living artists 


justifiable 


exclusively. ‘The 
extension proves that there 
is a public for good contem 
porary work, brought together 
with enterprise and _ tast 


Mr. Wiliam Marchant has a 


nlant eye for unfolding 


talent, and he is an eclectic. 
Invitations to contribute to 
he exhibition were sent to 
many of the younger men of 
mark belonging to the Aca 
cle my, the International, the 
Ne W le 
Colour Society, the two In- 


R.B.A., — the 


R.S.A., the Painter-Etchers, 


lish, the Old Water 
stitutes, the 

as well as to. unattached 
artists as able as Mr. J]. Bux 
on Knight, whose rich and 
‘ Evening, Harwich’ 
shows that his winter land 


bought for Melbourne 
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Nicholson's sure ind suave 
characterisation of a man 
Mr. Tom Robertson’s bigh 
conce ved *‘ Lonely Nill, 


touched with romance, and 
his charming bit of colour, 
‘The Tunny Boat ;’ a power- 
fully simplified ‘ Studland 
Common’ by Mr. Pepper 
corn: a sunlit Downs land 
scape by Mr. Aumonier, fin 
Mr. ¢ au 


Farmstead’ in 


and unsensational : 
sen’s ‘Old 
vivifying light; an accom 
plished little harmony by 
Mr. Lavery ; Mr. G. W. Lam 
bert’s cleverly painted nude, 
bt sugvested by 


no aou uy 


Manet ; 


ous ‘Salome 


a remarkably dexter 


by M. Jacques 


The Lonely Mill 


Sidaners, each with a hint of 


By Tom Robertson 


magic: and some. rather 
A. Romilly Fedden ( violer Purneresque experiments by Mr. Shackleton 
tertainer, and the first Among t water-colours are Mr. George Thomson’s boldly 
and pictures by Miss sincere * Little Fruit-Seller, blue-aproned; and a nervous 
stuc fa hg t a window by Mr. Orpen (p. 43) 
a 
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LOUIS DAVIS, A.R.W.S. 
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Study of a Head (Beryl 


By Louis Davis, A.R.W.S 


Louis Davis, A.R.W.S. 


By Arthur Tomson.* 


“TT “HE w vas so f f clever artists, of m« 
vho can perform this antic, or that, with ther 
rus C who y é | “( t¢ follow Whatevel 

fashio 1 paint fortune seems to smile on, who are, indeed 

CCe plishe to an extent or wht thelr immediate pre 

decessors, at all events, never even dreamt: but the number 

of those with any real message of their own remains as slight a 

one as it ever was. Surrounding this small band of inspired 

irtists ere isa crowd So vast as even to accentuat tl 


smallness of its number. We are inclined to deplore a lack 


of originality because the want of it 1s so often made 
apparent to us; we are even inclined to disbelieve that a 


man’s art is now his own when he brings before us some 
a ee — cae {ee —_ 

thing that 1s new; for 1n Our minds there linger memories ol 
many subtle adaptations, that were received by welcomes 


entirely out of proportion to their deserts. 


Of distinguished artists, of men who have not merely 


fashioned themselves on what they have seen in pictur 


galleries and in studios, we have enough to be proud of, and 
to these happier artists Mr. Louis Davis certainly belongs 
I have looked in vain for any outside source of Mr. Davis's 
art. He has, as every true artist must, studied the art 
that has come before him, but place one of his pictures in 


whatever gallery vou like, and to his work you will find no 
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THE 


Child Angel with Dove. 
By Louis Davis, A.R.W.S. 


fortable result. It is so entirely the outcome of his peculiar 


temperament. Mr. Davis’s dreamland is not a classical 


one, nor a Gothic one, nor any place of to-day; his people 


are not heroic, nor passionate, nor people, indeed, with any 


mission or trouble whatever. ‘They are not like Watteau’s 


folk, bent on pleasure, nor like Millet’s, typical of the world’s 


great sorrow. Mr. Davis’s designs rouse us to no great 


endeavour ; they move us to no state of hilarity; they woo 


us to a condition that will be more final than either of 


these. He sets before us a world in which there is nought 


but serenity, where there is neither the grievance of old age, 


nor of poverty, nor ambition. I can think of no sensations 


that nature affords us more akin to Mr. Davis’s message 


than the lesson of some old-world garden. In so much 


that he does there is the sentiment of flowers; there is the 


elegance, the same mystery, the same 


For the most part his folk may be 


same _ ordered 


freshness and youth. 
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described as Arkel described 


Meélisande : they are ‘little, 


silent, and = mysterious.” 
hey are as remote as she 
was, and have very much the 
same vague and beautiful 
spirituality. 

Mr. Davis employs his 
enviable gifts in divers ways, 
I do not know at what par- 
ticular employment he finds 
the greatest pleasure. Un 
like many designers, he can 
paint a gallery picture with 
as much facility as he can 
decorate a church wall, and 
he seems to me to be able 
to work on any scale. His 
windows 


large designs for 


are just the same in sent 
ment, and have just the same 
technical charm, as his tiny 
book illustrations. 

He paints in water-colout 

he is a member of the Old 
Water-Colour Society : he 
paints in tempera—this is 
employed, of course, in his 
mural decorations: he also 
uses gesso aptly, and is at 
home with a number of othe 
crafts peculiar to the decora 
tor. I do not think that he 
etches, or has worked on 


metal in any way, but | 


know that he uses a pencil, 
one of the most sensitive of 
an artist’s tools, with quit 
wonderful delicacy. 

About his life’s work, as 
far as he has carried it, I 
have never questioned him. 
\rtists, at any rate hopeful 
and ambitious ones, are so 
much more interested in what 
they are doing, or are going to do, than in what they have 


With the 


must come to the 


done. completion of any work disappointment 
healthy-minded artist, and disappoint- 


ments are ill things to talk about. I have seen the three or 


four water-colour pictures that gained for him admission to 
the Royal Water-Colour Society; they are all poetical 
conceptions, individually, and often very elaborately worked, 
and with real beauty of colour. One of a small winged 
figure bearing a lantern may possibly be regarded as the 
most important, the Space oct upied by the picture is so 
well filled, and by forms that are separately so interesting ; 
the expression in the figure is so tender, so child-like, and 
yet so remote, and there is so much richness in the child’s 
red drapery, and such infinite depths in the blue sapphire- 
coloured shadow from which the figure is emerging. 

Another picture of his has all the sentiment of a spring 


evening ; one feels it in the charmingly designed landscapx 
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Showers 


By Louis Davis, A.R.W.S 
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Paintings in the Chapel of the Universities Mission at Westminster 
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1 things years ago? And here Mr. 


i world of children’s dreams. is so is a designer of many stained-glass windows, as the make 
of many mural decorations in churches and in other build 

designs by Mr. Davis that either hav ngs, as a Col tor to the Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, 
to ) places on. the pages ot a that Mr Davis has obtained a great deal ol S present 

had a message more for children who position \ll things of such kinds that I have seen of his 
nurs 1 each one | have found have alw st the distinction that marks his possibly less 





from the lives of early missionaries 
By Louis Davis, A.R.W.S 
magination can play ab with deligh 
pt led with dragons, and knights, and swee 
el ere are forests, and mountain passes 
‘ uaint gables and innumerable towers 

1\ mote, yet always without the soni 
any modern illustrations to fairy stories, o1 
ror that characterized thx designs of e great 

ghtsman, Gustave Dore. 
nding this accomplishment it is, however, 

















LOUIS DAVIS, A.R.W.S. 


Paintings in the Chapel of the Universities Mission at Westminster 


work I yns for the ornamenta 


Welbeck A bbs \ In 


hild in the garb of a hunter, 


Known remember two des 


tion Of a staircase in one there 1s a 


hgure olf 


half 


Love—a delightful 


kneeling, 


is looking out from tl 


half standing: he 


shadow of some dark pine-trees, out towards the two or 
three doves that are preceding him over a land of blue 
rivers and great distances In the other we have the same 


yod under the spell of winter; his weapons are at his feet, 


his cloak is over his head, and before him there ts a littl 
hr Both these panels have charming qualities Of 
course, they are designed well: the space is not only filled 
adequately, but with forms, and lines, and accents, that play 
on the senses like gentle music. And the Love He is 
not the litthke person that was dear to Fragonard ; he ha 
not the swagger and assurance of Fragonard’s cupids ; hi 


hears, indeed, the same relation to the Frenchman’s litth 


By I 


naked people that a girl’s frst are 


thoughts of a mature woman. Mr 


an uncertain, wistful little boy, whi 
with primroses and spring flows 
roses. 

There was also an altarpiecs 
( lapel of Wemyss Castle In the 


yvreat difficulties. 


painting appear brillant and 


which hardly any light fell This 
colour that had no violent 

and yreens the artist interwove 
magician, giving to the ensemble a 
prismatt appearance, although tne 
most delicious harmony Che sul 
the Adoration of the Infant Jesus. | 


rich 


contrasts 1n it, 


with 





Scenes from the lives of early missionaries 


ouis Davis, A.R.W.S 
ams ot love do to the 
. Davis’s God of Love 1s 
se way should be strew: 
rs, and not with ruby 
hat he painted for the 
doing of this the artist 
He had to make his 
coloured na spot Ol 
he did with a scheme ot 


Blues and reds 


the cunning of a 


ylowing, many-coloured, 


whole picture formed a 
yect of this picture wa 


Cautilul W 








ind not Magi, knelt before 
Mother 


had about her face and figure no sign of 
hood, or of anything that 
iny very great extent physically, from the 


yr the angel choir that surrounded them. 


But of Mr. Davis as a designer of stained-glass windows. 


some reference seems to have’ been 


self as positively—and possibly more 


SU 


way His coloured windows have 


istics—both to me very charming ones. 


not place before you, 1 


torrent of colour, one tint, as it were, toppling over the othe: 


in its hurry to strike the topmost note. 


if 


¢ 


ts degrees, s to the 


In the Garden at Woodside, Chenies 


By Louis Davis 


the central fi 


this seemed to me so characteristi 
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ce laved, for it 1s in designs ot this kind that he asserts 


as in 


two dominant characte 
Mr. Davis ¢ 


as do many glass designers, a_ perfect 


He uses white in all 


best of my knowledge no other 
designer of this kind does 


He uses transparent whites and 
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The Adoration of the Angels 


By Louis Davis, A.RR.W.S 


dull whites: some that are translucent, and others that a1 


as suggestive as an opalescent cloud. ‘To these he applies 


notes 


brilliant colour sparingly, but he puts his gem-like 
always in the right quantities, and always in the right places, 


so that their connection is never lost : so that they always it 


themselves make a rhythmic pattern, and so that the ey 
whilst wandering over the plainer spaces that interven 
between these brilliant accents, is still always to some extent 


under their influence. 


Ihe other chief characteristic of Mr. Davis's 


his manner of treating his subjects. Mr 


windows is 
Davis loves to t 


a story that has in it many scenes. He will trace the lif 


history of his saint from the first scene that has any important 


bearing upon his or her martyrdom or development. And 


these scenes, how ingeniously he portrays them! Of t 
stock-in-trade properties of the common glass designe 
will have none. ‘Their hackneyed trade-marks of certai: 


saints he ignores He tells his story as freshly, as vividly, 


is if he were making an illustration from a book ; his back- 


grounds are as intimate, his costumes as convincing, as if he 


1ad come fresh from an archeological study of his saints’ 


ves, and all the incidents 1n his designs are full of humanity. 


\nd yet he never loses sight of his pattern; the decoratiy 


effect of the lines in his composition is always lively, fres! 


well-balanced ; the action of his figures is never unfamiliar. 


yet they always form a part in a design that is above every 
thing else remarkable for its unity. 


I have seen banners designed by Mr. Davis. I |} 
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seen plates planned by him, and 
earthrugs tor ind all have the same 
aracteristics there has been the 
rye consideration of the material 
d Ise f the thing he has orna 
nented, and, together with that, the 
same freshness and ingenuity of 
device, Somewhat recently he ae 


signed the beautiful hangings in the 
; (;loucester Cathedral] 
? 


the work beirg most ably carried out 


by Mrs. 


ngs are worked in a wholly original 


Louis Davis These hang 


way. A pattern of vine, convention 
illy treated and in coiours of silver 


and pearl mingled with purple, is 


applied to a background of velvet of 


he most beautiful silvery blue. The 
whole of the work, gathered into 


nanv folds, is hung upon oak rods by 
eans of leather bands. 


Mr. Davis has found 


the secret of eternal youth, and 


mparts 1t to others. 
child’s imaginings set forth with the 


designing he has never ceased to play, and he 


7 
t 
f 
> 


sympathise with his work play too, whicl 


s in itself a protection against the 


DAVIS, A.R.W.S. 5 


His designs have the dainty fertility 


art of a cultivated 


encroachments of old 








The Road to Camelot 


By Louis Davis, A.R.W.S 


iwly realism on one side, and with every sort of false 


prophet on the other Io find an artist dreaming his owr 


dreams, and setting them forth oblivious of schools an 
fashions, getting indeed out of the product of his own pla 

fancy as much delight as a child with his box of brick 
and as oblivious of his surroundings as a child is with his 
toys, is not this now as surprising and refreshing a spectacle 


as a green oasis must be to a wanderer in a desert land ? 


Sales. 


age And is not this a quality, when it is combined wit! 
ch art, to be grateful for? We are beset now w 
7 “HE most important auction at Christie’s in December 


was on the 14th, when some valuable 


pieces oO 


porcelain came under the hammer. 


A pair of ol 


hinese vases, 20! in. high, K’ang-Hsi (1662 


1722), square 


shape, famille-verte on black ground, enamelled with lotus 


plants, kingfishers, cranes, etc., made 3,700 gs.; a pair of 


eakers, 18} in. high, Yung Chéng (1722-35), ruby-coloured 


«round, with delicately enamelled panels of various shapes, 


3,100 gs.; two mandarin jars and covers, Chien Lung 


1735-96), 52 in. high, mazarin-blue ground, 


1,050 gs.; a 


(Chelsea dessert service, mottled dark blue ground, 38 pieces, 


1,450 gs. ; acrinolined Dresden figure, 11 in. high, of the 


(“ountess de Kossel carrying a pug, 620 gs. , four Chippen 


dale mahogany chairs, finely carved, 700 gs. On Decembet 


12th two flounces of lace, seventeenth century point-c: 


Venise a la rose, about 4} yards long, 12 in. deep, went to 


300 ys. each 


} 


On December 15th there came up two or the first 


drawings by Rodin which for long have occurred at auction. 


\ beautiful chalk study 17} in. by 14, for a statue of a young 


‘ 
mother playing with her child, dating from 1878, with some 


thing of the combined tenderness and force of Mich 
another chalk 


angelo, was extraordinarily cheap at 38 gs. ; 


+ 


study the same size, for a statue, 


‘ Spring,’ 


made 38 gs. A 


view of a town with an old chateau, in black-and-whit 
Mathys Maris, 


two pastels of animals by Mr. J. M. 


touched with colour, by fetched 100 gs 
Swan, 48 gs 

At Sotheby’s, on December 15th, ten of the twelv: 
‘Paradise Lost the other two belong to 


Mr. James Bryce, M.P.— signed and dated “W. B(lak« 
property of Mr 


drawings for 


1807,” fetched £,2,000. The Y were the 


Sydney Style of Liverpool, and have requently been 


exhibited, the last time at the Carfax Gallery in the summer 
of 1906. At the Aspland sale, 1885, they made a relatively 
small sum, and it is improbable that Blake got more than 
#,10 lor the series. Another set of nine designs for ‘ Paradits« 


Lost,’ dated 1808, from the Butts collection, is in the Bostor 


museum 
In the Uffizi is Raphael's masterly portrait of Leo X., 


painted in Rome about 1516. What Is supposed to be a 


portrait of his brother, from the same hand, was bought 
recently in Berlin by Herr Oscar Huldschinsky for 
£17,000. 


An usher of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives was 


I 


favoured by fortune, when he picked up for a small sum ar 


old picture, ‘Priests playing cards,’ since attributed t 


Rembrandt. He is said to have been offered 300,0 


francs for it. 
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Arts and Crafts. 


*YMBOLIC art had development in decoration. ‘lo 
* enforce, to illustrate, the significance of the place or 
object was the inspiration of the great sculptures, 
frescoes, metal-work, pictures for church or monastery, 
carvings, mosaics, of the Middle Ages. ‘The meditation and 
charity of the Christian community, the virtues of the true 
commonwealth, the revealed mysteries of religion, the 
industries of the city—in cloister, church, and public 
buildings these ideas were declared to the eyes, and entered 
with beauty into the consciousness of the people to whom 
art was a living language. The symbolic art of to-day, 
divorced mostly from any appropriate setting, has to claim 
attention as an isolated presentation of the idea, and to 
expound it with the completeness demanded of an unrelated 


work. It is not a part of a whole, not a completion One 


























Wrought-Iron Grille. 


Designed by C. Mason. 
Executed by Henry Ross 
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has only to study 
Watts’ pictures in 
the Tate Gallery 
to see how even a 
mind entirely at 
tuned to the spirit 
of fine symbolic art 
suffers in simplicity 
and ease of utter 
ance under _ th 
nece SSILS to present 
a full image, to 
make a “painted 
allegory.” Com- 
plexity is the result, 
a forcing of the 
note, a too inge 
nious and emphati 
use of detail. (nd 
is long as art is 
unemployed in 
decorating things 
of use—from cath 
drals to cups—so 


long symbolism 


Enamel Panel: ‘‘ Hesperides 


will remaina formal 
or complicated lan By L. Fairfax-Muckley 


guage In our arts, 


and a bastard allegorising usurp its place. So that, apart 
from the extrinsic value of the work, each employment ot 
art in public decoration is intrinsically valuable. ‘The 


increasing use of fresco in public places, the more libera 
conception of what materials can be used in decoration, ar 
influences working through all modes of art for the hope of 
a free-breathing future. 

The execution of fifteen important panels in repouss 
copper by Miss Agnes Vyse and Mr. Henry Ross to 
Zanzibar Cathedral is a significant addition to the recent 
history of metal-work. The use of wrought iron for altar 
rails, screens, candelabra: of brass, of gold and silver tor 
sacramental vessels, crosses, candlesticks nas produc ed 
much modern work of interest, some of it of beauty that is 
the best inspiration to believe in the development of art 
when its uses are apprehended. But these repoussé panels, 
illustrating the Old Testament types of the Saviour, are an 
extension of the use of metal in church-decoration. |: 
place in the apse of the cathedral they are framed in a teak 


setting designed by the architect, and the treatment of the 


warm-coloured metal is designed to give full value to the 
effect of light on the conventionalised forms of the spiritua 
forerunners and symbols of the Light of the World. Whil 
design and execution consider the appropriate use of thx 
material, and the necessary regard for the whole edifice of 
which decoration is a part, there is considerable range in 
the treatment and detail of the various panels. ‘The frame- 
work of symbolic vegetation, the backgrounds to som 
figures, while others—as the Melchizedek—fill closely th 
panel-space, are means to give variety to the sequence 
Miss Vyse and Mr. Ross have had an important work to do, 
and the result is suggestive of fresh possibilities for skilled 
metal-workers. ‘The wrought iron grille, finely executed by 


Mr. Ross, is an example of his skill in another mode of art. 
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Three Panels for the Bishop Smythie 
} y 


f fifteen Repoussé Copper 





s Memorial, Zanzibar Cathedral 


Designed by Agnes Vyse 
Executed by Agnes Vyse and Henry Ross 


a 


, 
5 


of decoration, the inspiration to new utterance Ihe decoration of books, as the last Arts and Crafts Exhib 
beauty, fulfilled itself at its highest when no tion showed, is, with the crafts of the metal-worker and 
man’s hands was shaped but to be beautifu jeweller, excelling larger works in originality and charm 
man and the praise of what power it serves Book-binding. printing. writing, illumination, are modern 
in humbler work, and, so long as in utensils and arts, as furniture, f instance Ss not There is life 
ongings beauty was an unquestioned need, so design and execution of these book-crafts not wholly derived 
long the fine arts were quickened by the common life. ‘The from the past, and healthily free, in the be nstances, from 
rtunities for architectural decoration are few to he spurious energy of |’ Art Nouvea 
desire for beautiful possessions is strengthen Miss Farran’s gold-toolk ring “The Go f 
and in the revival of the minor arts, with a Work is an instan ff expressive design and fints 
ut intelligent and particular attention to the technique. A symbolism appropriate to the contents of the 
which possession or choice of possessions give book informs the cover-design, where the cross int tsa 
increasing force that works for beauty f star-sown sphere, interlac vit four earts tl 


mes an evel 
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this happy sight the artist 


it oo 


looks to the vorgeous ast 








as Miss Kingsford has done 








Casket: ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette 


Baillie Gallery. 


By Jessie Bayes and F. Stiittig 


finials of the four arms of the cross are spheres enclosing 
the circling wings of highest service Che bright fine gold 
of the wings on the red leather, the clearness and concise 


ness of the work, are admirable. 

lo illuminate and to illustrate a book are, in th 
meaning of the word, one art. In practice they differ widely 
Illustration, before the revival of printing, had ceased to be 
an enrichment of the page, a decoration of the book 
as a unit of art, and become an interpolation ot 
picture, independent, zsthetically, of the printed pages it 
illustrated. Illumination had ceased entirely, for the fancy 
work that went by the name need not be counted. Its 
revival has sprung inevitably from the renewed practice of 
fair-writing, which, for the artist, leads as naturally to 
illumination of the page as, for 
the poet, the ordering of words 
leads to poetry. ‘This Is its root, 
and unless the blazon of gold, the 
brightness of pure colour, be 
related to the writing on the page, 
and the whole presents itself as 
one decorative conception, illu- 
mination is a vulgarity. For its 
imaginative fulfilment there must 
be in the modern mind, as there 
was in the mediaeval, delight in the 
fair things of earth and in their 
use in story. The world of old 
romance, where youth and _ fleet- 
ness, and all that is fair and splen- 
did, sounded a trumpet-call to the 
heart, must be no dim writing on 
an old page, but a land of free 
delight and enchantment. Legend, 
with its gentle shepherding of 
beasts into the world of man, its 
halo for the saint, and wings for 
the messengers ol love, its gro 
tesques and sanctities, must be for 
the illuminator an ardent inter 


. ' \ Baillie Gallery.) 
pretation of truth. Whether, in 


for some of her most exqui 
S1L¢ designs ol to the 
medizval world, as Miss 
Jessie Bayes does, there 
must be direct entrance into 
the “ joyaunce ” that has 
expression in pageant and 
festival, in bright array ot 
life, if the illumination 1s to 
be a true brightness 

Miss Bayes has entered 
by two paths into the region 
of her art. ‘The study of 
pre-Renaissance art and of 
old French romances have 
given her store of images. 
lwo years of work in an 
engraving house disciplined 
her hand, and study and practice of lettering prepared and 
accompany her illumination. As an illustrator of the text 
of legend and romance she has a varied range of ideas. 
Che setting of her gaily-clad figures— as in the illustration 
is in a bright world, where are rose-gardens, and sunlit 
palaces, the greenwood, flower-bright meadow, _hill-top 
cities of fair Italy. Study of real landscape and architec- 
ture as well as of their representation in medizval art gives 
her work vividness 

In collaboration with Mr. F. Stuttig, whose carving 
and gilding is known to craft-lovers, Miss Bayes adds to her 
illumination of books, her tempera and illuminated pictures, 
and such pretty work as the leather card-case, the making 


of larger things, such as mirrors and caskets. The casket 








Card-case with painted medallions and leather strap-work 


By Jessie Bayes 
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Embroider 
Baillie Gallery 


illustrated is of *‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,’ whose faces in thet 


eternal youth are daintily painted on the cover, while scen 


from the love-story so exquisitely enfold 


+ 


decorate the sides. Of Mr. Stiittig’s effective 
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ed Casket 


By Joan Drew 


ed in the original 





carving the 


oak screen, with pierced steel hinges of strong and simple 


design, is a good instance. 


Mr. Fairfax-Muckley’s enamels are 


draughtsman and designer as well as 


lovely qualities of his material. There 


hazard stuft produced in the vogue for enamel, so little t 


Bookbinding in red Morocco, hand-t« 


By E 


the work « 


of an artist in 


roled 


Gertrude Farran 


I 
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the 
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s so much hap 
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Carved Oak Screen, with pierced Steel Hinges 


Baillie Gallery 
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Clernce are Said to agree | 


the lovers themselves 








By F. Stittig 
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Illuminated Page 


Baillie Gallery By permission 
of Sir Frank Swettenhan 


By Je ssie Baye 
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is more than bright and pretty, that a serious figure design, 
executed with intention, is as much a needed example now, 
in the height of the beautiful craft’s popularity, as in the 
days of its neglect, Other enamels by Mr, Fairfax-Muckley, 
exhibited with this at the Baillie Gallery, declared, equally, 


the earnestness and equipment of his art. 


The Royal 


r HE 136th annual prize-giving at Burlington House 

a was remarkable chiefly for the success of women 
students, by no means unexpected by several of the visitors 
to the schools, Of thirty awards, seven were carried off by 
women. Both the President and the Keeper were prevented 
through illness from being present, but that mattered less as 
it was not gold medal year, when Sir Edward Poynter 
delivers his biennial admonition. Caron A. C. Oliver 
Lodge, who took the prize of #40 for the design for the 
decoration of part of a public building, is evidently an 
admirer of Blake and of Botticelli. Even the best of the 


Miss Joan Drew’s little embroidered casket is one of 
several pretty and delicate embroideries of the same kind 
that show her to invent and execute daintily, The treat- 
ment of the figure among the roses is happy, the flowers 
and leaves charming in colour and texture on the 


white silk. 


Academy. 


studies of the nude are lamentably lacking in distinction 
and beauty of sight. For the most part they are just 
painstaking but commonplace studies of models, doubtless 
weary of posing. Rodin, it is interesting to recall, sets his 
face against professional models, and says he does not 
impose attitudes. But a master has liberty which a pupil does 
not enjoy. Impressionism of a kind has invaded the R.A. 
Schools, as several of the landscapes for the Creswick Prize 
show. Many of the successful students had carried off 
awards in previous years. The studentship for architecture 


went to William Harvey. 


Winter Sports and Landscapes. 


By Basil 


™ NGLAND, to the joy of most people, is not often 
“4 visited by a severe winter. Merely cold weather 
' does not put thick ice on lakes and flooded fields, 
nd in this country “seasonable” sports are a failure. W< 
uffer the penalties of a winter climate, but rarely enjoy the 
privileges. Cities are made dismal by falls of snow, but 
wheels can be seldom exchanged tor runners, and from New 
Year to New Year opportunities for sports on snow and ice 
are not provided. It seems a long time since the Sleigh 
(lub met in Hyde Park; the National Skating Association 
hold their competitions abroad, or under cover in London ; 
this year, the Ski Club of Great Britain will tour in Norway 


at the time of the great meeting at Trondhjem; the Curlers’ 





are 





Hansard. 


International Bonspiel will take place soon at Kandersteg 
and in February the bobsleigh “ Derby” will be run at 
St. Moritz. 

\greeable though the absence of intense cold may be to 
those who cannot indulge in athletic games, it must not be 
forgotten that seasonable weather is desired by others than 
those interested in sports. Many trades suffer if summer is 
everlasting, and artists lose a source of inspiration. The 
point of view is everything. Swimmers in the Serpentine at 
Christmas may rejoice to find little or no opposition to their 
customary plunge, but that lake frozen over gave Richard 
Doyle a subject which could not have been imagined 


(p. 59). Fogs served Whistler, and snow has been an asset 





Frost Fair on the River Thames, 1684. View taken near Temple Stairs 
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Prince's Skating Club, Knightsbridge 


By Edward C. Clifford, R.! 
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dition, and figure-skaters have 





many advantages there which 
are not to be found at out- 
door resorts on the Conti- 
nent; but the fact remains 
that without the exhilaration 
of the air any sport loses 
much of its attraction. For 





this reason the sports associ- 
ated with snow and ice have 


been transferred to other 


oe 


countries and native painters 
seek inspiration abroad. 
Switzerland is so easily 


accessible that it is favoured 





for both amusement and 
study. When green trees 
and slopes are topped by 
white glac iers the country Is 


seen at its best, perhaps ; but 








when the rivers are checked 











Altitatle ! A ttitude ie every! in 


ELEMENTS of SK ATE.ING . In passing and water is frozen 
in mid-air, when the trees 


ad-Eagl } , 
The Spread-Eagle blossom with snow and _ the 


land is lily-white, the scenery 





to many painters, In previous centuries the ‘Thames in ict Ss so undenlab magnihcent that the winter aspect chal 
brought profit to many citizens, and if the watermen ges the beauty of more temperate seasons. The ex 
grumbled, the proprietors of coaches were satisfied with a hibitions of the Alpine Club show that in winter ‘ the 
new source of revenu lherefore, some ratepayers wil playground of Europe ” ofiers many subjects. Painters go 
regret that the prophecy in the Signs ef the Times for there, and photographers point lenses at snow-covered chalets 
January 14, 1907, has not been fulfilled, that the L..C.C. and pirouetting skaters. How successful the attempts are to 
steamers would pay at last as sleighs Picture-making was put such scenes on canvas or printing-out paper is for 
1 prominent industry among the side shows on the hardened individual judgment. 

surface of the Thames. Art, always, it was not; but in man Figure-skating is drawing plus the drawer ; the skate 
old prints some interesting 

facts are preserved Ihe 

ee eee Srost Far on the River DYharnves 

ind so was cricket In the —— - 


Frost of 1683-4, to quot 
rom a ballad of the period, 
‘the Dutch in great shoals 
used to meet, and clap’t their 
crook’d s« ates on their foot. 
In 1890 a Fancy Dress Ice 
Festival was held on _ the 
river at Teddington, but in 
recent years successive frosts 
have not bridged the Thames 
to any ¢ xtent. 

Indoor skating has been 
arranged in London at several 
places, and if financial success 
has not been secured, many 
people have been able to 
practise a favourite exercise. 
\t the present time Prince’s 
Skating Club at Knights- 

















bridge is the only place in 
London —_ re skating, bandy, A: Goldsmiths. B Turtiery. CY Rewting Preki Printers, D ¥ comon Prefs Prisbu. E Miilieners, 
and curling may be enjoyed F Tunbridge Ware G- Toyphops. H Flying Coaches I Camemng Table 
fa. aos 6 ow 7d on the Thames Jan 174 . ae 


in defiance of the weather. 


he ice 1s kept in good con Scene during the Great Frost in 1715 

















the tracing point of the body. 
So writes Mr. H. R. Yglesias, 
and if the genius of the fine 
not 


skater does produce a 


negotiable masterpiece, no 


one will grudge the ice- 
draughtsman the qualification 
What a 


art is a Grenander or 


of artist: work of 
a ‘Tor- 
romé drawing! ‘The pity is 
that the material is perishable. 
Not only is the design clean 
without being too geo- 
metrical, but the poise of the 
artist skater is a lesson in 
composition and adjustment. 
“ Attitude ! attitude is 


the 


every 
thing” are words in 
scribed under an old print 
(p. 58), and the axiom is one 
to be remembered every 
moment by the novice if, in 


Pickwick 


ladies, he or she would appear 


the words of the 


elegant and swanlike. 
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WINTER SPORTS AND LANDSCAPES. 


EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOIT. 


On Tuesda e 17 “of Januar 
drove bis Father's Matchless Blacking V wath fe t ; ihe I 
mung Ve ar i horees “poe the lee oper the 
pemardous tack in the grandest style withour the smallest «ceient 
Bet out amid the acclamations of the multitude Mere? cm 


From a print in the British Museum 
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Scene on the Serpentine, 1826 
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yne’ duryng a harel frost. *PullycKe upon. it. 


By permission of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co 


By Richard Doyle (1850 
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The Glissade. 
By Matthew Hale, R.! 


Jack Frost sets many hard tasks: it is no easy thing to 


outline the to do justice to the grace of the ski-runner, 
The 
has an art of his own ; 
though Mr. 


party ol 


1¢ icle, 


or to depict the skater on the edge. curler, besides a 
toboganning 


Hall has 


Romans sliding 


language and a literature, 


has no champion in paint, Sydney 


done a ‘Descent upon Italy, a 


downhill on shields. In time other inducements will be 


given for winter holidays by accelerated travel, under sea in 


the Channel Tunnel, perhaps, or over ground in the dirigible 


balloon which has succeeded so well in the experimental 


trip. Meanwhile no great hardship is experienced by those 


who go to the Continent with sketch-books or to take part 


in winter sports. It is not necessary for the ordinary 


traveller to be equipped with ice axe or climbing irons, and 


an arctic outfit is not desirable. The facilities offered in 


recent vears have created a class of regular visitors to 


Switzerland under snow, and the winter season was promoted 
last year to a handbook of itsown.* One of the associations 
for encouraging travel is the Public Schools Winter Sports 
Club, and had this body been formed early in the eighteenth 


century, instead of in the twentieth, undoubtedly the name of 
Samuel Johnson would have appeared among the members : 


for Boswell relates that when the future genius was at Lich- 


field 
ordinary diversions, but reserved his only amusement for the 


School he never joined with the other boys in their 


le to the re ts in Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Gern y, A 
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ryt } } ‘ ] } 1] ] ] } > 
winter, when he took pleasure in being pulled along the ice 
by a barefooted youth. The Club 1s under the presidency 
of the Head-master of Eton. 


From the time when carol singers and waits begin to 


melodies on unwilling ears until the end of 


inflict their 
sieves for travellers 


skaters 


February the great railway stations are 


to Switzerland and other countries. Deserted by 


and ski-runners is the land where ice is so rare and snow so 
Enthusiasm and appreciation for winter spreads 


bells 


men and women well 


unwelcome 


rapidly, and each season the jingle-jangle of sleigh 


greets new visitors. Among them are 


known in the world of art and letters, and in many pictures 


and books experiences are reflected. ‘The illustrated library 


of winter sports increases and improves, and if the year ever 


comes again when the forest trees of England are split by 


Thames is hidden by ice 
facts to 


the frosts and the water in the 


there will be an army of experts to transmit the 


posterity. 





Passing Events. 


JOHN HONEYMAN, the architect responsible 


VI - 
L for the n 


dral, suggests that there should be 


1uch-discussed restoration of Iona Cathe- 


an amalgamation of the 


National Gallery and the Scottish and Irish National 
Galleries: this because in the United Kingdom there can, 
strictly speaking, be but one National Gallery. His idea is 


that this would reduce the probability of competition for 


works of art 


system of interchange. 


and bring about a wise 





. oa 8 rg 


Curlers at Kandersteg 


From a photograph. 

















PASSING 


*NOW si ture ypular amusen some Swis 
sous cam A ae a te 
ympetl n attracted a large entry pl winne 
ere Mr. H J. Bateman, Head-mastet f the lechnica 
institut Leyton; Mr. Arthur Rackham, A.R.W.S., who 

ctised in a medium new to him, and Mrs. |. Foste 
Fraset 


\ R. JOHN DAVIDSON, the poet-playwright, say 
1 that “there are no words at least, there 1s no 


pros to describe three of the resurrected Turners at tl 

late Gallery “They are sheer mirack only music might 
them over again. I believe the sunrises of ‘Turner 
is 3 

could be transmuted into music. Light is sound; r 


rainbow its diatonic scale Everyone seems to feel this 


inconsciously, to know it intuitively. In an illuminativ 


article, Mr. Davidson, leaping “a chasm with a hypothetical 


vaulting-pole,” 


light and sound as “isomeric forms of the omnipresent 


one inaudible, the other invisible.” He is re- 


ether, the 


enunciating an ancient teac hing \propos ol the ‘| urners, 


Mr. MacColl’s descriptions of them in the newly-issued 


are fine specimens of his power to write tersely 
and explicitly. But, as we all know, he is, as well, a maker 
of living phrases. 

Govan of the 


unvellng at memorial statue Ol 


(ae 
Mrs. Eldet 


iccurate statement to be made that, apart from royalty, it is 


John caused the perhaps not quite 


one of six statues to women which have been raised in this 


country. Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, whose bust o 


Robert Browning, his father, was unveiled at the Browning 


Hall, Walworth, on the seventeenth anniversary of the poet’s 


and, as a painter, ha 


death, studied for atime under Rodin, 


xhibited at the Royal Academy 
) UNCTUALITY in finishing work is far from being an 
Matthew Maris, for 


nstance, allowed a child sitter to reach maturity, and still 


invariable characteristic of artists. 


the commission remained incomplete Leighton was a 


signal exception. Mr. Val Prinsep said that the P.R.A 
could always tell to a day when he would complete a work 
Moon Yet 
was only three days after time He locked 


himself in his studio and re-painted the picture. 


i| GABRIEI FERRIER. recently elected to the 
i . Institute of France, is a bnilliant draughtsmar 
l. as 


one ol the 


nce only did he fail—with the ‘Summer 


even then he 


and, Professors at Julian's, a _ penetrative 


criti 


“| “HE Scottish 
present Su 


Whether it will be painted by Mr. Sargent or by 


resolved to 


Libs ral 


Henry Campbell-Bannerman with his 


Association has 


portrait 


one of C.-B.’s distinguished countrymen remains to be seer 


} 


Putting Mr. Orchardson aside on the score of health, ther 


are Sir James Guthrie, who sees finely and paints beautifully, 


and among others, Sir George Reid, who is always forceful. 


Sir William Richmond is painting Dr. Arthur Evans, the 


eminent archeologist, the picture being a presentation to 


the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford from admirers of its 


many years’ able Keeper 


elaborates this theory of unity, and defines 


EVENTS. 





A Poster of the Swiss Federal Railways 


By P. Colombi 


exhibitien of 


MEMORIAI 


Charles, 


\ works Dy the late James 
_ 


pl tures at the W inter Acad my, will shortly be 


admirably represented by three or four 


Ope ne d mn 


tl By the way, Mr. Barrie purchased 


1¢ Leicester Galleries. 


from here one of ‘Peter Pan’ drawings of Mr 


t 
Rackham, th 


holding to the tail of his kite The 


he deft 
at showing Peter flying through the ai 


\rthur 
exhibition of works by 
Fragonard and Chardin at the Beaux Arts is assured of 
SUCCESS, for M. Henri de Rothschild, the Preside nt of the 
committee, himself owns some fine examples. At a new 
Madeleine 


from the time ol 


Paris gallery—Shirley’s near th there was held 


in December a show of water-colours 


Alexander Cozens, natural son of Peter the Great, down to 


1 11 


Brabazon. Constable enthusiastically called John Robert 


Cozens, son of Alexander, “ the greatest artist who had ever 


painted landscape 


celebrate its 


= fiftieth \merican 
Institute of Architects resolved.on the establishment 


of a medal to be 


anniversary, tive 


ose who had contributed 


awarded to tl 
most signally to the art aspect of arcl 


Sil Aston Webb, R \ . whose 


Mr. Solomon J. 


itecture, Irrespective 


of country. portrait by 


Solomon was lately placed with those of 


Presidents R.I.B.A., was the first 


other past 


recipient 


OSSIBLY Mr. 
which has been seen in Paris, will be exhibited in 
Italy. Mr 


Director of the 


] avery s 
Pennell has 
Uthzi to 


illustrate 


this country before it 


goes to 
accepted the invitation of the 
contribute a selection of his drawings made to 


Mr. Maurice 


Hewlett’s ‘ Road in Tuscany. 
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\ CASE of importance to artists came before a London 
/ 


magistrate in December. It turned on the question 


whether it is fraudulent for a dealer to obtain pictures from 
an artist on “sale or return” and immediately thereafter to 


pawn them. Judgment was in the negative. It is essential, 
then, that before parting with work to persons of whom they 
know little, an artist should make them sign a declaration to 
prove they are acting as his agent, otherwise it would appear 
that recovery is possible only on the ground of an ordinary 
debt. 
" Bue whole is right and good” was Ruskin’s summary 
of the portrait of John Stuart Blackie by James 
Archer, R.S.A., who, when over eighty, died at Haslemere 
in the autumn of r904. Archer achieved fame in England 
as well as in Scotland, exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
from 1850 till the year of his death, one of his 1872 contri- 
butions being a portrait of Irving as Mathias in “ The Bells.” 
‘Spring-Time ’ (p. 63) is characteristic of some of his broadly 


handled fancy subjects 


B Biaspene: was a representative gathering of men dis- 

tinguished in literature, art and society, at the dinner 
to Mr. Frederick Wedmore, when was presented to him a 
testimonial in recognition of his services to art as a writer. 
Mr. Wedmore is one of the few honorary members of th 


Painter-Etchers. 


“T “HE Dean and Chapter of Westminster have appointed 
| Mr. W. R. Lethaby, 

Mr. Micklethwaite as 

years Mr. Lethaby has been Professor of Design at the 


F.S.A., to succeed the lat 
‘Surveyor of the Fabric.” For some 
Royal College of Art, and is a recognised authority on early 
the College of Art, 


members of the Chamber of Commerce Delegation which 


architecture. Apropos ol several 
recently visited Austria, Hungary, and other parts of central 
Kurope, expressed the opinion that they had seen nothing 
abroad so good as the instruction given at South Kensington. 
On the other hand, they had no praise for the actual building 


at South Kensington. 


e Byer Whitechapel Art Gallery is appealing for an extra 


£500 a year in order to make full use of the 


o~ s 


building About two million persons have visited the 


exhibitions organised since Lord Rosebery opened the 


gallery in rgo1. Mr. Aitken is an able Director of this 
centre of light in a squalid district, and the appeal should 
not be in vain. A new and admirable scheme is sketched 


for future spring shows. 


“THREE of the six artists elected to membership of the 

| Institute of Oil Painters are, or have been R.B.AJ's. 
Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram and Mr. G. C, Haité still belong to 
Suffolk Street, and Mr. C. M. Q. Orchardson, son of the 
R.A,, long ago. Mr. J. 
Knight is the able painter of the winter landscape bought 
from the 1906 Academy for Mr. Hugh G. 


as a portraitist, is, of course, son of 


Scottish withdrew not Buxton 
Melbourne. 
Riviere, well known 
Mr. Briton Riviere. The other new member is Mr. Adam 
House sin e 


B. Proctor, who has exhibited at Burlington 


1888. ‘The Society of ‘Twenty-Five has filled up its roll by 


the election of Professor Gerald Moira. 
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-Y RIOR to its exhibition now open at the New Gallery, 
the International Society elected twenty-three new 
associates and one honorary member, M. Bartholome, the 
The choice of artists of the 
John, W. 
Havard 


well-known French sculptor. 
standing of Messrs. A. E, 
Ricketts, Henri Le 


eminently wise. The three women associates are Olga de 


Orpen, Charles 


Sidaner, and Thomas, is 
Boznanska, Cecilia Beaux, and Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
One is especially glad to see the inclusion of two or three 


talented New English Art Club men. 


iS ihe masterly miniature by Holbein, of a woman ot 

twenty-three, which fetched £2,750 at the Hawkins 
sale, 1904 (reproduced in THE ART JOURNAL 1904, P. 233) 
Norfolk, as 


catalogued, nor of LadyFrances Vere, as some assumed. — In 


is neither of Frances Howard, Duchess of 
the sumptuous catalogue of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection 
of miniatures, now in preparation, it will appear as the 
Throg 


lo« ke t 


portrait of Mrs. Pemberton, daughter of Richard 


morton. The armorial bearings originally on the 


have he Iped towards identification. 


\ the opening of the exhibition of his works in 
 * Manchester, Mr. Holman Hunt told the story of 
‘The Lady of Shalott,’ for which a subscription was started 


with the object of presenting it to the nation. The picture 


was begun about fifteen years ago, and Millais and Burne- 
Jones saw it when partially advanced. When his eyesight 
began to fail somewhat seriously, Mr. Holman Hunt was 
assisted by Mr. Edward R. Hughes, R.WS., with whose aid 
Of course the artist is in no way 


‘Lady of Shalott ’ 


the picture was finished. 
associated with the movement to buy this 


for the nation. 


several 


‘| HE re-admission into the National Gallery of Reynolds’ 
necessitated 


superb Cockburn group has 
changes in Room XVIII. 


on the west side of ‘ The Three Graces,’ to one of the most 


It has been hung as a pendant, 


masterly portraits of men in British art, Sir Joshua’s ‘ Lord 


Heathfield.’ 


\ GOOD deal has been heard of a picture bought for 
- 


an old song at auction in December, 1905, for 


which £12,000 has been asked by the purchaser. It is 
said to be by Gainsborough, and to represent Mrs. Robin- 
son as Perdita, as does the exquisite picture at Hertford 


House. 


“IR HERBERT MAXWELL has decided that the 
this seventeenth century Flemish tapestries discovered in 
Holyrood Palace, where for nearly half a century they had 
been stored, form part of the national decorative treasures 
of Scotland. 


from Fergus onward to Charles II., and were executed in 


The tapestries represent kings of Scotland, 


the 1680’s under a contract whereby James de Witte agreed 
to finish them within two years, the payment being at the 
rate of #120 a year. All the monarchs were to be “in 
large royall postures.” Authentic originals were available 
for the There still remains 


unsettled the question of whether the valuable old furniture 


portraits ol the later kings, 


in the same apartments belongs to the Duke of Hamilton or 


to the Crown 
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Spring-Time 


By permission of T. Threlfall, Esq By J Arct RS.A 
y James rcher : 
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7 ie majority report by the Committee of Enquiry into 
the work carried on by the Royal Hibernian 
\cademy asserts that a new charter is necessary to remedy 


the defects in the constitution of the R HLA 


TOTICE should have been taken of the rooth anni 
N versary of the painting of Wilkie’s ‘ Village Poli 
ians, a picture which brought him into general notice in 
1806, the vear after he came to London. It was the outcome 
fan introduction to Lord Mansfield by Stodart, a pianoforte 
dealer. ‘There was no definite arrangement as to price at 
the start, though Wilkie is said to have vaguely mentioned 
is gs. .\fter some acrimonious correspondence, Lord Mans 
field paid him 30 gs. Jackson, in conversation with Sir 


Georg2 Beaumont and Lord Mulgrave, held that the picture 
save Wilkie a place “second to no Dutchman that ever 


pore palette.” 


LINK with a remote past was snapped on the pen 
4 \ ultimate day of 1906 by the death, in her ninety-fifth 
year, of Mrs. Goodman, wee Julia Salaman. She exhibited 
portraits at the Academy from 1838 to 1863, and till three 
years ago worked regularly at her easel. Not long ago she 
reminded Mr. Frith of being his z/s-@-7zs in a quadrille, 


when her partner was Wilkie. 


\ KR. PIERPONT MORGAN continues his intrepid 
1 | Way as a picture-collector. Recent additions are 
the masterly pair of Hals portraits from the Mnisech Gallery, 
Paris, which he has already presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, where they will be hung early this 
year, and the celebrated ‘ Miss Farren, Countess of Derby,’ 
1790, for whicn Lord Derby had to pay Lawrence roo gs. 
instead of 60 gs., because he postponed the purchase for 


a couple of years, 


“i ii great ceiling of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 

associated with some of the most dramatic events in 
our history, has been undergoing restoration. Charles L., 
carrying out the idea of his father, commissioned Rubens to 
paint it, which he did in Antwerp from sketches made in 
London in 1629-30. ‘The huge canvases were kept rolled 
up for nearly a year because the artist would not part from 


them without the money. 


NV UCH has been written by the so-called scientific art 
L | critics or “‘ pictorial detectives” about the ‘ Portrait 
of a Poet,’ No. 636 in the National Gallery. First it was 
given to ‘Titian, then it was officially “ recognised as a fine 
work by Palma,” later restored to ‘Titian, under whose 
name it appears in the last catalogue issued since the 
appointment as Director of Sir Charles Holroyd. Never- 


theless in an essay on the North Italian pictures under his 


JOURNAL. 


charge Sir Charles has lately alluded to it as a Palma “ very 


empty after Titian.” No wonder the public is a_ little 


bewildered 


| N his Lersenal Reminiscences of Irving, Mr. Bram Stoker 
relates how Sir Henry bought for #20 or #40 one of 


many pictures by Whistler which were piled “several feet 





thick” against a wall of a dealer's gallery. This was 
‘Irving as Philip II. of Spain, which made 4,800 gs. in 
December last, when the actor's collections came under the 
hammer. lhe picture now belongs to Mr George ¢ 

Thomas of Philadelphia, who after the auction made an 
offer of about £1,500 to the trustees for Sargent’s ‘ Ellen 
Perry as Lady Macbeth.’ hat picture, however, was 
sold to Mr. Joseph Duveen, who presented it to the Tate 


Gallery. 


VI R. G. Fk. BODLEY has with Mr. Henry Vaughan 
Zz been commissioned to build one of the most 
important edifices of recent years. This is the new 


Washington Cathedral, which is to cost over a million 


sterling. 


. ie following note of purchase comes from the Art 

Institute, Chicago: A great altarpiece by El Greco, 
on canvas, 13 ft. 2 in. high and 7 ft. 6 in. wide, has been 
acquired. The subject is ‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ 
[t was painted for the church of San Domingo el Antiguo, 
Toledo, Spain, in 1577, where it is now replaced by a modern 
copy. It passed into the possession of a branch of the Bour- 
bon family, has been exhibited during late years in the Prado 
at Madrid, and is now the property of the Institute, by whom 
it was bought in the summer of 1906 for 200,000 francs. 
Its authenticity is unquestioned, and it is probably the most 
important work of the artist out of Spain. It is thought to 
be excelled by only two of his works—-‘ The Burial of the 
Count of Orgaz, in the church of Santo Tomé at Toledo, 


and ‘ El Espolio’ in the Cathedral of Toledo. 


F carried out, the determination of the Duke of Cumber- 
| land to remove from the Vienna Art Museum the 
Welfen treasures, which have been exhibited there for four 
decades, would cause the capital to lose one of its attrac- 
tions. A fine twelfth century reliquary, formed as a Byzan- 


tine church, is chief among the treasures. 


~OR some years there has been a Stock Exchange Art 
I : Society, which holds an exhibition within earshot of 
the clamour on ’Change. One of the latest amateur art 
associations, which may be accepted as a sign of the 
increasing “ hunger for the beautiful,” or merely of an age 
of “ exhibitionitis,” according as we will, is that of Sorters 


and Postmen. ‘lhe inaugural show was at Mount Pleasant. 


The Stage Scene Competition. 


HE drawings to illustrate a Scene in a Theatre should be sent in by February 20, and the coupon printed among the 


advertisements (p. 6) should be enclosed in accordance with the conditions. Drawings in oil or water-colours are eligible. 
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Sculpture 


By Frank Cundall, 


Secretary and Librarian 


“Tt “HE Indies in the 


wealthy planters in the West 
eighteenth centurs paid, as a rule, but little heed 


either to Literature or the Arts Libraries wer 


rarely met with in the great houses, as the principal 
residences on the estates were called; and, with but few 
exceptions, no pictures of any value were sent out with th 
late and glass which loaded their dining-tables and side 
oards of liberal proportions. ‘This was in part due to the 
fact that very few of them looked upon the West Indies as 
heir home, preferring as they did to cut a dash in London, 
sath or Brighton on the proceeds of their slave-grown 
ir. It is perhaps to the credit of the Jamaica planters 
iat the best works of art in the island are monuments 
xpressive of gratitude to great men, and memorials to thei! 
elebrated and beloved dead 

Of the twelve principal pieces of eighteenth century 
sculpture in Jamaica, ten are from the chisel of Bacor 
he two others are an iconic monument, in Halfway Tre: 


Church, by John Cheere (a brother of Sir Henry Cheere, 


the instructor of Roubiliac), of James Lawes (who died in 


1733), a brother of Sir Nicholas Lawes, a Governor of the 
sland; and a monument, in Port Royal Church, by 


Roubiliac, to a Lieutenant Stapleton, who lost his life in 1754 
y the bursting of a cannon at Port Morant. The former 
s a dignified piece of work, worthy to rank beside the 
yroductions of many a better known sculptor. ‘The latter 


} 


} I theatrical effect, albeit grace 


xhibits all Roubiliac’s Fren« 
In treatment 
It was Rodney's great victory over de Grasse oft 


Dyominica on the 12th of April, 1782, that indirectly gave to 


} 


Bacon his chance of work in Jamaica. ‘Though the battl 


vas fought one thousand miles from their shores, the Jamaica 
planters well realised what that victory meant to them and 
to the British Empire in the West Indies, if not throughout 
ve world. Early in that year England’s ownership in_ the 
West Indies had reached its nadir ; all that was in her hands 
eing Jamaica, Barbados and Antigua. Accustomed as 
they were to vote swords of honour, pieces ol plate and 
addresses to soldiers and sailors who earned their gratitude, 
the House of Assembly at once saw that something more 
was required to perpetuate the glorious victory by which 
Kodney had shattered French hopes in West Indian waters, 
when they were at their highest. 
On the 2oth of February, 1783, the House of Assembly 
resolved to write to the Agent of the island in England 
(Stephen Fuller) desiring him “to apply to the most eminent 


artist in England, to prepare an elegant marble statue of 


7 art was received fr Jamaica before t terrible rthquak 
inuary 14t is The ents w vere the Parish Chur« f Ki 

ve ibtless all t destroy but it is t ‘ ped that t fa s sta 
Rk ey, wi it w fortunately resolved by the casting-vote the Spea 
Assembly to erect in Spanish Town instead of Kingston, and tt th ent 

aul is parts oft! island, y " tructi 


MARCH, 1907 


in Jamaica. 
F.S.A.. 


of the Institute, Jamaica. 


approved by the Royal Academy were to 


directed Bacon, Carlini, Nollekens, Tyler and Wilt 


Li 


rd Rodney, 


with a handsome pedestal to the sa 


erected in Spanish ‘Town, in commemoration of thx 


\ 


Dr 





} 


meers 


tory obtainec 


serving 


2th day of 


e most eminent statuary employed to carry tl 


Inst 


pare 


ead 


11 


all 


aesi 


1 by that gallant commander and 


French fleet, 


under him, over the 


sw gs 
April, 1782. 


| 


an 


Premiums for di 


} 


t 


anonymous compe tition tk 


“1 


¢ 
if 


to Loe 


Fiorious 


ns 


brave 


otters d. and 


7 
iCill 


! 
) 


English sculptors, the Council of th 


ry 


is 


Only 


(Montego Bay Church 
Photo 


Isaacs 


, 
Bac on 


Rosa 


ain 


Palmer 


l'yler sent 


’ 
l 


Monument. 
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re 
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Ont 
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miums 


idemy 
td 
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By John Bacon, R.A 
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7 
to. Brenna The Rodney Memorial Building, Spanish Town, Jamaica 
Was enti e Bac We rea 1 Leshe ane crv wl rose from his brother-artists. wl 7 
s‘** Lite of Sir Joshua Reynolds” that the President offered to do all the national monuments at rcentag 
ng to Parry (Letter to the Dilettanti Society, 1798) velow the parliamentary price, is not to be wondere: t 
ch ad appointed at the pe r resi compian ng tl (dne even Ss ithises with the acrid | Sell vho sai 
SOT measure di eater ale object those Vi Bacor St ( the stonewt rk for the nav nad arm\ 
sted the commission to the Academ\ But smue ev ought also cive him the contract for ms and pork 
bacon was recognised as e best sculptor of the m¢ Whe t s\ Iptors askee e presumptuous potter 
ttle difficult to understand what Sir Jos! L expecter hey called him, what he meant b s proposal, he replie 
Roval Academy might, it is true. have one outsice that he desire » employ monumental sculpture t 
r own body, and asked the voung Flaxman to compete. important moral purpos« 
had already shown his genius he Jamaica House of Assembly voted “71,000 sterling 
hough a man of no special breeding, Bacon, unlike th for the Rodney Memorial, as it is now called: but, as is 
Nollekens, was a born courtier. He slid into fam usually the case in such matters, the monument cost then 
iging everybody, and taking no offenc In order to considerably more before it was completed 
d the old-fashioned method of squirting water into the The statue did not arrive until 179 and in that year 
from the mouth, he introduced a silver syringe, which the inhabitants of Kingston and Port Royal, having heard 
rst used to good effect at the first sitting granted to him with concern a reé port that it was to be erected in Spanish 
the King, (his was about 1774, and for the next own, petitioned the House that it might be placed in the 
rter of a century his success was assured Mut of Parade of Kingston. rhe petition says :—‘** Conscious that 
een competitions for monuments he won fifteen Un such an ornament can only be adapted to decorate a place 
unatcly, history does not tell us the name of his success equally conspicuous in point of situation, and convenient 
mpetitor on the sixteenth occasion, with respect to proximity to those harbours which his 
Success seemed to make Bacon the more greedy. He victory graced, they have anticipated the public approbation 
accused, not without a cause, for trying to secure a of seeing his statue erected in the centre of the first com 
iopoly of the public sculpture of the country; and th mercial town in the West Indies, and solicit us to improve 
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has obviously no Lhere rt r re 
connection with = it. vard inherits 
Chis monument was stecte 
evidently ordered of 
Bacon while he was | 
at work on the Che next mon 
Rodney memorial, ument is probably 
and probably as a that which, after 
result of his obtain the Rodney me 
Ing that commis- morial, Is the be st ' 
sion. knowninthe island 
he next work by the monument 
Bacon in Jamaica in of Rosa Palmer, | 
chronological order also in Montego 
is the memorial in Bay parish church. 
Montego Bay church It bears the sculp 
to Dr. George Ma tor’s name and 
farquhar, who died the dat 1794 
on Christmas Day, She to whose 
1786, aged 44, after memory it was 
devoting 22 years to erected, the wife 
“the arduous _ but of the Hon. John 
useful practice of the Palmer, died on 
healing art.” Ihe the rst of May, 
monument bears 1790, aged 72 
Pe Oe eacons name and years his mon Vecaa? nde he —— 
Kingston the date 1791. lt ument has been nas Ode Tne 
Parish Church, By John Bacon, R.A } | ' . 
Photo. Raves aispiays, 1n relief, a fOr vears con 
seated figure of Be nected with a 
nevolence resting her legend ot Rost Wolmer Monument 
, R . , ; R S Kingston 
head on her left hand Hall —an_ estat Parish Church By John Bacon, R.A 
On the backgroun named, it is said, Photo. Raves 
ire the Pelican and after her—owned 
her young, beloved by her husband, about ten miles to the west of Montego Bay 
by Bacon. Into this legend of cruelty to slaves and murder of het 
Phe monument several husbands by a certain Mrs. Palmer it is not 
f Dr. Fortunatus necessary for us to enter. It is believed that the wicked 
D’Warris, Custos Mrs. Palmer, Ann by name, was the second wife of John 
rotulorum = of _ the Palmer. Controversies have raged, having for their subject 
parish of St. George, the identity of the figure on the monument ; some maintain 
and hisstep-daughter, ing that it was the good, others the bad Mrs. Palmer \s 
in thi Kingston a matter of fact it represented neither, but 1s merely at 
parish church, comes emblematic figure such as Bacon was very fond of putting 
next. LD’ Warris died into his memorials ; and in all probability the head in the 
n 1790. ‘The monu vase represents the features of Rosa Palmer. In Lawrenc: 
ment bears the date \rcher’s “ Monumental Inscriptions of the West Indies,” it 
1792. It represents is erroneously ascribed to Flaxman-—an_ unaccountable 
a recumbent female blunder. 
figure resting on an The monument to Malcolm Laing (died 1781) and his 
urn, gazing at an wife, in Kingston parish church, of the year 1794, represents 
angel conducting the a female figure seated, emblematic of grief: the phoenix, as 
soul of the departed usual, being introduced in the background. It is one of 
upwards, The poetry what one may call Bacon’s workshop studies, kept ready to 
on the urn, descrip meet any demand—what painters would call a pot-boiler 
tive of the scene re Of much higher value as a work of art is the monument 
te ene eee presented, is hardly erected by the people of Jamaica to the Earl and Countess 
sectetiniataatodediadieieemmaial : : 
REE equal to Bacon's of Effingham. ‘The Earl of Effingham, who succeeded Sir 
en ere art Alured Clarke in the governorship of the island, arrived i 


Port Royal, accompanied by Catherine his wife, on the 17th 


ascend 1 Suis dae of March, 1790. On the 13th of October in the following 
. Laing Monument entle spirits ‘ ‘ 
ngston . 


| ee ) ye 
Parish Church By John Bacon, R.A Where yon angel soars a: ; . , : , 
Photo. Raves ibove : voyage undertaken for the benefit of her health. On the 


ar the Countess died on board the H.M.S. Diana, on a 
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D'Warris Monument 
Kingston 
Parish Church 
Photo. Raves 


By John Bacon, R.A 


Tot t Nov mber at | I oOHlower s { ntess whon 
sceme willing I S Vive and nis po was epositec 
n the same vrave two specia Acts were assed ¢ spt nsing 
with the Act of 1780. w ( ro te Urving In <¢ irches 
ind indemnifying the Rector of St. Catherine from al 
penalties in this case On the 7th of December, 1791, the 
Assembly voted #500 sterling for this monument : but 
nust have cost very much more It bears Bacon’s nam 
and the date, 1796. On a pyramidal obelisk of marble is 
in url rated with festoons of flowers and the arms of 


\bove the urn are represented the 


Chancellors Seal of the island, the mace and sword in 


| ] } | 
Saltire, and the usual emblematic Seals of Justice. On one 


side of the monument, supporting the urn, stands a figure 
emblemati ol | imaica, be aring the crest of the island (an 
alligator passant) on her zone. On the other side a lovely 
boy holding an olive branch in his left hand, resting on a 


cornucopia full of fruits, while his right hand 


tropical 


upon a shield on which are blazoned the arms of Jamaica: 


argent on a cross gules, five pine-apples ; dexter supporter 
in Ind female, in her exterior hand a basket of fruit 
sinister, an Indian warrior, in his exterior hand a bow, bot! 
plumed. Crest as above Motto, “ /ndus utergue serviet 
un 

In two more years two more monuments by Bacon were 
erected in the parish church of St. Catherine at Spanish 


IN JAMAICA. 9 


Lown those to the wife of Sir Adam Williamson, who died 
1 1794, and to Dr. Richard Batty, who died in 1796. Of 
these, unfortunately, that to Dr. Batty has been almost 
entirely destroyed, since Lawrence-.rcher prepared his 


British West 
“White 


notes for his “* Monumental Inscriptions of the 


Indies is thus ck scribed by Roby 


in 1864-65. It 


marble, relieved by vray, on which Is represt nted, by the 


chisel of J. Bacon, London, 1798, a pensive female figure, 


over an altar, on which is sculptured a_ pelican 


bending 
feeding her young, and upon it an antique lamp with flame 


remains, The 


The head of the pelican is now all that 

1] } } “ a) 
monument to Mrs, Williamson bears the inscription Jno 
Bacon fecit, London, 1798. It represents a female figure 


in high relief, weeping, and turning away from a column, 
right arm is turned, her hand holding som 


\dam 


which are the 


round which het 


flowers. ‘The column, which bears the arms of Sit 


surmounted Dy an urn, on 
Adam Williamson) 


After 


the monument: “ To 


Williamson, is 
initials A. W 


her virtues, we 


(lor a record ol 


read on such distin 


guished Excellence the Assembly of Jamaica could not be 


’ 


insensible. With general assent, and the universal appro 


this memorial of 
Her 


Lieutenant-Governor 


bation of their constituents, they voted 


gratitude, affection and esteem husband, 


public 
Major-General 


} 


and Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in November, 179¢ 


Williamson, became a 


Effingham he assumed thi 


held till the 


and on the death cf the Earl of 
arrival, il 


week 


Knight Commander 


the island, which he 


Balcarres, who invested him (a 


Order of the 





F fingham Monument 
Spanish Town Cathedral 


Photo. Raves By John Bacon, R.A 
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Bat Williamson then left Jamaica to take up th 


thee of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of sucl 


Mm, special acts Were passed 


allow burial in the churcl In November, 1794, the 


} + ) } 
\ssembly directed the sum of £32 sterling to be remitted 
to the island agent tor the purchase of this monument: but 


this cannot have been the whole sum pak 


Che monument of I) Francis Rigby Broadbelt, who 
1795, also in Spanish ‘Town Cathedral, thoug! 
aring Bacon’s name is no date attached to the signa 

ure but the memorial inscription tells us that it was 
erected in 1799 It represents a femal figure, the person 


heation of Medicine, supporting with her left hand the 
fainting figure of Hope 

lhe latest work by Bacon in Jamaica is also the least 
mportant—a monument of Mary Carr, daughter of Dawkins 


(arr (died 1798), in Kingston parish church, It is in th 
sual pyramidal form, and represents a classic urn on a 
edestal, It 1s signed * |. Bacon, sct., London, 1799,” and 

ust have been one of the last works executed by him, for 


e died in that year It is, at the best, but a workshop 





Lawes Monument 


Half-way Tree 
Church By John Cheere 
Photo. Raves 


Watts’ ‘Justice’ Fresco in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 











\ if \ ( et t tne COST OT eriais i 
m at intervals during five vears, al was finishes 
‘ [he tresco, 45 ft ong r { n lw centr 
covers the upper portion of the north wa ! 
“ old building was Hogarth’s ‘ Paul before Felix Phet 
in all thirty-three figures, with statuesque forms of Jus 
Mere) na Religion throned above the triple ranks 
ap ey : Givers \s with Raphael's famed ‘Schoo \t 


several portraits are introduced. Minos ts Tet 


af 


smooth-faced Justiman, Sir William Harcourt: 1 \ 


Ina, Holman Hunt, then famous as the painter of 








baiaie ) dy ht a enn 

Anne Williamson Monument . » RA Edward L., ir Char! Newton ; ‘| 

Spanish Town Mrs. Dalrympl Chis is the most importa 

Cathedral By John Bacon, R.A 
Photo. Rave 


expression of Watts’ public art. 








Light of the World’: the Earl of Pembroke, Edward Arn 











ADVENTURES IN DONEGAL. 





ra had ( ised to lta tn tal 
shone. bright! our guic va 
oS amusing ; auspiciously, the 
the cottage of the new Una 
; 


We escaped at cockcrow 
Never from 
. 


choice had either ot 
is risen with so much 
t first call, We aq rn 
omprehended 


the Siynil 


words of our torchbearer, that 
our refuge was the | ( 
: a i ; w 











© room n aT own tor ne 
ther stranger \ hilip in root 
l b n partitioned vit tt 

matchboarding, and as we cre] 


out from our half in the morn 








t might have been from. the 
Black Hole of Calcutta Better 
for you, argued Boots, was t 
ialf-room, and blankets therew 
Bait-gatherers on the Sands of Dunfanaghy thar i sota wit t le ths ww 
By W. Monk, R.E the smoke-roon Pos \ was 
rignt ut, generous to ot rs wW 


with an cenuck Sus ne sige : ai kish “ Fs 
Adventures in iit ical daeeiniiaeaiaiaaiene ta ss ee 
, Dunfanagl 
Donegal. Py EEE oR 


our int i rest IO! on aga 
1) inaghy, so that we might enjoy its fu ttra 
. ~H Cilt Wil ‘ | wn u ween starr ym our } vramme t ve we 
' I S \ S sort eave without compl ww our explorat t 
g ! t rhoo Turner w ‘ S Here other 
Doneg ( rem ndscape paint ippearer 
e rlee very « adapt tsell » His 1dea ind tl 
\ CKY Pres r xht ( S d for m He w vith us on th in ( 
‘ r spit were I Ce f | oat n € y sa 1 in t irtisti 
Te ola 
‘ Sidhe ‘ ‘ ePeT 
} “4 \ \s We S 
ch tne Uta SCC con 
’ , G res 
a 1¢ re accidents o 
( \I nol advent es oO] 
vere forgotte! ! 
Sail nemories ol previ 
Sit wakenec I ha 
‘ ible ram ot mine wi 
re it we were to De beddec 
hy, , 


terror;rs 


and others, in a town 


= 
Cc 


transierread 





Q eartedly to 
I iT iter on, to our lody 
uy ont Wi were tired 
\ d dined sufficiently we the 
The Bay, Dunfanaghy 
; H H l I 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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The Pig's Back 


place, and Horn Head composed itself majestically. Even 
a party of bait-gatherers suggested Turner, for his Calais 


} 


subject might have been painted as well at Dunfanaghy. 
Greater splendours might be revealed in the future, but 
those before us were too real to be left without regret, 

Cold chilled 


I'he few houses which constitute the town did not betray the 


rain the air as we rode into Gortahork. 
comforts we sought, and it seemed likely that the experience 
of the previous night would be repeated. But these uneasy 
thoughts were speedily changed by an inquiry at the Post- 
office. Bright rooms were opened at a signal from Michael 
McFadden, and by the fireside we sat down to enjoy the 


luxuries of this unexpected shelter. A substantial repast 


was readily attacked, and, like the disappearing mice in a 


magic-lantern show, a relay of steaming potatoes was 
brought in every few minutes to keep the meal alive. A 


ballad singer lifted his voice to float above the roar of the 


bluff weather outside, and entertainment never failed. It 
was a generous reception. 

lory Island is on the list of the places not served by 
the Post-office with a Sunday delivery of letters; once a 


week 


to the mainland to exchange notes. 


Tuesdays—weather permitting, the authorities send 
The landing-place of 
their boat is near Magheraroarty, pronounced Maroty, with 

The 


small islands between Tory Sound and the coast are not so 


guttural variation of the “r” to get the local groll. 


inaccessible as the large one out at sea, and it is possible 





Muckish Mountain from Dunfanaghy 
By W. Monk, R.E 


sometimes to walk over the sands to Inishbofin, a pace for 


a quiet holiday. The mail-boat from ‘Tory came towards 


the coastguard station, and as her 


track 


seemed to 


the land as we waited at 


bow parted the indigo water, and speckled th with 


silver, the opportunity for crossing to the island 
} 


+} 
His 


the skipper and 
No. SO broken 


worthy pirate told us his family history, and al 


tye pre st nted. SO we interviewed 


beaming mate. Had we the Gaelic ? 
english the 
about the herring industry, spoke of the bad weather, and 
for top-shelf stuff on such an excursion 


aske d 


Then began a wonderful sum, 


the necessit 


Pressed to state the cost to us, he for the loan of 


pencil and paper. arithmetic 


extraordinary. After some minutes we became alarmed, 


and wondered if there was a misunderstanding. Perhaps 
this was a local Chief, who fancied we wished to purchase 
his property. The profit and loss calculation went on until 
the sheet was nearly filled, and then the balance was struck. 
It made us sad. said, when 


So were we. Some day, we 


we had provided for old age, we would return to consider 


his estimate, but at the moment funds were inadequate. 
With hearty handshakes, free, the islanders departed, and 
we returned to Gortahork. 

It was a holiday. From near and far, men and women 
of all ages and weather-beaten were walking to Falcarragh 
in a demonstration of the Ancient Order of 
Workaday clothes had been discarded for 


A happy little 


to take part 
Hibernians. 


finery, and the road was gay with colour. 
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occasion, but there ended her 
share in the proceedings, and all 
he could do was to watch mor 
fortunate mortals. She seemed 
indifferent to the cold air of the 
morning, and when rain drove us 
away she, more hardy, sat down 
on the side of the hill and merel\ 
wrapped her shawl more closely 
about her body. We passed th 
spot a few hours later, and sh 
was still squatting serenely on 
the sodden earth It was a 
lesson to us of endurance, and 
we vowed never again to shiver 
when the rain beat under ow 
waterpros ts 

The simple dwelling-places ot 
the poor in Donegal belong so 


indisputably to the land that the 





charm of the scenery is. often 
The Scene of an Eviction. completed by then presence 


By W. Monk, R.E Although these cabins are usually 


barren of comforts, they fit wel 


irl minding some cattie alone remained out of the pro- into the coarse earth, and seem to have grown up 


’ ther 
) 


cession. She had put on a bright red skirt to suit the great places naturally rather than from human necessity. cca 





Tory, Inishbofin, and other islands, from Magheraroarty. 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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Uncatalogued Wreckage 


By W. Monk, R.E 


sionally a superior one will show off its lime-washed sides to thatch has to be lashed on and weighted with heav 
the impressed stranger ; but as this happens mostly near trin stones: but this is a domestic incident the like of which 
and prosperous fhleids, examples are not often seen among causes pain to a working man in any part of the world, In 
the comparatively waste lands of the North-West From on spite of obvious hardships, a more contented-looking peopl 
point of view this is well: for to the artist in search of the do not exist, and it is unfortunate that appearances ar 
picturesque, a white wall and a corrugated iron roof is only deceptive in this respect Everywhere are to be seen signs 
shade less S ising indscape than a pretentious of strife lhe records of evictions usually take the form ot 
nulding trving to app it home in rugged surroundings rootless walls, and these skeleton homes do not fail to 
workhouse, for instance But, although a Doneg create sorrow for the unhappy victims of land troubles 
cottage Is just as unkempt in outward appearance as its No disinterested traveller, looking at such household ruins, 
environment, it must not be concluded that the people look can take the legal side However just may have been the 
miserable Poverty itself seldom dulls the good-nature of judgment of the landlord or his agent, sympathy must be 
the honest peasant. A labourer will grumble if a storn with the tenant, of whose tumultuous careers so many gaunt 
lifts t roof of his cabin to the ground, for then a new reminders are to be seen 
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William Blake. 


YHEN some designs by Blake were shown to were they honestly to express themselves, would probably 
George Iil. he threw up his hands and exclaimed echo the words of the bewildered king. Nevertheless, 
“Take ’em away, take em away!” Many to-day, Blake is of a surety coming into his own. The spiritua 


concords of this unfaltering seer, whose serene freedom 1s 





i ‘ I the I b. W sovereign in “* 1 possess my visions and peace,” are entering 
i y La I Met 1 d , ! : . . . +3 , 
lex ander Gilchrist. Edit “a sill Mie ait Whitt alee Miia as light into the lives of those who hold, with Mr. Santayana, 
Ww iG Robert Lone os of i ” F ; that art 1s reason propagating itself For them Blake is as 
. 4 I € the original MS., with t 3 ; : 
ction Notes by Archibald G. B. R Methuen, 7 . a dawn, a prophecy, touched with divine innocence and 
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strength he rapid increase of works about him justifies 


(jraham Robertson's exaggeration that a book on Blak« 


taken the place of the five-act tragedy in the desk of 
iterary aspirant Professor Raleigh and Mr. John 
Sampson have recently given us critical texts of the Poems, 
1% rousing essay of Mr. Swinburne, who heeded the magt 
( of Rossetti, has been republished, Mr. Ikdwin Ellis, 
oint editor with Mr. Yeats of ** The Works, as delivered 
himself upon the inner meaning of the Prophetic Books, nor, 
though less permanent in ferm, should there be overlooked 

wo weighty articles in the Literary Supplement of 7 
Zimes In fine, the flame-like figure ol Blake, ardent and 

mavnificent, he vins to stand forth mn true perspec tive 

Kach of the three books before us is a genuine contribu 

tion to the literature of the subject. Gilchrist, whose Life 
ippeared in 1863 that edition and the one of 1850 ar 
now expensive Writes as a contemporary somewhat un 
he future, on occasions halt 


of the 


l’o this first 


as to the verdict 
apostle 


for his enthusiasm. of Blake 


leaving out of account Garth Wilkinson, who 


ipologetu 


In literature 
edited the “Songs of Innocence and | \ perience with an 
ntroduction as early as 1839-—every\ student must go for 

Graham Robertson contributes to the con 


\\ 


volume 


facts. Mr, 


edition a thoughtful introduction, and, 


it 
not immediately identifiable as his, 


Veniel one 


some interesting notes 


on the thirteen colour-prints, which as a series are for the first 
Mr Butts gallery 
t collection of pl tures 


Robe rtson now that the a4 
POSSeSSOI of the finest 


time reproduced 


} 


is dispersed, the 


\ Blake hi 
mented in Blake 


be remembered, successfully exp 
Mr. A (; b 


catalogue 


t 1] 
is, Il WIll 


s method of colour-printing 


exhaustive 


Russell, who is at work upon an 
! né to be published by Messrs. Methuen, 1s patient 
and scholarly in his researches into all that concerns Blake 
Che brief “ Life” by Frederick ‘Tatham 1s for the first) tim 
printed verbatim from tl original manuscript, prefixed by 
ts author to a coloured copy of Jerusalem n the library 
ft Captain Archibald Stirling atham was intimate witl 
Blake during the last three vears of his life, and on the deat! 
f Mrs. Blake much MS. material came into | hands, the 
r r part of which he destroyed, apparent because told 
(Church, to which he 


cine 


perniciou 


inderstanding of a 


who perceives etic genius 1s. the 


ind that ** painting, as iS poetry and music, 
xults in immortal tho Prefacing the good 
constitut 


lol engravings, which 


Iimmorta are essays | 


he Artist, 


finely-phrased 


ty 
ve 


, : : 
andthe Poet, each with 


discriminating criticism and appreciation 


nteresting, 


| for instance, though it would be easy to strain the 


iggesting kinship between Blake and 


analogy, is the 


e Chinese painters of a thousand years ago. ‘“ They too 
dwelt on rhythmically sweeping lines ; they too loved to 
evoke, in bold and happy symbol, the shapes of flame and 
vater ; they too cared nothing for full realisation, only for 
the seizure of life in what they saw; they too, led by the 
same instinct of the idealist, rejected chiaroscuro, and 
worked in light washes and vivid outlines of water-colour, 
1 in glowing tones enriched with gold on a sombre 
yround, 
Blake was born at 28, Broad Street, Golden Square, on 
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November 28, 1757, the year Swedenborg said that the 
Old World ended, the New be van In a sense he Was a 
solitary, a flame kindled out of due time “Oh, why was 
| born with a difterent face is the poignant opening cry of 
some lines sent to Mr. Butts in 1803 But an ange 
‘presided at my birth.’ Blake was four when, as he told 
Crabb Robinson, “ God put His forehead to the window. 


Onward from then tll that Sunday in August, 1827, when 
his countenance became fair, his eves bryehtened, and he 
uurst Out into singing of the things he saw in heaven, 
Blake unworldly lite was thrdded with ecstasy Ihe 
story is simple and grand: an authentic image of the man 
Those who came near him divined joy as a_ bursting 
shower One or two facts may be chronicled Catherine 
Boucher, after listening to Blake’s sorrow as to a girl who 
had jilted him, said “* | pity you Then | love you 
1 answeres That was the beginning of their court 
ship An In the * Prophetu Books Pity is the essentia 
of a woman's soul. Catherine, so uneducated as to be 
unable to sign her name to the marriage register, became 
his comrade, and so true a disciple that she could colour 
almost as himself the prints and drawings Vheir lite 
together for forty-two years has few parallels for radiancy 


or tenderness You have ever been an angel to m« he 


a day or two before his death, up to within a few hour 


sald, 


of which he was at work upon her portrait “A wondertu 
man were ner simple, nobly CXPITCSSITVE words ot him 


so often 


wainst whom her one complaint was that he was 
he humble neighbour who, 


In Paradis he testimony of the 

with her, witnessed his passing ts “ | have been at the death, 

not of a man, but of a blessed anyel His, indeed, was 
House of Interpretation” : his kingdom, the Kingdom 


of Joy Had. a monument in stone been raised to his 
memory in the Campo Santo of Dissenters, Bunhill Fields 
where ywever, t place of his burial is unknown— as we 
is that more enduring glory wrought into the fibre of life 
t might have ad as epitaph words written to Mr. Butt 
from Felpham in 1802, when Blake perceived that the sore 
travall thi v which for three years he 1d Passes ar ) 
imu oO have travelled through perils and dark 
ess, not unlike a champion. I have conquered and sha 
0 on conquering Nothing can withstand the furv of n 
uurse amonse the stars of Go ind in the ibD\ es of t 
we t My enthusiasm ts sti vhat it only enlarges 
nd confirms Phat enthusiasm ecstatically expresse 
» tive lob ( vraving of the Sons ot Gor shouting tor ) 
their arn inked as an endless sequence ot Song | \ 
expressed, too. when Blake bent over a ittle child o 
fortune, “ May God make this world to you, my chil 
as beautiful as it has been to me. 
gospel was “the ibertv both of body and 


divin of imagination. Through 


ld to that with the strength 


mind to exercist the arts 


he steadfastly he 


sun and shadow 


of a ‘Titan. Coventry Patmore, among others, proclaimed 
that an exquisite life is the loftiest work of art, and the 
writer in 7 Jimes wisely says that “ perhaps the most 
wonderful of all Blake’s achievements was his beautifu 
and poetical existence, in the presence of every element 

it from being either.” Blake’s | lif was 


preve nt 


august. 
Asa pi torial artist his power was ret ognised bv conten 


poraries to a greater extent than is generally supposed. 











WILLIAM BLAKE. 





from the Academy for t needy artist nthe , { i mut Blake hnortcoming | part 
emembered that ! | uurite drawing, comn ( ! i] ehension (diten, it i ooking 7 

tudio Liable \ ere ( co ( \ I ! | ! ie na¢re T i \W ( A 
commissioned water-colour of ‘ The Wise bo blake failed to inforn n es with the « 
Virgin Mr. Russ re ' t the 7 vision: vet ther ys 1 on of a gr 

dia of the prese yw ! grandilather f ad of ‘ e Blal youl e per ‘ 
Lawrence who pure ( t water-cok i ‘ ( { more al re ( 
Romney VI cit on rlile characte! ( no | vel 
nke certain of the drawin t t if M ‘ ve ntv over t i ‘ 


Additions to Public Galleries, 1906. 





kerstw ‘ ‘ int critv f ( tre rdly be two opini ( e wisdom of 
lrustees, of thei ns ot omission and conmimiussion, he w tive answer in each cas Qjur public ¢ erie ’ thre 
Gilbertian fashion metamorphosed into the vual i! 1 ti whole fared better as to addition aguring 19006 1 
very WoOrK which had ervead ; taryvelt tol vit we reviou I Several ce ! je al re tiv x 
is Ol othe \ beauty had moved him to Lyx \ pped thr r tinge Lawr 
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Portrait of a Lady. 
By W. A. Smith. 


British Museum.) 


Nothing 


Gallery, nothing from the 


was procured from the great Alexander Young 
Hainaeur collection, whose 


exodus from Berlin did not add to the serenity of the 


Kaiser \gain, no plan has been matured for the schedul- 
ng of twenty or thirty matchless pictures by Old Masters 
which remain in British private collections, with a view to 
the nation having a first option of purchase in the event of 


their ever coming into the market. This is a matter of the 


first moment, upon which Professor Holmes has written 


excellently. Italy, by the way, purposes still more stringent 
laws as to its artistic patrimony. 
Not since the founding of the National Gallery hav« 
there be 
pictures with a money-worth of something like £°67,00 


lhe works in question are the ‘Venus’ by Velazque 


acquired by the National Art-Collections Fund at a cost of 
#,45,000,— ninety times the amount said to have been pai 
for it by Morritt in 1805,—-which was hung in Gallery XIV. 


on March 14; and the splendid Cockburn group by 
Reynolds, one of two signed pictures of his later period, re 

instated as a national possession under the will of Mr, Alfred 
Beit, who gave some ¥#,22,000 for it. ‘The first picture of 
the Barbizon School to appear in Trafalgar Square is Diaz's 
‘Sunny Days in the Forest,’ given by the executors of the 
late Mr. Charles Hartree. ‘The French Impressionist Fund, 
wain, procured for #120 from Mr. Van der Veldt, who 
had it from the artist, a characteristic Boudin, ‘ The Harbour 
of Trouville, with blacks and blues and greys wrought into 
g¢ and persuasive harmony. ‘To the Umbrian Room 
there have been added the ‘ Madonna of the Towers,’ whos« 


attribution to Raphael has been much discussed. The 


1) presented to it till now, during a single year, two 
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picture belonged to Rove rs the 
bought by the father of Miss Eva Mackintosh. the donor. 
Shortly before his death Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake pre 


1 


by Hermann Saftleven (1609-85), with 


poet, at whose sale it was 


sented a landscape 
the incident of Christ teaching from Peter's ship introduced. 
Sattleven was not before represented, but at Dulwich ar 
several examples, including one regarded as his master 
piece. Ihe 


twenty-seven pictures bequeathed by Miss 


Lucy Cohen, aunt of the late Lady Rosebery, were not 
hung during 1906, but they include a fine Guardi, a good 
hiepolo, a Lorenzo Costa, four decorative 
Marble 


Wynn Ellis possessed 


portrait’ by 
Morettos, a Botticelli and an Alvise Vivarini. 
busts of Mr. and Mrs. Wynn Ellis 
the famous ‘Stolen Duchess” of Gainsborough by Su 
Edgar Boehm, presented by Mr. S. W. Graystone, have 
been plac ed in the eastern vestibule. 

Ihe Turners resurrected from the cellars of the National 
Gallery, where they had remained since bequeathed by the 
artist In 1851, constitute the most important addition to the 
late, or, indeed, to any of our galleries during the year 
Most of them were hung in the spring, but later there 
appeared several masterly works such as the ‘ Ship Aground,’ 
of the ‘Chichester Canal’ period, a Brighton coast piece, 
showing the Old Chain Pier, and a pair of Italian subjects. 
‘The Fallacies of Hope’ 


he so often quoted, probably his own, is not at last applicable. 


Lhe title ot the work from which 
It is to be hoped that Charles Wellington Furse’s unfinished 
equestrian portrait of Lord Roberts, lent by Mrs. Furse to 
the ‘Tate Gallery, will ultimately pass to the nation. Not 
only is it heroic in seale but in conception, backed by 


knowledge and fore: For the first ttme the moneys of the 





Lady Hamilton dancing 


British Museum. 
By William Locke. 




















ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC 


(larke Fund were assigned to the purchase of mor 
work Furse’s ‘ Diana of the I plands, a portrait of \I 
Furse on a wind-swept common, holding two greyhound 
eash. ‘This picture was at the Academy of 1904 
two canvases serve to emphasise the loss to natiy 
sustained by Furse’s premature death Among the 
sentations are Sargent’s* Ellen Terry as Lady Macbet M 
drawn from the Irving sale, 1905, at 1,200gs., and af 
vards given to the nation by Mr. Joseph Duveer | 
Last Load’ by |. Linnell, from Mr J. W. Carl ‘ 

and beautiful pencil portrait of Mr. Henry Newbolt, by 
William Strang, given through the National Art-Collect 
Fund by Mr. James Maclehose of Glasgow ; and a mar 
ust of Mr. W. P. Frith. by Mr. John Thomas, the g 
Mr. Lowenthal, which has been placed opposite the we 
known ‘Derby Day Among the bequests, respect 


from the sculptor and Mr. Henry Vaughan, are Mr 


ch was at e 19060 Acaden Ford Madox Bb 
{ era e { tol kdw II] 1 reqaquced \V Sit 
‘ ( re in the Svadne (salleryv, was bought tor 250g 
« Laurence W. Hodson sale, where Mr. Clauss S 
I of interesting ings the Melbourne Ga 
St more acceptable would have been the study for‘ Wi 
vhich \pril was bought by Mr. J]. R. Holliday for 39 
Ss he iW now <« oan Bu gham Gallery 
(‘hantrey pictures of 1906, to wh lusion was n 
e time of purchase, are Mr. David Farquharson’s* B 
Wood’ Ba I.5 }, Mr (; 1) Les les ° Ly serted NI 
| kK Craigs The He Z,1¢ these ree Ire 
\cae my in ron I () Wate ( olour SOc! 
\nning B s ‘ Garde SW ¢ sound Many of the 
skete eS and st wes D \ re stevens, whi to the nun 
110 were DOoUgnt! 1QOSs ive be ny downs 
| ( Walker’s famous cartoo | Woman in W 
1 first attempt at what I consider might develo] 
St 1mportal Oran ‘ I has been added 
\ somewhat acrimonious correspondence took pla¢ 


(;allery of what is sa to be a por of Charlotte Bront 
vainted by Paul Heg« 185 Mr. Clement Shorter ho 
to De nauthentk t the lrustees, who apparently al 
inconvinced, have not as yet placed the public 1 SSESS 
t the evidence whi t ti tin it anv rate they regar 
iS Justilying the p rchas« No doubt more will be ird 
this matter Meanwhile, if the claims made for al 
sustained, the portrait is of utmost interest, as from the har 
of one who exercised a profound influence on his celebratec 
pupil, one, indeed, for whom she cared deeply ( rl 
bronte’s husband died at an advanced age earl\ 


ldecember, and be jueathed to the N.P.G. the celel 


portrait of her painted in 1850 by George Richmond. 


Gallery makes the utmost of its sk nder annual gran 


(hristie’s in Juwe there was secured for 115 Ss. a 


oval of Edward Gibbon, the historian, by Henry Walto 


portrait engraved by a Fittler It belonged to 


Shetheld, who lent it, with other pictures, to the Exhibition 


Historical Portraits at Oxford Other interest: 


purchases are Heanage Finch, first Earl of Nottingha 


eminent lawyer and statesman, by Lely: Dr. Tait, 


/ 


’ 


«! 


m 


n with the purchase by the National Portra 


‘ 


re 


} 


\rcl 


DISHOp ot ¢ anterbury. drawn nIdés7 by ] owes Di kins I 


} . . 
Rk. Rothwell, R.H.A 
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vehold Each part is just and potent in the design, evs 
thing credible i verity of the imagination It is ar 
Kae de « contemplation is drawing of the ur 
vaulted root glass which spans the multifarious activity 
man and mae eht dramati y piercing the dusty an 
nd « ’ i contrast with the shade, the value of th 
. te yantry tne proper term ! 
\ imtok yy which rises Imost to the top | 
N.A.C.] we re ndebted fo1 lovely drawing 
atl KING i study in black « ik DY Gatinsboro 
“ with a doga i stil s too. tor five 
elabora nk studies of operatic scenes the 
sevent ury artist, Ferdinando Ga calle | 
b i ehty-seven etchings of arms of .\ugsburg 
m : sixteenth century by Hans Burgkmair, tl 
o ! book printed in 1620, whose woodcuts 
! s part ) Hans We Fortunately, 
rtists ) rese t exames ot r WOrTK Under 
a a n iree Sheets OF V il ¢ ire il « vings b 
Mr. Augus wo of Mr. A. W. Rich's beautit 
te ‘ Ss Tres] \ Lite I NI ul 
S } k Ha slig encil study by Mr. Mun 
Bone \ve Pheatre s injured by t fa 
( or of graphs b Mir. Walte 
d Pr sor Herkomet The Roval Academ 
‘ Watts drawings ut e widow of the tis 
5 \luseur nbe . ! and pan 
( ng t | ? n rT () \ ) 
| I ( 5s.” for N 
N frese yf ( rie S 0 
\lr. ¢ \I Pur itive ol t oy i asca 
gave al i recently-discove! te of 
| ‘N\ \I oht sé al lis rar 
uy ST T ~ cit ) «’*¢ ~ 
( i : yy Tun il 5 rior ving 
Otl y rK Vy natiy I t ! uc 1 < 
int « by Aubrey Beardsl vely 
o} S yrominen Manchester folk Mr W 
x ste wo pencil and water-colour studies by Rusk 
plate st es of Ve il vater-cole 
1 Terry as Lady Macbet | Landseet \ Re y lessica Landset () , 
By John S. Sargent, RA — is ttn Tele. Jeerection san . 
it of 102 portrait-drawings of celebrities of t ist halt 
\ vg 1772, whi et entury by Rudolf Lehmann, who directe 
» his t t Museum sl ive a first oO ( 
endid achievement in connectiol S ( I} portraits, many ol whi ‘ 
e National Art-Collections Fu X ter <ing’s Library, include those of the Kin 
ive work during 1006 | ug draw 1S¢ is the Prince of Wales, of Gladstone, Bret 
re were presented to the Britis Harte, Huxl Leighton, Lytton, Manning, Max Muller, 
ept drawings The Museun ind ‘Tennys There were bought, too, a rare engraving 
work. however goo by a living of Thomas Blount, | ord Mountjoy, by Thomas Cockson, 
Dodgson, who has ear ‘ 16 picked up by the late Edwin Truman for 2s. 6¢., 
m, where he so ably serves unde ut now worth about 30 gs. ; trial proofs of pp. 5 and 55 of 
sed eC wi f Nir. Be Ss firs B ike s ‘Jer salem coloured by him, a iragment valued it 
tt. of the ‘Great Gant Chari 60 gs ighly elaborated drawings on vellum by R. White. 
) ga visely organised ‘ho engraved the portrait of Bunyan for “ The Pilgrim’s 
( { property of the nation Progress nd others by Thomas Foster, 1705,and ‘Thomas 
My e hi mposed no alien Worlidge, 1736 three red chalk drawings by Alfred 
O e sce but. seeing deep Stevens. which add to a large collection; twelve penci 
s has evoked a majesty and sketches for political caricatures by Rowlandson, afterwards 
cate whi moves the tchec nd three similar subjects by Gillray: a study in 
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pres CC ) | eas ti r <« yratiy 
panels executed by Brangwyn for the 
l WIS Yalic! In t \ ( Kx 
bition, cCommiussionin 1 extra oO 


dealing with the woollen industry, an 
the same artist’s ‘ Venetian Funeral, 
prominently hung at the 1906 Aca 
demy, was bought. ‘The Birmingham 
Gallery, again, profited by the gen 
rosity of a number of citizens who, 
supplementing a former gift, presented 
300 drawings and studies by Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, 
and Frederick Sandys. The pur 
chases at Manchester include a small 


version of Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘ The 


(South Kensington Museum 


The Eve of St 


19006. 


By Si: 


Agnes 


j. E 


Millais 


P.R.A 
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\ Known * Guards | r, 15938, said to have been s om Bris 1497, and ‘The Awakening a Bee. 3.4 
vit pvright, for oUt £3 Oo, though the re-valua ( Brig } cnas irom the aut » exhibit ! 
n ( stile Ss InN I905 was 250 vs () r gifts wer pictures by M H. Hughes Stanton, Mr. J]. Tavlor Brown 


Graves’ “Royal Academy Exhibitors.” 





R. ALGERNON GRAVES is to be most cordially catalogues of Walpole in the possession of L.o1 Loseber\ 
congratulated on the completion of a task whi of ma nonymous portraits of the late eighteenth century 

~ - i 

s rdly exaggeration to call Herculean In st volume Turn s with 17) columns, m« S 
publi n oO ehth and final volume of We from Fallacies of Hop idding to the length of many 

loa Ex f 1769-1904 (H. Graves, Lt ind Be O entries. ‘—TTwou idexed pictures, by Thornbury, were ‘ 

ind Sons, 16 gs.). The foundations, so to sav, were lai rlook Wilkie makes vood second with fourteen 
ty irs ago He is laboured wit Is stomer ( . of them being given to a descript of t 

patiet skill; t ssue Is one of the most valua ( sea Pensioners’ lent to the present Old Masters show 

A s of reference in t irt kind ever given to the pub \ Duk \\ neton Watts, w Se 1418 wor 

Dr. Johnson tilted at exhibitions in general as vanit ne etween 1837 1904 ther of the big figures. | 

mal ( time have attacked t \cademy in pat r 1858 ex! hree portraits under t nan 

| e from the annals of British art its 128 exhib Fk. W. Georg | elg Ss cl n son 104.5 

emporary work, and w t a sense of poverty w Ss. WwW nbers R.A. catalogues 

S \ \s frontispieces these volumes there are ( cing sses oft t rtists, dates of election to 

each « eight deceased P.R.A.’s: Reynolds \ . Chantre\ chases, a so tort | 
West vren She Eastlake, Gra Leight ne ! th ! We vhere ob e, should 
\I . octave Ww some magnificet tes Ron \ ver Oly ‘his r « greatest of out 
cepter r he never sent to t \cademy, nearly ever t s s, for w t is diffi to ex ss ad iti 
\ t of distin n appears, with ¢ uls of Ss col g l S n shelves evel mportant 
iough A d Stevens only crept in in 1876, the a \ ral IS ¢ nti | too-pro 
I ifter Ss death Ut ty Ss vast crease DY t Oo \ St \ \ i s t ul stion Lippi 
ntinceation tron lentic si rces, Su is the ! ( ( to it 
‘Old M ‘ d the ‘I i Mg 
asters an the nternational. 

“VT “HIS year the opening of the Winter Exhibition at gain and display more than beauty vauty which gives 
Burlington Hous 1e Academy’s annual *“ Atons eX pressit to the reconci 1 of apparent contraries 
ment,” as some call it, for the sins of omission and because sight of | y does not move us to rapture as it 

nn Sli ol ¢ summer synchronised with that of ( ( it Greeks, because rt’ and u are separated il 

SEVE exhibition of the International Societ It woulk to-day our art is so fitful, so bewilderes 

be o ( y unfair to institute a comparison In the or | uh the Academy cannot reasonably be expected to 

LS¢ \ ive gieanings tron in zsthetic larvest of fy accept ponsibility for owners attributions, it accords 
centuries, not scrupulously winnowed, it is true, but con \ : iurship conspicuously to hang a copy of a we 
taining much that ministers permanently to the sense of known Cuyp, and to find room for an unauthentic Teniers 
well-being of Society—one of the sovereign functions of art Outside aid should surely be enlisted if such results 


In the other case the bulk is insufficiently nurtured grain of cannot otherwise be obviated. \s usual, Gallery I. gives 


to-day and yesterday, springing from an artificial soil, with plenty of scope to the pictorial detective. l'wo of the fine 
few aes of corn plante In the eeps an tendee things are lent by Lord spencer, trom whost \lthorp 
understandingly\ It is well to remember, if only for collection come no fewer than nine noteworthy works. 
charity’s sake, that talent cannot rescue art from insignifi- Che self-portrait by Sir Antonio More, left hand resting 
cance, from wavering between caprice and convention, on the head of a hound, is of deep-breathed, simpk 
vhen it does not emerge in response to a human call. \ strength Here is no cleverness, no ostentation. On the 
genius is never quite an alien to his time. When art again other side of a newly-discovered portrait of a lady, whose 
vecomes a spontaneous self-expression satisfying human gold-embroidered brown dress, coif, and the medallion are 
demands, an “ adequate industry,” there will be genuine art worthy of Holbein, to whom the picture is given, is Earl 
plenty, and not till then. Always it has been so kindled Spencer's beautiful example of Lucidel, the sound of whos¢ 
nd sustained, It is partly because we as a people lov name suggests the qualities of the picture: cool, clear and 
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Portrait of a Lady 
By permission of the Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G. Photo. Hanfstaeng 


* Bu ‘ ! *Madont ‘ ( 
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John Charles, Viscount Althorp 


By permission of the Rt. Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G Photo. Hanfstaeng]l 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A 


Frans H marvellous portrait of a man, sti dress slashed with white, as a majestic command embodie: 
\dmiral de Ruyter, is as a bugle-cal Almost h It is immediacy, virile directness, exultant knowledge 
of too sovereign a strength to descend to gesture, carried to their utmost. The picture comes from Althorp, 


¢ ] ¢ ‘ ’ } ] ‘ ‘ . } rtr } hn 
table man, inding, silently potent, in black as, too, does e unfinished portrait of a boy, former! 
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\\ am ot Orang ( ! Retr x] ( 
ds w 1 Ve i to ae S¢ ree on ( I 
The tenderly mode led young tace, wisttul \ S r C)yste? ~ eT | "Ge ct Re ré NI 
congruous in its incompleteness, so fundament ts last of which was in the Henry Hope « ection, Par 
lie { ’ } ? 
fragility, is a fair issue of Rembrandt's effortless la acl I 
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van der Capelle, each a ‘Calm with boats,’ two stormy 


narines by Jacob van Ruysdael, the capable portrait of 
Hals, and an 


Van der Helst, outshone by the 


:ccomplished still life by Heda are also in this room. 

SAVE ior a ‘Venice’ compassed in a big phrase ot 
tone by Canaletto, the bust-portrait of Mariana, wife of 
Philip 1V. of Spain, in huge headgear, treasured for half-a 
century by Mr. Brabazon as a Vela 1ez, and one or two 


works, the great gallery 1s given to pi 


of the eighteenth and early nineteent 


masters 


(on the n rth Wall are thre DO, rat scendin 


portraits of 
merit: Reynolds’ ‘John Charles, Viscount <Althorp, in 


tempered white and bDiue, 


flower in a radiant landscape n its kind s flawless 
’ } ‘ . ) | , ‘ 
Raeburn’s ‘Sir George Sinclair of Ulbster,’ in sunlit red 


jacket masterly simplification ; and Hoppner's ‘ Earl « 
Darnley, vulgar by comparison. Reynolds 1s representec 
too vy i mature an ea f (Countess Spencer ne 
Daughter, the allegorical portrait of Dr. Beattie, which was 
beyond his range, and several more. ‘The place of honour 
s given to Gainsborough’s big equestrian portrait of General 
Honeywood, paint 1 1765, with its fine landscape setting 
but his genius is not in the swagger of hors nd rider 


\lore intimate, throughout, are the ‘ Hon. Mrs 


more magi 


Graham, in lila 


gown 


until now, for the full-length in the Nation Gallery of 
Scotland, the ‘ William P1 gracefully languorous, and thi 


} } 1 +¢ } ] 
which used to pelong 


is the ‘ Miss 


animated 


‘Harvest Cart, 


to Lord Tweedmouth. Linley,’ in 


Here, too, 


gold-embroidered dress, which created a sensation at 


white 


though not of the stature of 


Christie’s in 1903 Romney, 
Gainsborough or Reynolds, upholds a fine tradition in ‘ Mrs. 


Lee Acton,’ No. 93. She 


1 1 
. +} th 
beneath the 


does not stand very satisfactoril 


1 1 


but the pretty face big straw hat, the whit 


dress with its dove-grey sash, are rea 

In Gallery IV. there 
Hogarth, ‘ The Happy Marriage,’ gleaming 
Wilkie’s skilled ‘Chelsea Pensioners,’ belonging to the 
of Wel 


family 


| accomplishments. 


} 


are a good Romney, a sketch by 


into fulfilment, 
Duke 
Morland, and Copley’s Sitwell 


lington, a famous 


group, which explains, probably, why Mr. Sargent 


small full-length figures into his, 
Gallery V. 


it is otherwise. 


introduced 


presumably, 
contains littl 


Alfred 


| lore nce 


companion picture, sometimes 


1 
ht 
his 


Stevens’ bust-portrait of W. 


more than ‘ sweepings year 


Blundell Spence of 


be juxtaposed to the elderly Philip of Velazquez fo 


must 


its faults to become apparent. The drawing is intimate and 


colour expre SSIVe 


Those grey-blue eyes, that calm brow, the rich dark of th 


, the characterisation sure, the 


exquisite 


dress, are phrases of a noble language 


whose intlections haunt 


the memory. Millbank, where is no man’s portrait by this 
greatest of English designers, as Leighton called the 


painter-sculptor, is the right home for ‘ Blundell Spence. 


Near it are good examples by Sam Bough, Alexander Fraser, 
and James Charles, fully represented 


who, however. 1s more 


in the Leicester Galleries. The features of the water-colour 
drawings of early members of the 


twenty profile 


Dance, 


room art 


\cademyv by Georgt twenty-five of ‘Turner's water- 


ging to Sir Donald Currie, abl 


and ‘ Mrs. Vesey 


masterly pencil of Ingres. 


colours and vignettes belon 


by De Wint and Thomas Collier, 


mMnascapes WV 


and Lady Colthurst,’ from the 


first time the International Society, maybe with 


convincing sceptics of its unaided strength, has 


organised a * closed ” show In the early days of th 


contribute were fined, but 


special obligation to send, 


and it must always happen that distinguished men go unre 


presented, On the present occasion, for instance, Sir James 
Guthrie car be spared, and we hoped to see some of th 
searched work in round and the fine drawings of Mr 
H rd Thor wh I tly elected. The re pecti 
avarad ioOmas, WHO Was recently eiected., re retrospective 
sectl ess eX sive than heretofore, includes, as one 
would expect, several immediately disengageable exhibits 


Puvis de Chavannes’ ‘ The ‘Toilet’ might almost have 


painted by the sculptor of t Venus of Milo wielding the 
rush in the nineteenth century, he who ages ago ** marked in 
marble the measured rhyme of lovely limb and draperies 
flowing in unison The flesh is beautifully submitted 
» light mk ng is subtle, the accent pure, th 
sin verent and. sincere in the mood ot oh 
serenity Is ¢ nunicated to the mater | s a suave 
egrity of visi Puvis 1s one of four deceased members 
repre here are Whistler's tenuous drawing of Old 
Batters Bridge, Segantini’s upliftes Blessing the Sheep 
1 group of six pictures | Fritz ‘Thaulow, in which, 
nfortunately Ss art cannot ac ately be studies hough 
t Inter tion raus at the \ idemy lO! prominen 
han o me ! ; works, it is itself far from blameless in 
this respect | ( } ides several rather empty, 
difticulty-dodging canvases 
But w may concentrate on a few of the interesting 


More or less familiar, yet none the less wel 
Jourd: 

and illuminated 
flash, and M. 


cold, fragile, informed 


are NM un, a witty /our-de-fore 


ot shimmering robes 


Besnard’s ‘ Madam« F 
flesh, captured in a 
‘Venetian 


with 


Blanche’s (lass 


tiona 


thronghont laa 
throughout coloul 


sympathies The same artist’s ‘Claude-Achille Debussy,’ 
painted some years ago, is one of the most able and 
dignified portraits her Ihe Society's claim to internation- 
ality is enforced by the presence of M. Boldimi’s head of 


‘Mr. S.,’ unerringly incisive, and his turbulent portrait of a 


a wonderfully painted glove ; a gravely realised 


view of the ramparted length of Avila by M. Cottet ; a 


slight, clever ‘Hiver a Berlin’ by Ch. Storm van ’s 


Gravesande ; an alchemical poem in paint by Le Sidaner ; 


several deft iridescences by M. Legrand ; a scholarly study 


of a nude archer by Hans Thoma; an able Dorset land 
scape by Mr. W. L. Bruckman ; 
relying on emphasis, not on range or 
Zuloaga. 


emphasis, according to degrees of imaginative significance. 


and two coarsely-handled 
pictures, depth ol 


sight, or on quality of paint, by His is not the just 


He has not the penetrative power of his countryman Gova. If 
in ‘ Miss Alexander 


ne * poster’ 


Mr. Nicholson has not freed himself from 


design is admirably 


convention, the original 


expressive. ‘The unfinished equestrian glazed picture on 


the wall, from wh 


ich the figure of this healthy, independent 


Englishwoman in black riding habit does not satis 


factorily detach, most happily suggests the abandonment 


of a heroic work for a study more in accord with the mood 


of our time. The black, the pale browns, the gleams of 
silver, and the note of faint colour in the landscape, tell 
delightfully. Mr. James Pryde’s art smacks of the prosce- 


within his convention what independence of 


design and of colour there is in ‘ The Pillar, said to have 
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“ 


on among the rty 
nem or contr 
Internat the | 
common desire f 
th Dp rather 
T T ) t 


Other London Exhibitions. ™ a iN 


TERE we to meas 
number of exh 


ie changed since Dr. Johr 


f Artists and spoke Oi 


oungest is the Modern Societ 


would have more Clearly dl 


(International Society 


exnhibitior 


ex t s since t 
nthusiasm by t bridge \ fair pro; 
etuies wo la ( 7 , nt 

crease, limes strikingly origin 
the Association not very 1mpressI\ 
‘vanity.” ‘The surprise—-ftor most 


Painters—* New’ themselves \m 
from the S.P.P. those by Mr. Georg: 





‘Venetian Glass: glittering, cold, fragile 


By J. E. Blanche 





the Academy \pparently 
tv to bring their work betor 
rtistie yond, links this new 
t single ling nethod o 
unrealisable ideal in most 


tional moved from Knights 


the r21 portraits are capably 

there 1S tt Or othing 

é The spectacle of life ts 

grandeur and the element of 


inters, anyhow, as they express 


" 
In Groups Of WOrkKS arte 


bert, whose skilled self-portra 


ette : of Mr. Francis Dodd, 


vhose ‘ Rev. Benjamin Dodd 


Chowne, the charming flower 
painter, whose ‘ Lord Mayor 


Is sald to Nave pieased the 


4 
f 
~ 


everything to one with real 
insight, thoug! ufter a 
nes the dlft tv to con 
municat ol Myr | Ssepn 
Oppenheimer, whose ‘ David 


the hat: and of Mr. W. | 
Glackens, one of many Ame1 

cans who have. studi in) 
Paris. Myr David Neave Is 
evidently an admirer of M1 


George Henr\ The furni 


ture and accessories 1n Nils 
our pictures are far more 
satisfactory than the hgures, 


so primly seated and lacking 
any impulse of life. Ther 
may be noted, too, Mr, W. B. 
Ranken’s big * Viola singing ’ 

would it have come into 
existence but for Furse’s true 
open-air ‘Diana of the Up- 
lands’ ?—Mr. George Bell's 


capital realisation, ‘A Paris 
Student’: and the earnest 


endeavours of Mr. Alfred 
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Priest lor the rest, there is much experimentation of there was nothing tter than Madame Jl emont 
t | ful kind ld ] f dicr!] } } ‘ 1] ¢] } ‘ ‘ 
not very successful Kind, a good Geal Of display, ( hardons Vielle femm«e nd of others who cont c 
| } } } } ‘ . +} . } ] } 
' here nas been no chanve since last vear in the personne! we may name Miss Editl NI son Mr. \\ ] Ne ) W 
I 
ol e group o! six indscape painters who each January nowever, has not \ubrev Beardsley’s genius for I 
organise an exhibition at the Old Water-Colour Society’s design, Mrs. Lee Hankey, and the two Vice-President 
lhe motto for the catalogue 1s Miullet’s saying Ever Of signal interest wa exhibition of fifteen ! 
irtist Oug to Nave a central t ought, f p ; whit v Mr. ¢ irles H. s nn t the Leicester Galleries 
le expres wit ne trenegt ol s sou ind tries to Nearlv a decade ago it wa ad that he had run throug 
t t } t f t _ 1 t n t Niy . F r { ] " , { 
Stamp on ( neart O| OLNe4rs Some may t 1K l lr r measies of modernity n re successtiull\ nan any oO 
i vercorn narrows this down to a formula of s« g ! s contemporaries. save perhaps Mr. Steer, and might do 
,a until m mood Ire lent lis Charged wit \ something great If he has not yet te touched vreatness 
That he 1s selective, as must be every artist, is true : it his devotion to pure beauty has certainly carried him fat 
there 1s great variety wi s at first sight rest: ! f necessity on a I oa Mr. Shannon, dispensing 
His ‘ The Clift, standing impressively against a s s| vith definite hterarv or poetic motives, is resolved to express 
a ee ' mn n] hit 3 } } | t 
Ol l tee gv a S ) Ss Clnn Only, ) s ) \ himself solely iro n Mi cok I He ms 
! Sty ithent« erandeur, seren as a comp t1or nothing s rt of creating world from within himself 
W st independence of Nandling as we s of sight, 1s Fastidiously sometime l ade languorous t 
Mr. Leshe Thomson’s ‘ Blakeney, wit ts notes of ro ( g ers and winnows his mater neditatively he weaves it 
Slive ao irtured uw! I lhe great « re S] st Stiy nto Ixuriant and rhythmic designs, olten ol I ind 
cre stancec Mir. R. W \ n, oO ot eI S of i ced colour His pi res are somewhat remote from 
) te f-factists r Nise the res « the tide of gener fe of them gives the spectator 
r ir Sv nsni aves } 1 


XPIessi\ Mr. Aum r makes 
Ol ! suc Ss rg 
River Piay Y rivet 
IT S rought to cora wit 

it I) MARKS DS ) 2 ist 

finely ra sky. Mr. T. Austen 

Brown co S mself ss and less 
\ rile voria ) ee ys in the 
re a I I Wil rie 

rrang ts of tone, of patterns in 
lo i ( er 1S att ited the 

S I t I study of 

l m oft b thing 1s 

storatls at al ra lor those 


nin works vy Mi Ja nes S Hill 
shows m t ls Dest lougn 
\ Wooded Vale, which owes so 
yw to Cox and Constab las Doth 


was found for work by a number of 
non-members. Though no munia 
turist of to-day is within distance of 
recapturing the potent minuteness of 
Holbein or the credible winsomeness 
of Cosway, this dainty art, one 
threatened with extinction, again 


seems to be freeing itself from tl 


l¢ 


} 


bondage of the trivial, the merely 


which is only the ugly spoiled 


Some of the members are working in 


too loose and unfinished a fashion fo1 





miniature “impressionism,” 1n_ the 


being here 





generally-accepted sense, 


out ol plac e. Asa study of character 


International Society 
William C 


By permission o1 


Alexander, Esq 


Miss 


Alexander 
3y William Nicholson 


N 
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Winter in Berlin 


International Society 


By C. S. van 's Gravesande 


an inalienable essence press d out of actuality 


he actuality of form, which must be won from its inmost 


That would be to ask what Mr. Shannon has 


ive. Moreover, his imagination shies < 
with the “intention of the soul,” as expressed in scul 
linking 


r 


f form to melodious form, in certain adjustments of coloun 


turesque form. But where ts his « qual to-day in the 
ht and shade, in a pondered unity, with a note of 
Almost he 


say, too exotic— gives too little rein to impulse in winning to 


ind of lig 
the Ivrical in it. is too scholarly, or, shall we 


congruity. In the circular ‘ Hermes and Bacchus,’ however, 


of the most recent pictures, there is a new and welcome 


What 


One 


note of vigour. How splendidly the is filled! 


space 
happy variation upon the bounding lines is made by the 


ong body of the fish round the base of the composition. 


Although 


necessity or of the organic justice of these pictures, tact an 


often we are not convinced of the constructive 


l 
discretion are pale words to use about an art which fre 


quently employs an exquisite language and is concerned 
pre-eminently with beauty. 


lhe 


Gallery 


first annual Children’s Exhibition at the Baillie 


un admirable idea, which it is surprising none has 


good things, certainly 


c 


be fore ae veloped contained many 


not least Mr. Louis Davis’ imaginative drawing, ‘ The Home 


Goose Girl.” Mr. Tom Mostyn showed at the Dore 


Gallery a group of landscapes. The Constablesque 


‘Stratford Church’ with its fluently-painted water was on¢ 
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of the best n others the summariness being cruel, because 
lacking insight into. structure. His ‘Doss House,’ the 


vlow, was much better seen than at the 


} 


\rt Society's were a number of the 


Albert Good 


Kine 
ently touched water-colours of Mr. 


water-coliours of 


win; at the Leicester Galleries, promising 

the South Downs by young Miss Ruth Dollman: at the 
Goupil Gallery, drawings and sketches by Mr. Stacey 
Aumonier, who has not yet found his esthetic feet; at 


lection of landscapes in water-colour on silk, 
not very convincing in their slightness, by two artists of the 
New Old The 
International Art Gallery, King William Street, 


Neuhuys, 


er of othe rs. 


School of Japan. second exhibition of the 


contamead 


satisfactory examples by Bosboom, Millais—a 


drawing — Mr. Rich, and a numl 
made to the exhibition o 


Special allusion should be 


vane»res 


photographs at the New English Art Club, the 


being most sympathetically circumstanced for the occasion 
y the two organisers, Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, the 
young American of extraordinary talent, and Baron A. de 


Meyer. Kach is proud of being a photographer, and 


maintains that in photography many artists find the best 
possible medium for self-expression. At this, the best 
photographic exhibition yet held in London, or probably 
unywhere, there were original and beautiful examples by 


the organisers, as Demachy, the 


French amateur: Mr. 


well as by M. Robert 
k. Holland Day and Mrs. Gertrude 
Annan, 


Kasebier, representing America; and Mr. J. Craig 

the Scotsman. Some of Mr. Bernard Shaw's brilliant 
aphorisms prefaced the catalogu Despite them, however, 
the position of Velazquez is not menaced 


Passing Events. 


- ESSOR HERKOMER, who, by th 


way, con 


travened the Academy Law by mentioning the work 


British artists, does not believe in “stodgy 


A ade my 


not to 


of living 


addresses to art aspirants. 


His first message to 


this age of scorching” was scorch. 


students in 


Then he 


the false Impressionists, more justly to be called Imperfe 


warned them against following in the 


rootste ps ot 


tionists or Idiotists. He was hard on Millet, who painted 


only “a downtrodden peasant, without a face, without a 


Walker and Mason 
al hope i 


our own saw in the 


‘both a 


whereas 


English peasant face and But could 
either fathom and express, as did Millet,“ Za vrate humanite, 
grandeur as an 
feel 


Very salutary, properly under 


Did either rise to ¢ pl 
interpreter of thos¢ who “ say nothing, but 
life” ? 


stood, was the citation of Diderot’s story of a painter who, 


la grande poesie?” 
themselves 


] 


overburdened with 


before he took up his brush, prayed: ‘Good Lord, deliver 
There 


seeing nature and the human form. 


me from the model.” is such a thing as the art of 
A model may be, often 
is, atyranny. A mighty artist said that natural objects always 


weakened, deadened, and obliterated imagination in him. 
Fred. Walker, whose cartoon, ‘ The 


PROPOS of 
i Woman in White, now hangs in the sculpture room 


at the Tate Gallery, Mr. Frith says he was the most absent 

















PASSING 


‘en riage \ l Walke qaadenly UTOKSE \ ny 

m ( ol ce S¢ 
wa 
Wwe n this country Ve ! Dew ao ft 

xistence of a British Luxembourg, some F1 

cl s connection wit the extension of | the Par 
Luxembourg, const on the Sem ry of S S 

v ce evacuals O ul 

t accep g ey as to con np I \ ' 

Cert Paris has “discovered” genius | 

\ ere \ ao mn 


fe biography of Whistler, upon which M1 d My 
] Pen I \ | me time he n 


e issues re Augus This was 1 clear 
during e pre CC o (} rv Diy 
Ww" RE was R sb a ( 
: oft our Nat G Bi ‘ 
Sieg 1 Wes a S OlVt s his b ict \ 
! re¢ t Scovel \ntwerp vey 
ve » Colog Si irs oing . 
l go < ne< re W v 
~"_ eal xhib noft R. B.A er t y 
| \I \lfres gratifving results 
5 a mor VIS IgQoOs5, a \ 
‘ ) 
“T “HOSE w ( ( iu ev 
| e Nat (,; ¢ cat g S ‘ y 
Sir Charles Holroyd had to g to press v: 
> » l He l y I 
I Ww I 5 Ko romis S 
5 \ » UO ) ( i} ADAUSLIVE \ I 
\I \ row \ ew Ti it ¢ t Ss S 
ol f le nan 1 bu T ft 
Ve { VOrk cdetals of S | 
Portra Po No. 62 plac rf ! f \ 
t Knights, he recommended as one of fado S 
1 gallery which students w ( > well 
“THE Guik gallery has never bee 
| iron at luman im 
| ry \\ nun ol sts cont Sh 
ind s es SO for e be t e Lord May ( 
eS Lhe « te) ) } \pril Ss to 1) 
er ft tronage ol! King | ay nark 


M R,. JOHN COLIN FORBES, R.C.A., whos ! 
4 trait of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, st: ng 


S was | 
\lexander Ritchie, is the Canadian artist whi 
King and Queen, as seen a 1906 Aca ny 
Houses of Parliament at Ottaw He was bor | 
n 1o4 S ied art at So iN sing } I \ 
the Academy Schools. Fifteen rs ago 
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By L Leslie Brooke, 


Londot Many promin folk have sat to him, including 


MI * Il. PERCIVAL HUGHES, the new chief agent 
pe of the Protectionist Party, is versatil H as 


_ gierateay en BORISSOFF, the Russian artist 
d whom Paris amateurs are indebted for a new emot 
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International Society 


rush often broke, my hands became numb, but I painted 
with t ardent desire to fix on the canvas all the fantastic an 
obs ire phenomena of the Far North, so instinct with char 
\ R. TOM MOSTYN’S ‘ Christ in the Wilderness’ 1s 
‘ / first to be exhibited in Manchester, the city with 
iT e 1S associate where In 1d05 S (;,ethsema 
tracted e 2 visitors 


among 


“THERE 1s much difference of opinion even 
experts as to the est wav of preserving tresco 


I 
The j Ue stron has recently peen eager! ascusse 
connection with those of Ford Madox brown in the 
Manchester Town Ha hos who favour a glass cove ng 
tne viaziers is the have peen Calle for short 

nclude the Curators of the ¢ Gallery and of the Whit 
vorth Institute, while tt inti-glaziers’’ vehemently assert 
that pictures could not in those circumstances be seen 

( not longer e said that no money 1s spent o 

nurseries for csthetic genius For instance, the new 

of art at Taunton, exclusive of equipment, has cos 

P 0,55 

YOUNG Dundee artist, Mr. Thomas Ross, found an 
A opportunity to show forth his ability as a draughts 


] 


lamentable 


His knowledge of 


pI cess 


R. EDWIN ROSCOE MULLINS, who died at 


- Walberswi K on January the otn, aged SS. was 
, . 
ptor who regularly exhibited at t \cademy and the 


owners are compelled t 


leIr possession, the State hav ng the option ol purchase 
should they come into the market. In this country we lack 
even a register of the finest pictures and objects of art in 
rivate inds, any of which may be exported without publi: 


‘IR ALEXANDER 
S large in connecti 
Krank 
t by Mr. Sargent 


had al 
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Gallery exhibition in 1905. His 


New (Gallery kor ears ( 
( cen on the ot those 
nominated for ssociateship, 
is claims resting on his tart! 
{ likenesses of Gladstons 


Dr. Ma 
Sir Rowland Hill 


Wood. and 


tineau, W. G. Grace, 


many and 


more, 


smali statuettes ana 


on his 


studied at Lam 


reliefs. He 
the R.A. Schools, and 
at Munich 


Qnward from 


1573, with two except 


has been represented at Bur 


f 
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lington House. His is the 
bronze statue of the Dorset 7 
: 
shire poet Barnes in [Dor 
chester, his the curious Circus f 
Horse which constitutes the 
memorial to Mr. Ginnett in 
Brighton Cemetery 
M * ALLAN WYON, 
a F.S.A., Chiet | 
vraver of His Majesty's S S 
Coe ee from 1884 to 1901, died at 
By W. L. Bruckman Hampstead on January the 
25th. He was born in 1843, 
ind fifty vears later became Vice-President of the British 
Archeeologica \ssociation Several well-known medals, 
notably the Royal Jubilee Medal of 1887, are of his 
: 
aesig 
SOME of tl iny who speculate as to the A.R.A. who 
S will be raised to fu onours in the stead of Mr 
Hook, regard M . = Cope is a certainty Ihe King : 
has been giving sittings to Mr Cope, and his extensive i 
gallery of prominent folk includes the German Emperor 
Lor Kite ler Lor¢ Roberts, the late Duke of Cam 
bridge. If it be not a portraitist, Mr. Clausen’s claims ar 
not likely to be overlooked 
ALY is not yet satisfied with its statutes for protecting i 
national art treasures. Signor Rava, the Minister for 
Public Instruction, has drafted a bill whereby no article of 
artistic, histori or archzologi interest over fiftv years 
old, belonging to the State, provinces, towns, villages o1 
ecclesiastical bodies can be sold, and whereby privat 


» supply details of works of art in 
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Decoration in Newgate Sessions House 


By Gerald Moira 


The New Old Bailey: Frescoes of Justice. 
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Royal Academy Election. 


R. GEORGE HENRY’S success at the poll on the 
evening of January when there was an 
~ 
Assembly at Burlington House to fill the Assov 
ate vacancy caused by the promotion to R.A.-ship of Mr 
Solomon J. Solomon, was, in on respect, almost unprec 
dented. His name appeare for the first time on the 
nomination list, printed in connection with the election, the 
other new ones being Mr. R. Anning Bell, Mr. Sigismund 


Moira o! 


Julius Olsson, Mr. Charles H. Shannon, painters ; 


rt 


Gerald South Kensinet 


Goetze, Professo1 


Edward Lanteri and Mr. Albert loft, sculptors ; 


Harrison ‘Townsend, the architect. lhe chances of 


known landscape painter were in advance r 


considerable, though the position given 


Gallery IIl. at the 1906 Academy to Mr. Henry’s 
Gown’ suggested what might and did happen. 
twice before had Mr. Henry exhibited at Burl 


‘The Blue Veil 


lullibardine,’ and in 


House: in 1904, when he had 


he 


{ hinese 


Marchioness of 


Kilim.’ It seems probable that the nomi 


list, which at present contains the names of 92 pa 


17 sculptors, and 28 architects, will be consid 


/ 
reauced. 
IS50 


Mr. George Henry was born in Ayrshire in 


On, 


on. th I} 


Mr. 


Profe SSOT 


Mr. C 


Only 
Ington 
and 
natior 
Inters, 


} 
eral 


ly 


kirst 


n engineers draugntsman he passed into the (rlaszgow 
Scho of Art nd later studied in Paris Initially ( 
vorked as a designer in black-and-white, but afterwards 

came a prominent member of the so-called Glasgow 
School. In collaboration with Mr. Hornel, he in 18860 
painted the ‘ Galloway Landscape,’ which was subjected to 
nuch criticism at the time Onward from then he has 
een a more or less regular exhibitor at the R.S.A.. of which 


became an associat In SuUDSe¢ 


Mr. Hornel 


A.R.S.A.-ship when it 


it will be remembered, refused 


member, 


was conferred upon him. In 1893 


Mr. Henry and Mr. Hornel went to Japan, the influence of 
life and considerable, 


He 


International, from which, 


whose 


Mr. 


art remains though less with 


Henry than his the 


] 


original 


companion, was one ol 


the how- 


associates of 


resigned in 1904, for reasons that have never been 


ever, Ne 


made public. His portraits of Dr. Robert Crawford and of 


Sir John Neilson Cuthbertson, both painted in 1903, are in 


the Glasgow Corporation Galleries, and in the City 


Chambers there one of the four wall decorations is by him. 


‘Poinsetua’ (THE ART JOURNAL, 1904, p. 195) is a typical 
As again and again 


of the 


example of his sweeping decorative art. 


he has demonstrated, Mr. Henry is on Wittiest of 


after-dinner speakers, 
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; : The Duel: Sketch for ‘ The Sword and Dagger Fight 
Glasgow Gallery. Photo. Manse 
By John Pettie, R.A 


John Pettie, R.A., H.R.S.A. 


By Martin Hardie. 


wi “HI ttle vil ige | t I ss ! O i re Ss m I a ve torce I t ( 
Dunbar ind ) \ ! i ) won of WwW I es vice eading 
Edinburg lhoug express I | ( 1 the f sense the w 

go thundering across tl ridge that spans t | { st Linton now h: ts traditio for it has no be 

very midst of its red-roofed houses, the villag flers n¢ haunt of landscape-painters. Scottis Say bt 

obvious attractions to the tourist.and still preserves n f as the fit 

the quiet remoteness which characterised it some sixty _ varietv of hun 


ago when John Pettie was a boy \fter the 1 vay track characte rat 
crosses tl order at Berwick, there is it of I nofn re tl 
more picturesque or attractive n that glimps i ealed to Pet 
rapid —-of the red roofs of East Linton, and of t e\ S ) 
bridge where the river g 5 mb n over dark I sses ( years | is 


It was in East Linton that Pettie spen Ss eal : fifties « ist cel 
The Dictionary of National Biograp ind ev Ow ry, and a village 
tombstone, honour it as his birthplace ; but that is an error. id could obtain 
John Pettie was born in Edinburgh, in 1839, an was » knowledge 
till ten years later that he accompanied his parents to East the world’s inher 


Linton. Alexander Pettie, his father, was the merchant of tance of art Max 
the village, and among the manifold wares that he Nordau would say 


were the casks of raw crude pigment, red, blue, vellow and of him that he 





white lead, for the use of house-painters, that furnished thx possessed the pe 
young artist with the materials for his first experiments culiar suscept 
Pettie’s parents were simple, honest, God-fearing Scottis ity and keenness Self-portrait at the Age of Sixteen 


folk; his father kindly, humorous, and of singularly of the optica By John Pettie, R.A 








wi ‘ anit 
araw ™ tinc explana 
futile, and s simpler to s 
ie ig that Pett vas a born 
painter. Art was S on 


wanted him to follow his 
own trade, and it irked him 
sorely to see the boy, heed 
less of his work, making sur 
reptitious sketches of custo 
mers or of passers in_ th 
street. Everything subserved 
his purpose, and his early 
taste grew to a passion. 
More than once young Pettie, 
despatched on an errand to 
store-room or cellar, was dis- 
covered making drawings on 
the ld of a wooden hox or 
the top of a CaskK, totally 
oblivious ol his ourney and 

obiect. Even in. these 
arly days it was portraiture 
na ge? that evoked Pettie’s 

lent. and he made the most 
of subjects that came ready 
to hand Various members 


} ] } 
of his family served as models 
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others sympathy intervened, 
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Wit i Sught t ina l 
ot sixteen, reproduced for 
|e work tor the untrained 
a { , 


nterest, LOO, 18 ad 


hat not, The simple and 


with keen observation and 
Losh me! If it isna’ Jock 
s sae life-like that it's no’ 


Even the father, though he 


uusly proud; and at last there 


} 
her son to Edinburgh, a 
arm, to visit Mr. James 
members of the Royal 
courteously received, and 


» the mother’s story, threw 


ich better make him stick 


lly conve rsation, aqauring 


nd miserable. Mrs. Pettie 


oO use my showing you his 
yy, who looked so down 
ee s willing: Ss f 
i ( nd skete 
te W studied them 
\ ed S Tace t ¢ 
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F ( 
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4 thwarting Pett 

22 £ he we I ( ky ure n 
nts who W e working 
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Jacobites, 1745 


By John Pettie, R.A. (1874) 
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a fellow-student down Prince’s Street, 
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nneth M. Clark, Esq 


the reverential whispe 


otl 
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ler students, destine 


: Mi l'agegart The 


re not overburdens 


Evening Prayer 


By John Pettie 


ered 


the 


4 # 


R.A 


t 
L¢ 


» Make 


J. MacWhirter, Peter Graham, Tom Grah 


scott 


1859) 


im, 





By John Pettie, R.A. (1875 


rare, were undreamt-of castles in Spain. But they had thi 
Scottish temperament of energy and ambition, that led them 


to supplement full days with evenings of work as well as 


relaxation \bout the year 1856 the} formed a Sketching 

Club, which met alternately in each member's studio—often 

bed-sitting-room in those hopeful and struggling days. 

C. E. Johnson, tl gh not one of Lauder’s pupils, was a 
member of the club and a close friend of all the rest. 

\t the very outset of his career Pettie astonished 

teachers and fellow-students by the indomitable vigour and 


ene! which he threw into his work. Mr. Johnson tells 


how he could not even walk from school to studio—* hi 
was always on t trot In 1858 he sold a small picture 
calied ‘The Dead Rabbit, nd at the Royal Scottish 


Academy exhibited a scene from ** The Fortunes of Nigel” 
In Trapbois’ House, and portraits of his mother and 


sister In 1859 came his first commission, for a frontispiec« 


and vignette to prayer-book published by Messrs. 


Blackie, and this put a welcome #15 into the student’s 


I -~ 


pocket. His sul 


jects were‘ Morning Prayer’ and ‘ Evening 
Prayer, and models were sought in Pettie’s home at East 
Linton. ‘The latter subject, which he painted on a larger 
scale, noteworthy already for completeness of composition 
and power of chiaroscuro, contains a striking likeness of his 
father, while the other figures are those of his mother, sister, 
and their servant. In 1859 the Royal Scottish Academy 
iccepted his ‘ Prison Pet,’ a manacled prisoner watching a 


rat feeding on the crumbs of his scanty meal. The picture 


ve 
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By permission of Kenneth M. Clark, Esq 
; By John Pettie, R.A. (1876 


was bought by the Association for the notice ) f his Frier, a teacher of drawing it 
‘ Arts for 4 35 It was ded in r dis riz lo rg ne ne « c divine « ved Mr 
ind went to a Mr. W. H. Challoner \ | Frier’s stair in India Stree ee what progress the pictur 
picture 1s probably st n Austra e existe! was making Pettie rece m at the door, showed hin 
an old photograph enables it to be here reproc H tu! nd while he was examining it made a rapi 
4 ot X s for the year 1859 were ‘ The \ aS ( creat mal ack view send t s mother 


< 

w 
Jt 

J 
- 
or 
- 

J 
- 

f 

f 


_* 
or } ’ . . hy ‘ ; ‘ 
fro. The Monastery S rior d Edw G ! S logies a ments W 
dinning These fig S ar ken fro e al v1 rddestly acknowledg diwork 
, 


ele) ne tf was L n the n | cw \ 

1861 by ‘What d’ye lack, Madam?’ an amusing 
ristorica 1 gay prentice pressing his wares up 
Fortunes of Nig In 186 ( d four ex sil ( 


Scotch Academy—‘ False Dice, ‘The Water-gate, ‘ The 
Minstrel’ and ‘ Morning Worship. In 1861 he sent 
‘Distressed Cavaliers, and three other subjects, and in 
1862 ‘One of Cromwell's Divines.’ Hanging beside this 
was ‘ The Old Lieutenant and his Son, in which the painter 
evinced his grow 


: 
power as a colourist. ‘This picture, 


for which he received £55, was a commission fron 





Strahan, the publisher of Geed Il ords, and was painted in 


illustration of a story by Dr. Norman Macleod, the editor Morning Prayer 


ol the magazine. Petti at this time occupied a studio By John Pettie, R.A. (1859 
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Charles Surface sells his Ancestors 


By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son 
By John Pettie, R.A. (1885 


Pettie’s connection with Strahan brings him into the the monk Sturmi, as he rode into the wide wood, axe in 
rilliant group of illustrators of books and_ periodicals, hand, singing his psalms, his was his last contribution 
whose work, engraved on wood, has made the decade from to Goed Iords, with the exception of a single illustration 
1860 to 1870 so prominent in the history of black-and-whit n 1878 to Black’s “ Macleod of Dare.” In 1869 some 
art. Orchardson, Tom Graham, and Pettie all contributed of Pettie’s work appears in Goed IVoerds for t Youn: 
largely to the early success of Good Words. In 1861 there and in 1868 and 1869 he supplied an illustration to the 

were two istra Sunday Magaziy Books illustrated by Pettie were “ The 
tions by Pettie, not Postman’s Bag by J. de Liefde (1862), ** Wordsworth’s 
of any special dis Poems for the Young” (1863, in conjunction with Mac 

tinction; but in Whirter), and “The Boys of Axleford” by G. Camden 
1862 his drawings 1869 Various cliches from the above appear in ‘ ‘Touches 
for ** What sent me of Natur 1866), “ Pen and Pencil Sketches from. the 
to Sea” and * The Poets,” and “ Rural England” (1881). In 1884 he received 
Country Surgeon so gs. from Longmans, Green & Co. for an illustration to 
show his growing Bret Harte’s “Sarah Walker. It may be added here that, 
talent. In the as a recreation, he occasionally used the etching needle. 
volume for 18632 With Samuel Palmer, Holman Hunt, Millais and others, he 
he had six illustra was a member of the “ Etching Club,” and in its publication 
tions, among. the of 187) is represented by two spirited plates, ‘ At Bay’ and 
best being that to ‘The Highland Outpost. \nother etching appears as an 


\ Touch of illustration to “* The Abdication,” by W. D. S. Moncrieff, 





Nature,’ a boy published in 1881. 

following a cara Pettie’s strong and ambitious nature called for the 

van along acountry stimulus of the fullest competition, and the success of his 

road, and that to ‘Armourers’ and ‘ What d’ve lack, Madam ?’ incited him 
: At Bay “The Monks and sull further to try his fortunes in the south. — His last picture 
poe» og By John Pettie, R.A. (1879 Heathen,” showing painted in Edinburgh was ‘Cromwell's Saints.’ At the 
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The Clash of Steel 


(Photo. Caswall Smith ) 
By John Pettie, R.A 
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By John Pettie, R.A. (1859) 


del of Landseer and Frith, who had been 
e-fig and gloried in the remembrance of 
ce iter en nter with the Skinny het of 
Bermondsey He figures prominently in *Drun 
ead Court-Mar (1865) and ot works of this per 
By 1866 Pettie and Johnson were married to sisters, and 
ved neighbouring houses in Gloucester Road, Regent 
ark [| have dwelt deliberately with some fulness on the 
oTAp cick S of these n irl years becaust t! I 
SO ir remains nwritte In the later days I 
bit vs Ave where he b Pe Lothians’ in 1881, 
Pe \ e prosperous, if somewhat uneventful life of 
red and s essful artist He was surrounded 
cir of artistic, musical and erary friends, and S 
1S¢ 21S so comparalis vy recent that many, who 
rea W } terest the story of t earner years, can 
lemselves 1 s large hospitality, his sunnv and gen 
tur ind his rare enthusiasn 
Ey e Pettie’s removal to London, such pictures as 
s*tha I nt,’ and his first two exhibits in the Roval 
Acaden reveale s fine sense of colour and 
1 nce of craftsmanship Che alert temperament whi 
Spires S inst t perception of the dramatic moment and 
storical arrangement of s subject, combined with the 
t ¢ and tra on of the school to which he belonged 
oly oth vigour ar finesse to his’ brush. In ; 
successive exhibits at the Academy—‘ ‘The Drum-head Court 
Mart (1865 The Arrest for Witchcraft’ (1866, now in 
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The Vigil 


By John Petti 


‘The World went very well then 
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The Traitor 
(Photo. Caswall Smith.) 
By John Pettie, R.A. (1888 
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A State Secret 
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By Jo Pettie, R.A 1874 
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oard, wit suggestion of fancy dress or a /a } want 
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( ostun e and accessories were correct without any conscious 

ness of archeological resear¢ He inspired them, in every 





scent e painted, with life, movement and reality. His 


pictures rar come under the category of historical art, for 
‘oe Tae 
l¢ pret ( ivpothnetical subjects, wnich might we I] nave 


llowed free play to his own imagi 


native resource. It was with the genius of a_ historical 


yvelist, and the romance, that 
‘The Drum-head Court 
l'reason,’ ‘Ho! ho! Old Noll!’ and ‘A Scene in 


Gardens It is no mean art that 


instinet of he painted such 


pictures as ‘The State Secret, 


can give on 
mment ot a period In 
imatic scenes, he 


iwic and dr was 
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The Musicia 
(Photo. Caswall Smith ) 
By John Pettie, R.A. (1886 
Dickens are amor the hierarchy, becaus« ey tisfy 
cultured criticism, and win the sympathy of the masses by 
never losing touch with the elemental interests of humanity. 


like those of Pettie make the wide appeal: 


Subject-paintings 
every picture 1s not merely a subject, but a 
Whether 


ranks him with the great painters of all time, depends 


and in his case, 


problem of line, colour and illumination. on 


therefore, on the estimate formed of his colour and his 
technical power 

“Great art,” says Ruskin, “is the expression of the 
mind of a great man: and mean art that of the want of 


mind of a weak man.” Pettie’s art was great, because his 


was a strong personality. Never, I think, has an artist's 
individual temperament been more absolutely reflected in 
subject as well as style. His work was the immediate response 


to his own vigorous nature. ‘Though colour was almost the 


[)¢ 


all and end-all of his existence, he rarely lost sight of the 


structural qualities that in pictorial anatomy are the bones 


where colour is the flesh. One of the most rapid of workers, 
he painted in a white heat, almost a fury, of strenuous 
effort. His technical achievement of draughtsmanship is 


decisively unquestionable, and his hand was trained to work 
in quick sympathy with the swiftest perceptions of his brain. 
His essentially dramatic genius led him at times, as has been 
said, to the verge of melodrama, and similarly in his later 


developments, rapidity of work is responsible for an 


occasional deficiency—whether he deals with the history and 


social life of the past, or the portraiture of his contem 





JOURNAL. 
poraries—in the large balance of composition and restful 
Dbeauly of design that ire the outcome ol i. ditterent 
tempera nt and organization [here was a something of 
ret e in the pictures of his earlier days, which was hardl\ 
compensate IK y ( irger scale ind more brilliant 
ter l ( yf his prime 

In 1875, after a silence of fifteen years, Ruskin renewed 
his Royal Academy Notes. Mr. Pettie, a man of rea 
feeling and great dramatic force,’ he writes, “is ruining 
himself by shallow notions of chiaroscuro. If he had not 
been mimicking Rembrandt he would never have vul 
garised the real pathos and most subtle expression of his 
Jacobites by the slovenly dark background, corresponding 
virtually to the slouched hat of a theatrical conspirator, | 
have been examining the painting of the chief Jacobite’s 
ace very closely, It IS nearly as good isa piece ol old 
William Hunt, but Hunt never loaded his paint, except in 


a 
such-like, 


a wrinkk 


sticks, and moss, ane Now there's 

lite essential to the expression under the jJacobite’s eye 
got by a projecting ridge of paint, instead of a proper dark 
line Rembrandt's bad bricklayer’s work, with all the 
mort SUCKING t t the edages, may be aardonabt } 
Dutchman sure Ns Colours jut It Is vavs licentious 
\ falser pr yt criticism Was rarely writter Pettie, of al 
I 1, Was s s colours 1d in his ** bricklayer’s work 





‘What d’ ye lack, Madam? What d’ ye lack?’ 


By John Pettie, R.A 


1861 ». 
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and in his chiaroscuro alike, might well be content to stand 


or fall in Rembrandt’s company. In spite of Ruskin’s talk 


of shallow mimicry, chiaroscuro was an element in Pettie’s 


conception of his subjects which he thoroughly understood, 


and used with the utmost skill to enhance the dramati 
action of his characters. His pictures, with all their colour, 
never lack breadth and atmosphere, like those of the pr 
Raphaelite School He had the art of concentrating 
ittention on his main gr up, ane leadin up to it bV a tit 
nda well-conceived scheme ol livht and sha le lo da we 
can appreciate the repose of blank spaces—how cunningly 


used, for instance, in ‘ Ho ho Old Noll al the 


luminous envelopment given by backgrounds that in Ruskin’s 


day might seem bare and unfurnished But, after all, Pett 
is greatest as a colourist As a young student in Edinburgh 
he used to visit G. Paul Chalmers at his lodgings, and stay 
talking with him till he had to remain for e nig So 
they would retire to bed, still talking tll they fe sleep 
and, says Chalmers’ biographer their talk was all out 
colour Whether in shadow or light, Pettie’s colour has, in 
i hign degree, those jualities of resonance and vibratio1 
which distinguish the masters of that essential of the painter's 
craft He was happiest when he carried every tint to its 
highest power, gaining rich harmonies of contrasted tones 
with a full and sumptuous brus! His palette was of great 


range and variety, but he excelled in combinations of black 


and blue and vellow In some of his later costume por- 





Sir) Charles Wyndham as David Garrick 
_ (Photo 
Caswall Smith ) By John Pettie, R.A. (1888 


traits, white and pale blue sheeny stuffs are rendered with 


rich effect, and happily employed to enhance the radiant 


flesh tints of some ‘ Fair Lady lhe bust portrait with that 
title, which so long adorned the studio at ** The Lothians 
is one of the best examples of this treatment. In his 
subject-pictures, too, the glow and warmth of his color 


sometimes gave place to cooler and more silvery tones, as 
in ‘ Dost know this Water-fly ?’ (1883), ‘ The Vigil’ (1884) 
and ‘ The Challenge’ (188s). Inthe last picture the bearer 
n ve ow silk, the be wildered re ipient 
in silver grey. “In point of colour,” says Muther, “ this is 
perhaps the most delicate work produced in England since 
Gainsboroucgh’s ‘ Blue Boy 

(As to Pettie’s position in the Scottish School an nis 
colour faculty, I may quote an illuminative passage from a 
letter written recently to me by Mr. W. ID). Mackay, R.S.A., 
whose valuable work on the Scottish School of Paintine,. 
published last year, unfortunately stops short at Scott Lauder, 
and gives little more than a ment 
one of his pupils. “I question if John Phillip,” says Mr 


Mackay. “had as much influence on Pettie’s colour faculty 


have its weight. But John Phillip’s finer work only com 


menced to find its way to our exhibitions about 1861—2, 





when the other J.P.’s technique was already well formed 
He, and others of that school, use their colour in quite a 
different manner from Philly With the | ipils of Lauder 
The Threat there is less of the broad and simple fusion ot the great 


(By permission of George a : 
McCulloch, Esq By John Pettie, R.A. (1876 masters Of the past, and a manner Is used which has, | think, 
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been partly dictated by the keener search after verisimil ' 
tude, rendered necessary by the realistic mid-century mov 
ment. ‘They all, more or less, use broken colour, and this 
is more likely to have come to them-—though unconsciously 
perhaps—-through the numerous fine works of the pre 
Raphaelite school, which were shown at the Scottish 
Academy during the ‘fifties. ‘They use this broken colour 
in a different manner, it is true, but when Ruskin ikens the 
principal head in ‘ Jacobites’ to the work of William Hunt 
who, though not a pre-Raphaelite, was strongly influenced 
by the naturalistic tendency of the times—one can quite 


understand what he means; though Pettie’s virile technique 


is, in my opinion, far finer than the ‘chopped straw’ method 


———s 














of old William. lhe splendid colour of Millais’ ‘ Ophelia, 
‘Autumn Leaves,’ ‘The Rescue, and other such works, 
cannot fail to have influenced the young Scottish students, 


and I can myself remember hearing that when, about 1861 


or 1862, Holman Hunt's ‘Claudio and Isabella’ was 





exhibited at Paton’s Gallery in Prince’s Street, Pettie had 
been much impressed by it Ihe broken colour notion of 
their early years developed differently in the different 
members of the school, but it is visible through all their 
careers 


Some of the more important of Pettie’s later pictures 





stull remain unmentioned. In 1876 he exhibited ‘ The 
Step, showing an ancient lady giving first lesson in th 
Selt-portrait stately dances of the eighteenth century to her littl vyrand 
(By permission of ; : : : : ; . 
J. MacWhirter, Esq., R.A.) By John Pettie, R.A end Che girl’s blue dress and golden hair are a delicious 
note of pure colour against the luminous darks of th 





George Fox refusing to take the Oath at Houlker Hall, 1663 


By John Pettie, R.A. (1864) 
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wkgroun lo 1877 belongs The Sword an laggel 
Fight 1 duel @ ‘ra n its vigour al dramati 
ntensitv one of the artist’s finest works The origina 
picture is in the Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield, and the 
finished sket« belongs to the Corporation Art G ry at 
(,lasgow. In 1579 Pettie painted 1 picture na potner 
yf is most notab whievements The Fir Deat 
Warrant nas a sonoro ow oft coioul ther! co ntra 
tion and reserve in the keenly characterize ear , é 
orave « uncillors and rare be iut in the sad, hesitant face 


of the boy-king lhe Kunsthalle at Hamburg 1s tortunat 
in the possession of this fine and typical work : the rst 


sketch for it belongs to Mr. C. E. Johnson, R.I. Fron 


about 1880, Pettie was largely occupied with portraits, and 
though the present articie deals with his subject-paintings 
alone, mention must be made of that fine pie of 


characterisatio1 (Sir) ‘ Charles Wyndham as David Garrick. 


In portraits Pettie s swift touch and Keen accent gave ll stant 

} } } 
grace an vivacity. and though at times he was Detrayeda 
into a certain amount of forced illumination and rigidity ol 
contour, In most of them, such as his ‘Silvia (159g! S 


portrait of J]. Campbell Noble, R.S.A., there 1s a sustained 
] + ann ws , hr ‘ ] +} ‘ ] | } r 
soliditv and flower-like richness of colour that recall Kubens 

hil 1 Port ‘ 

finest work And in 1802 was exhibited fPetties liast 


subiect-picture. ‘The Ultimatum, a brilliant study of a 





man in armour, with stern face, and open hand of defiant 
challenge. It was Petties final challenge to t \ ‘ 

ind what is to be the world’s reply? I venture t k 
that the answe! s in the utterance of Pettie’s pre SOI 


John Pettie, R.A. 1892) 


Sir David Wilk on tl paramount importance of I 
If not the firs he wrote t 1s a east al S By A S. Cope, A.R.A 
ility in painting: no master has as yet ma i S 
yuri evon Ss Ow ti \ thout 1 ) Ol Dall O c 





A Member of the Long Parliament Sylvia 


By John Pettie, R.A. (1878) By John Pettie, R.A. (1891 
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richness and depth alone that can do justice to the material.” 
The 


pictures that now seem astounding masterpieces of tone and 


starved surface, and the subdued, sombre tints of 


quality must inevitably melt into nothingness beneath the 


dust and decay of passing years. ‘Time and varnish, 
will mellow and harmonise, 


work. He 


** those greatest of old masters,” 


but never obscure the brilliance of Pettie’s 


possessed other qualities that make for greatness in art, ind 


he was a great colourist. Colour will prevail. 


hough some of Pettie’s early pictures are reproduced here from 
graphs, it has been impossible to trace their present doca/e, Wi 
sI e very grateful to any owners of his pictures, specially those 
unted betore his election as an k.A., who will send particulars of the 
yor ey possess 


London Exhibitions. 


ITER a break of a year, Messrs. Agnew resumed the 

p series of annual gatherings of Water-Colours by 

British artists, onward from John Cozens to living 

men and women of note. ‘The fine array of Turners varied 
in date from the early ‘Llanthony Abbey,’ probably of the 
1790's, to the wonderful vision of Zurich, done in 1842, so 
elusive, so enchanting. ‘The grave, noble sight of Peter d 
Wint is admirably shown in his ‘ Lincolnshire Landscape, 
the drawings by David Cox were breezy and representative, 
and Brabazon, neglected by the Old Water-Colour Society, 
appeared for the first time. The Spring Exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery Art Society—which has adopted the prefix 
‘Old” to distinguish it from the rebuilt gallery in Piccadilly, 
where were on view Mr, W. Russell Flint’s clever drawings 
illustrative of the Solomon—was of 
importance. The 
working hard for the Society, Sir William Eden, though 
hardly at his best, Mr. James Cafe, Mr. G. C. Haité, Miss 
Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, 


black-and-white, 


Song of average 


President, Mr. L. Burleigh Bruhl, who is 


Margaret Bernard, and who 


contributed some studies in were seen 


to advantage. The fifty-second exhibition of the Society of 
Women Artists, at the R.B.A., was of the accustomed kind 
hardly more can be said. ‘Though the sex-restriction be 
accepted, the exhibition even then is not representative of 
the best that 1s to-day being produc ed. 
The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers is young com 
Women 


contents of its twenty-fifth 


pared with the Artists, and in technical achieve- 


ment. th annual exhibition 


are, as need scarcely be said, on a much higher level. 
Among. the 


by Si 


outstanding exhibits were scholarly plates 
Holroyd, the 


modelled, for one ; Sir J. C. Robinson’s ‘ Cintra, Portugal,’ 


Charles *‘Hamadryad, so purely 
an excellent street scene, and 


*of Mr. Sydney 


with its castle on the height ; 
the eloquently arranged ‘On the Medway 
lee : some adroit Chinese heads by Mr. Mortimer Menpes ; 
several of the brilliant dexterities of M. Helleu ; some able 
studies of Paris, with horses and carts a feature, by M. 
Miss 


Woolliscroft Rhead, a good portrait by Mr. Luke Taylor, 


Fantasies by Amelia Bauerlé and Mr. G. 


Bejot. 


and studies of animals by the new member, Miss Winifred 


\usten, deserve mention Professor Legros, “‘ the most 


lofty and sincere of all classic romantic artists living,” was 


the chief figure at the Painter-Etchers. But the range and 
the fineness of his vision, the surety, the sympathy of his 
hand, were still more authoritatively to be studied at Mr. 
King Street. Had not 


so plates, a number far in 


Gutekunst’s in Legros produced 


six hundred or excess of 
Rembrandt's, many of them would to-day be sought with 


utmost eagerness by connoisseurs. That time must inevitably 


come At the Rembrandt Head in Vigo Street there were 
exhibited thirty-one of the bold, big etchings on zinc by 


Mr. Brangwyn. 
the ultimate verdict on the rude handling and the scale 


Though one may have misgivings as to 


of these etchings, Mr. Brangwyn, working courageously 


his own vein, impressive. Another 
member of the Painter-Etchers, Mr. E. M. Synge, held his 


Che dainty 


is again and again 


first separate exhibition at the Connell Gallery. 
Venetian pieces suggest admiration of Whistler. 
One of the most remarkable exhibitions of the month 

at the Dowdeswell Galleries, of thirty-five new 
by Mr. Hall. He has 
Sometimes one has felt the influence of Matthew 
Many 


of these landscapes by Mr. Hall are intimate, alike in the 


was that 


pictures Oliver come into his 
kingdom. 


Maris to be over-dominant, but that is of the past. 


tender surety of their design, with perhaps, the buildings of 
a far-off town silhouetted against a low horizon, and in 
colour, reticent yet rich, with play of Nature’s eternal green, 
and of gold distilled from light and life. ‘The Chantrey 
Trustees, if they be wise, will not neglect these genuinely 
interpretative pictures of Mr. Hall. 

Messrs. Obach brought together some masterly drawings 
by French artists of the nineteenth century, including Corot, 
Decamps, Delacroix, Daubigny, Millet, Rousseau, Vollon, 
and present-day men such as Harpignies and Lhermitte ; 
Messrs. P. 


so engravings by 


and D. Colnaghi, forty-seven out of the 150 or 
Charles Turner, beside others from the 


hand of Valentine Green, J. R. Smith, and several more ; 
while one-man shows included the paintings and sketches of 
Polar M. Alexandre Grafton 
Galleries ; at the Goupil Gallery, talented essays by a young 
Dutchman, M. de Groot, who has drunk of the wine of the 


Italian landscapes by Mr. Harold Speed at 


regions by Borissoft at the 


(Quartier Latin ; 
the Leicester Galleries; interesting studies of cypress 
guardianed Italian villas by Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck, R.B.A., 
at the New Dudley; scrupulously finished water-colours by 
Mr. Wake Cooke, and records of cruises from Spitzbergen 
to the Golden Horn, with whaling incidents introduced, by 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie at the Fine Art Society’s ; 
colours of Holland and Venice by Miss Emily Paterson at 
McLean’s ; 
by Mr. S. H. 
Baker Street there were a number of incisive caricatures by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. G. R. Halkett and others, as well 
as a group of pictures, ‘Romance and Symbolism,’ by 


Mr. F. 


pleasant water 


and among several shows at the Dore, pictures 
Hancock, the London “ postman-artist.” In 


F, Foottet. 


Gallery and 


Articles 


on the James ¢ 


will appear in later pages 


on the Whitechapel 
} 


harles and Robert Brough Memorial Exhibitions. 
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Gweedore and the 





Errigal Mountain 


By W. Monk, R.E 


Poisoned Glen. 


By Alfred Yockney. 


Ostend 


“QO think of Kilkenny 


without a rabbit, is to deprive each town of an attri 


without a cat, or of 


bute that gives it distinction. History or commerc« 


brands, sometimes heavily, sometimes lightly; and as a 
man may be marked unfairly, so may a town. For at least 
half a century Gweedore has been a “ famous ” district, and 
about twenty years ago the place became notorious for its 
prisoners. It also became known for the ingenious tactics of 


defence Inve nted by the pe ople. The police were pelted 
with stones from behind a movable bulwark of women, and 
the officers deemed it wise to retreat rather than to fire 


dark 


printed in ne wspa pers and books. but as know 


through that living shield. The hard facts of those 
days are 
ledge of them will not help the stranger to enjoy his visit, 
they may be shunned. It may be true that at one time 
peace could be maintained only by the organised deporta 


tion to Australia of the flower of the labouring population, 








} 


but no traveller will be bothered with the history of that 


redistribution. The Gweedore exodus was a necessary 


social move Men with nothing much to do are a danger 


anywhere, and the local acres offer so little s« ope for agri ul 


tural enterprise that emigration, voluntary or enforced, was 
a desirable thing. So the visitor will do well to delete the 
incriminating word, and think of Gweedore without prisoners 
or ejectments. 


It has been well said that a G;weedore peasant Is not a 
farmer, but a labourer in England and Scotland, with a 
That hint of outside 


he land 1S 


cabin and a potato patch in Ireland. 
assets Is st arcely needed, for it is obvious that t 


too barren to yield material for the support of many human 


beings. Even the periodical gains of absentee labour can 


and in years of unexpected 


must be a 


only provide for bare existence, 


trouble the diminished resources of the peopl 


| 


serious menace to life. We of cities are accustomed to 


a piano-organ heralds the 


approach of an unhappy regiment, and draws wide attention 


processions of the unemployed ; 
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to the appeal for assistance. But the cry of distress is very 


different on the wild moors in Donegal. One can only 


conjecture what tragedies of poverty have been seen there, 
civilization and out of touch with a 


far away from 


sympathetic audience. Proud, grey Errigal may serve as 
a monument to the starved and the unnourished, and the 


bleached tree-roots at its base are as the bones of the 


departed. 

Gweedore is not, however, a dismal place. If ghoulish 
thoughts beset the traveller when he sees shape s weird and 
white against the black turf, it is only the effect of moonlight 
fancy. The plains may be 
desolate and the heather 
stained, but nothing said or 
written against (Gweedore has 
taken away its character as 
resorts tor 
North of 


Ireland. It is no place for 


one of the be st 


pleasure in the 


the excursionist, of course, 
although served by the rail 
way : an Innovation not alto- 
gether acceptable to those 
few who preferred complete 
isolation. But its fishing 
waters are so good that it is 
known to an army of sports- 
men, and the wild scenery 
attracts all lovers of nature. 
It is free from artificial enter- 
tainments, and there is no 
fear that the place will be 
Brightonised or Black pooled. 
Its picturesqueness is savage, 
not gentle, and the stranger 


Is impressed rather than 


A Dunlewy Interior That it still 


charmed. ‘The one place ot 
popular entertainment is the 
Hotel, an oasis of comfort, 
protected by trees, and as 
welcome a house as could 
be desired. It is not quite 
Hobson’s choice, but nearly 
so; so take care to name 
your day of arrival, or you 
may be left out in the rain. 
This 
record of the efforts of the 


hotel is the living 


late Lord George Hill to 
commence an era of self- 
support for his poor neigh- 
bours. About the year 1835, 
at a time when the inhabi- 
Gweedore were 


naked and 


tants of 
described as 
needy, he interested himselt 
in local affairs and brought 
the district out as one of 
the world’s sporting centres. 
retains this 
By W. Monk, R.E. creditable reputation, is due 


to the promoters good 


organization and to the attention of his successors. 
Gweedore so far plays down to ordinary requirements 
that it sends visitors to a fashionable “walk.” Every 
holiday resort must boast a Dene or a Chine ora Fairy 
Glen, and if the surrounding land happens to be flat, the 
authorities invent a Lover’s Walk. So, although such tricks 
are new to the North of Ireland, Gweedore provides a 
Poisoned Glen, and no stranger escapes without seeing it, or 
parts of it. The Poisoned Glen, so named because its wild 
mineral and vegetable products would corrupt any pure 
miles. Somewhere 


growth, is worth a journey of many 





Gweedore from the Railway Bridge. 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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ibout her n the bad old days, an enterprising ss 
server from Letterkenny thought to perform Ss ( \ But 
the villagers saw the humour of the idea, met the man on 
his way, and made him tear up the processes and eat them, 


man, and he might have 


Only wings could have saved the 
crack of doom without raising a 


] 


friendly echo. The romantic solitude of the Poisoned Glen 


’ ’ ' , “ry 1 
calied tor heip til the 


is remarkable : there no tame thing of the animal kingdom 


can be seen There is no grazing land, and no harnessed 


creature of civilization could make it a highway Even 


wild fowl seem not to favour the Glen, although birds and 


beasts some seasons lo the 


probably lurk there in 


common eye the living interests are the coarse plants of the 


earth only 
If the traveller wishes to go through the Poisoned Glen 


to Lough Veagh, he will have to imitate the gazelle in 


agility and endurance. ‘The going is heavy, and the reward 


may be considered light, but to the active adventurer there 


1 


will be satisfaction merely in the accomplishment of the feat. 


Everywhere the valley is studded with rocks, and the spaces 


between one and another of these land islands often may be 


All is then well, and quick, dry progress can be 


But when the track merely rises and falls, one is apt 


jumped. 
made. 

to misjudge the firmness of the next hummock, and then the 
sharply challenged. 


quality of boots and equipment ts 


Stand still and listen to the invisible falling water, or watch 


the water rippling peacefully over the grass. The Glen will 


The Poisoned Glen 


By W. Monk, R.E 


S n invthing i I s et en \ Vivas s ana 
burnished landscapes of memory are merely pretty scenes 
compared to the grave dignity ol this solemn abandoned 
gorge Even the charm of a distant prospect is despised 


) 


under the close influence of the vast sullen walls, frowning 


Down this valley one slides 


} 1 


haughtily on human intruders 


and slushes rather than walks Forward on high is_ the 


thick mist topping the apparently impassable end ; backward 


are the churches at Dunlewy, with conical Errigal suprem« 


and magnificent. Not on account of distance, but of 


difficulty, the landmarks will seem to have been passed hours 


since. Hours will have passed indeed, and the journey has 
only begun. The end of the straight is reached, and with a 


few weather-beaten, stunted trees to mark the spot the water- 


course turns to the left. It is now necessary for the 


pedestrian to follow the track with such caution that he 


will have little inclination to stand amazed at the scenery 


If he is fortunate, he will strike the path mentioned by his 


guide and, passing down Glen Veagh, reach the castle on 
the Lough. 


From Glen Veagh Castle, with its planned and planted 
gardens, the return to Gweedore is made on a serviceable 
road. lo right and left the views are as stimulating as any 
to be found in Donegal. For some milesa river plays hide 
and-seek alongside, passing from one to another course with 
in every background 


fascinating liveliness. Mountains are 


and heather colours the near surface Presently, below, is 
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The Gweedore River 


La] 


Whi’ PS 


Bog-land, Dungloe 
By W. Monk, R.E. 








from Crolly Bridge. 
By W. Monk, R.E 


to be seen the church-toothed 
mouth of the Poisoned Glen, 
and in front is the lake and 
village of Dunlewy. The 
Pass of Dunlewy is justly 
celebrated for its superlative 
grandeur, and the traveller 


will not be contented unt! 


he has returned to it, to enjoy 


at leisure the particular at 
tractions of the neighbour 
hood. 

From (Gweedore to. the 
sea the road runs by the side 
of the Clady River to th 
port at Bunbeg. Northward 
is Derrybeg, where in 1880, 
during the floods in Donegal, 
the swollen river underneath 
the parish church rose to a 
height of ten feet, and 
drowned two of the worship- 
pers. The river has since 
been diverted. Derryb S Is 
one of the centres of the 
Cottage Industries movement, 


established by Mrs. Ernest 











hn tyr 














GWEEDORE AND THE 


Hart. Southward of Bunbeg is the district known as The 
Rosses, and the village ol Burtonport, one of the plac es 
| Board. Near 


de veloped by the Districts 
here farms of 19 acres are put up for auction at a rent of 


Congested 


£1 6s,a year. The inducement “ good turbery ” is a hint 


} 


also that the quality of the soil is not very rich; but as 


turbery (turf) cutting seems to be 


] t 


a profitabl occupation, 
the landlord does not seem to ask an excessive rent The 


bogland near Dungloe depresses the spirits with its dreary 


ar 


uniformity, and the traveller will not be sorry to cross the 
Gweebarra Bridge into the brighter, more cultivated land 


about Glenties. 


. 
Passing Events. 
M R. JOHN FINNIE, who died on February 27, was 
| a native of Aberdeen, where he was born in 1820 


After being apprenticed to a house decorator in | 
he spent five years at Newcastle as a glass painter, and at 
the School of Design there was under William Be Scott 
In 1855 he became Head Master of the Liverpool School of 
Art, and since then has been intimately associated with that 
city, of whose Academy he was elected President in 1886. 


decade before he retired from the Head Mastership 


re in the Walker Art Galler * Snow 


don trom Capel Cur purchased from the first autumn 


Ihe Mere’ from the +1893 show Hi 





POISONED GLEN. 


Water Carriers 


On the Road to 


Glenties 


By W. Monk 


Ardara 


R.E 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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contributed pictures and original mezzotints to the Royal 


Academy onward from 1861, and as a member of the 


Painter-Etchers his work was well known. ‘ A Reminiscence 


ot Corot’ was in Pall Mall East this spring. 


M R. WILLIAM STRANG, whose portrait-drawings 
L in the manner of Holbein have proved so popular, 


has received the King’s commission to execute several for 
the Royal collection at Windsor. They include those of 
Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, late Librarian at the Castle, 
of Lord Knowles and of Sir Dighton Macnaghten Probyn. 
Henry VIII. rebuked one of his courtiers for insulting 
Holbein: “ You Holbein, but with 
me; and I tell you that of seven peasants I can make 
lords, but Holbein.” 
can Edward VII. make a William Strang. 


wn addressing the students of the Birmingham 
j 
School of Art at the annual prize distribution, Mr. 


as worthy consideration the idea of 


have not to do with 


seven not one Nor, for that matter, 


Clausen suggested 


developing a genuine school of painting there along the 
lines of those of the great Italian towns in Renaissance 
times. No doubt the decoration of public buildings would 


do more to stimulate public art than almost anything else. 
AIME MORET, whose 


M . by the 


the French capital, is widely known as a skilled painter of 
had 


been a 


Paris studio was visited 
King and (Jueen during their sojourn in 
not made him 


horses in swift movement. If fortune 


an artist, he says he would have riding master. 


Moret is a pupil of Cabanel, he who is railed against by 


Veron for cabanellising, emasculating French art. 


or Western 


now 


iS her house at Leyden, hard by the “ White ” 
for that is the 


Gate, wherein on July 15, 1606 
generally accepted year— Rembrandt was born, wasdestroyed 
by fire on February 21, the flames spreading rapidly in a 
violent gale. “ I struggle and rise,” the motto of his native 
land, tells of the aspiring soul of Rembrandt. He was a 
master of light, and the light he kindled not only shines for 
is an effulgence in the world. The 


that in the 


us in England, but 


Leyden house must not be confused with 
Joodenbreestraat, Amsterdam, in the midst of the Ghetto, 
With 


poetic justice it was hought by the town in connection with 


where Rembrandt lived with Saskia and worked. 


the master’s tercentenary last summer. 


R. HUGH P. LANE, who has done so much for art 
MI in Ireland, has, as a token of gratitude, been 
presented with his portrait from the brush of Mr. Sargent. 
It forms part of the exhibition of the Royal Hibernian 


Academy, where the titles of some works and the name of 


at least one artist, Mr. George O’Fagan, are printed in Irish. 


fun 


A 


DYMIRERS of the late Robert Brough are interesting 
\ themselves in the project of a memorial volume to 
contain reproductions of a number of representative pictures. 
Mr. Sargent gives his active support. 


M 


R. JA MES PRYDE, one of the talented Beggarstaft 


Brothers, lost his father in February. David 
Pryde, M.A., I L.)., who married a daughter of Robert 


JOURNAL. 


years Lecturer on 


Art in 


was for 
Old 


member of 


Scott Lauder, twenty-three 
Schools of Edinburgh. 
the Pencil 


few excelled him in telling a good Scottish 


Literature in the 


He 


Club, and 


was a Edinburgh Pen and 


story. 


the Children picture show, arranged for the first time 
at the Baillie Galleries during the Christmas season, 
proved so attractive that by the invitation of the Corporation 


it was transferred to Manchester. 


1) R. MARTIN, Assistant Director of the Mauritzhuis 
and Professor of Art History at the University of 
Leyden, who writes so ably, has been delighting and 
instructing audiences at the Royal Institution on the subject 
of Dutch art. 


in acquiring fine examples by most of the masters, down to 


He paid a tribute to England’s perspicuity 


Matthew Maris of our own day. 


’ OT long ago the King appointed Sir Aston Webb, the 
N Earl of Plymouth, and the First Commissioner of 
Works to advise him as to a site for the statue of William III. 
His Majesty 


approved the south front of Kensington Palace, facing down 


of Orange, to be presented by the Kaiser. 


the avenue towards Kensington Gore. 


M. 


kind of pictorial Nansen. Born forty-one years agoin aremote 


village of Vologda, at fifteen, in order to fulfil a vow made 


ALEXANDRE BORISSOFF, to whom even 


Parisians are indebted for a new sensation, 1s a 


by his parents during a severe illness, he had to make a 
pilgrimage to the Solovetski Monastery, on the shores of the 
White Sea. That kindled an enthusiasm for experiences in 

Later, entering the Monastery as one of the 


the 1¢ e zone. 
painters of holy images, he attracted the attention of the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, and became a student in the St. 


Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts. In 1896 he set out for 


the first time to sketch in Novaya-Zemlya, and has since 
made several expeditions for the purpose of painting in a 
region where even turpentine freezes. He tells how some 
of his sketches were made in the open air at 23 to 30 
degrees below zero, Réaumur: “I had to put on fur gloves 
to hold the brush, and to work with rapid and energetic 
here were moments when my hands were frozen 


Yet 


I continued, having: the ardent desire to fix on the canvas 


strokes. 
and refused service, my brush splitting with the cold. 


all those fantastic phenomena of the Far North, so full of 
fascinating charm.” Count de Witte was one of his early 
supporters, and in gratitude M. Borissoff named a glacier 
after him. Several of the pictures at the Grafton Galleries 


were lent by the Czar. 


“THE Year's Art, in its twenty-ninth year (Hutchinson, 
3s. 6da.), contains just the information needed by 
Mr. A. C. R. Carter is 


responsible for the compilation of the annual, and this year, 


artists and those interested in art. 


in addition to his own review of the year, he introduces an 
article! by Mr. E. F. Strange on Applied Art in 1906, It 
is curious that, with all the care taken to avoid mistakes, 
some slips are repeated from year to year, such as Duveen, 
Old Bond Street, W.C. ; 


A.R.A. 


Beechy ; and Patler for Patten, 
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Entrance to 25, Portland Place 


An 


By 


Adams House. 
E. Avery Keddell. 


. ~ 1 , 1 1 } } ’ 

HE beautiful house in Portland Place designed, de- 
corated, and built by the Brothers Adam for Robert's 
own occupancy during that progressive eighteenth 


1 of decorative art is amongst the best of thei 


house work both 


period 


private dwelling architecturally and 


} 


decoratively, and from it many of our best architects have 


derived fine inspiration. ‘There has, we know, sprung up 


within the last century a style of architecture totally ignoring 


in principle every method laid down by Adam, and again 
the new art of the day has undoubtedly led both designe 
and craftsman into strange and twisted paths. In the build 


ing of homes, even as in the building up of our own souls, 
there is seemingly nowadays a constant desire to find better 
and newer ways of expression mated to styles never before 
attempted, and whatever may be said of the individual, it is 


true that, so far as architecture is concerned, this desire has 


led, all too often, to a mixture of style whose perversion of 
taste is wholly regrettable. 
Number 25, Portland Place is so entirely expressive of 
Robert Adam’s best work that it is a thousand pities so few 
people know either its history or personal connection wit! 


the greatest designer of his time. Born in 1728 at Kirkcaldy, 





Fifeshire, Robert Adam was but two vears younger than Su 


William Chambers, R.A.,his great professional contemporary 


Robert received his education at Edinburgh, where he 


formed friendships which must have left their mark on his 
career with a number of young men who afterwards mad 
David 


\dam 


for themselves lasting places in the world of letters 


Hume, Dr. William Robertson, Adam Smith, and Dr. 


Ferguson. 


At the ave ol twenty-six, and foll wing the exampl set 


him by Inigo Jones, Robert Adam went abroad to study 


architecture, and spent a considerable portion of the years 


1754 to 1758 on the Continent, and the greater part of that 


period in Florence and Rome. § Reynolds, 


r Joshua 


1 


reviewing his subsequent works in view of the 


artist per- 


ception and power claimed for them, is reported to have 


asserted they possessed “a 


vreater display of! imagination 


than others had achieved,’ and also praised with evident 


sincerity the skill of composition Robert Adam evolved 
It was whilst in Rome that Adam conceived the idea of a 


careful study of some ancient Roman private residences 
(previous knowledge of ancient architecture had been wholly 
derived from old-tims 


\dam left 


temples and large public buildings) 


SO, In 1757, Rome for the Palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato in Dalmatia. His reason for his selection of 
Diocletian's villa is evident when we remember that 


discovered in 1718 and 


Herculaneum had only been 


Pompeii in 1748, and that little could then be seen at either 


place. Che notable Villa of Tiberius at Capri a 


peared an 


almost hopeless ruin, just as Hadrian’s Villa near ‘Tivoli was 


in an equally, if not ina more dilapidated condition. On the 


; 
Palace at Spalato was not only in bette 


other hand, the 








Staircase and Landing 
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preservation all round, but up to that time had not bec 
illustrated. 
Upon Robert Adam’s return to London he commence 





n 


d 


The Dining Room 


became characteristik 


to practise, and was soon busy ; not 
only did his own experience, travel, 
and unique research bring him into 
prominence, but his father’s wide 
reputation helped him, and amongst 
his first important commissions was 
his notable Gateway to the Admi- 
ralty, and this screen and gateway 1s 
undoubtedly amongst Robert Adam's 
best work. Its treatment, simple in 
effect, is sober, restrained and ex- 
pressive in a measure of its purpose. 
Latter-day critics have claimed it to 
be a little too delicate and lacking 
in the boldness which such a man as 
Inigo Jones would have displayed, 
but we must remember that restraint 
has its victories no less renowned 
than too bold a freedom. 

In 1759 Robert Adam made the 
design for Harewood Church, and 
three years later he first produced 
a type ol ceiling decoration that 


of him, and there can be no doubt his 


popularity was due in some degree to the novelty of the 


ceilings he introduced, In 1760 he designed the green- 








Mantelpiece in Dining Room. 
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house at Croome for Lord Coventry, and in the following 
" , > } } 
year the mausoleum for Bowood. In 1762 he was ay] 


] 
pointed architect to George III., from which it may be 
nferred he held a position in Royal favour equal to tha 
of William Chambers, who was under the King’s special 
patronage. In 1763 James joined Robert Adam in practice, 
where they seem to have worked to some extent in con 
unction with their brother John. In 1764 Robert Adam 
established his reputation in publishing his “ Ruins of the 
Palace of the Emperor Diocletian at Spalato in Dalmatia.” 

From this time the Brothers never lacked commissions. 
Lord Scarsdale employed them upon his house, Kedleston, 
near Derby ; and upon the completion of Kedleston other 
equally important houses followed in quick succession : 
Lord Mansfield’s house at Kenwood, Bute House (now 
Lansdowne House) in Berkeley Square; the gateway of 
Sion House, Brentford, for the Duke of Northumberland ; 
the entrance to Bute House (1766), Luton House for Lord 
Bute (1767), and the Deputy Ranger’s Lodge in the Green 
Park (destroyed in 1841). About this time their practice 
grew large, and it was then that Clérisseau and Antonio 
Zucchi came to England in order to assist them. 

Adelphi Terrace is an example of the speculative 
buildings erected by the Adams family, and while this was 
in progress about 1770 they pursued their work in Mansfield 


Street, near Portland Place. Other building speculations 


7 


followed, amongst which one may number Stratford Place, 


SS 


t 


The Library 


Grafton Street, the Adams’ Street, near Portman Square 


and a considerable number of houses in the vicinity of 


> 


Hanover Square, Park Lane, and Edgware Road In fact, 


if one walked the streets built at that time one might find 


scores of buildings boasting Adams features, viz., flab-gauged 


arches, cream-painted ground storeys finished with cement ; 


cream-painted wooden porches with probably characteristi 


byt 


Ionic orders or ornamental brackets, and with slight cream 


coloured wood linings to the reveals and softfits of the upper 
windows. About the year 1773 they designed and built the 


house of the Earl of Derby in Grosvenor Square, and also 


it of Sir Watkins William Wynn in St. James’s Square, 





and again the gateway and lodge to Ashburnham House was 
erected, 

The Brothers gained a_ reputation as designers of 
memorial ornamentation, and many examples of their 
monumental work may be found in Westminster Abbey 
for instance, the tombs of the Duchess of Northumberland, 
the poet Thomson and Colonel Townsend. In 1777 the 
front of Roxburgh (now Harewood) House, corner of 
Harewood Place, was built. Inthe following year, 25, Port 
land Place was built, which is now occupied, and has been 
for the last ten years, by Dr. James Frederic Goodhart (the 
great heart specialist), and it shows but few, if any, of the 
passing changes of time. As you enter the drawing-room 
here you come upon massive mahogany doors whose fram: 


work and overdoors exquisitely carved and painted whit 
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are picked out in gold. These are doors and fine woodwork 
to envy, and the walls here have this same white wooden 
panelling some three feet up, whilst above, as the illustration 
shows, is hung an Adams paper (of that Florentine shade 
of green Robert Adam so often affected), set in immense 
panels into mouldings carrying out in detail the rest of the 
white woodwork. ‘Then the light catches and guides the 
eye of one to the white statuary mantelpiece whose uprights 
fluted 


order, bearing capitals of chased classical design, and then 


are fashioned of columns of almost pure lonic 


again, above these capitals one sees trophies of warfare 


crossed and tied by the ribbon drapery so expressive of 


some of the Adams mantelpiece examples. The detailed 
ornamentation of this white mantelpiece is full of delicacy 
of conception, and proves how Robert Adam was ever able 
to adapt classical forms to useful and modern usage with a 
skill which absolutely no other English designer has ever 
attempted or succeeded in. His mantelpieces, whilst wholly 
decorative, were never overdone, and though possessing a 
positive passion for detail, he kept both it and decoration 
subservient to design, and confined himself to free lines and 
mythological conceits simply to relieve here and there undue 
severity. 

The dining room of 25, Portland Place is a lofty oblong 
room of generous proportions, boasting the three long win- 
into deep casements 


dows typical of these houses set 


Ceiling in the Drawing Room, 


panelled and painted in the familiar white and gold. ‘The 
mantelpiece in this particular room (p. 124) is quite the best 
of Robert Adam’s work in this splendidly decorated house. 

As might reasonably be expected, the entrance hall is 
a fine specimen of Adam’s art, with its noble white ceiling 
picked out in rich colourings, and where the dead white of 
the ceiling re-appears again as a relief note to the green wall 
decoration, finished by the characteristic Adam frieze whose 
vase ornamentation alternates with his ram’s head and husk 
swag, and with the inevitable tongue and leaf detail. ‘The 
ceilings of 25; Portland Place recall those notable ones still 
to be seen in the Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, and again 
in No. 1, Portman Square. 

One of the most interesting rooms in the house is the old 
library at the back of the drawing-room, whose entire walls 
fitted 
Adams fitments we must admit, surely, the conception of 


are covered by white bookcases, and from these 


our popular latter-day room fitments. ‘These white bookcase 
fitments are, however, more elaborately carved than the 
workmanship of the present age would allow, and were, one 
supposes, conceived to mate with door cornices and ceiling 
decoration, proving yet again that with all his freedom of 
outline the dominating passion of Adam was not only his 
attention to small points, but his absolute uniformity to set 


purposes. Underneath the bookcase fitments are the fixed 


cupboards one has seen before in the Adams interiors, and 
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Fireplace in the Study 
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originated with Robert, and though not made by him, were re 
produced by competent firms under his personal supervision. 

Adam left very little influence upon the history of the 
eighteenth century bookcases, cabinets or commodes, and 
those he did fashion were mostly intended to be placed in 
recesses ; for with his love of detail, furniture pieces were not 
only planned to fit into some room, but to actual positions 
in it. The flat tops of his commodes are mostly shown 
finished by a mirror, and these mirrors, with or without their 
girandoles, are beautiful pieces of workmanship founded on 
pure classic form. Adam never cared for the mixture of 
Chinese and Italian work ; his taste was too correct to allow 
him to mix opposing schools in the way the other designers 
of his day had done. 

Unlike Chippendale or Sheraton, Robert Adam was a 
most cultivated man, a Fellow both of the Royal Society 
and of the Society of Arts. As a matter of fact, the Journal 
of his “ Tour in Italy” was published by the Library of th 
Fine Arts in 1760, and his “ Vases and Foliage from the 
Antique ” was published after his death. That he took the 


lead in all decorative matters is pretty evident, even as in 





the principal part in all the architectural undertakings shared 
by the firm. His brother James, it is said, did not possess 
a tenth part of his genius, though cther people have claimed 
that he was overshadowed by the greater individuality of 


Robert. In 1762 Robert Adam was appointed “ Architect 





to the King,” and shortly after that entered Parliament. He 


died in 1792, and was buried with all honour and ceremony 


Mahogany Doors leading to the Library from the Drawing Room. 


in Westminster Abbey. It was the passing of one of thi 
above them a paper set into white panels forms an uncom- world’s great men in an age when men to be accounted 
mon and decidedly good frieze finish. ‘The mantelpiece in great had need to show good claim to work which should 


this library is of the same white statuary marble, merely leave its mark upon the history of their race. 


dittering from the drawing-room in its design. 


There is a curious little octagonal room close to the 


ibrary boasting three doors and a wide window, and this 
small room possesses one of the best white marble mantel- 
pieces this house full of characteristic stone-work contains, 
and whose design embodies the double-headed eagle which, 
it is said, Adam adapted from the old Roman eagle, and in 
this specimen it is mated to the tongue ornamentation again. 

lhe several works of the Brothers have certainly formed 
an important link in the chain of architectural evolution, 
and they undoubtedly actually realised some of the leading 
principles of art with a keener perception than the majority 


of their contemporaries. In the volumes of their “ works ” 
they set forth very plainly not only their objects, but opinions, 
and claimed “improvement in the form, convenience, and 
relief of apartments ; a greater movement of variety in the 
outside composition, and in the decoration of the inside an 
almost total change.” 

The huge volumes of these Adam Brothers’ work contain 
not only architectural designs, but suggestions for almost 
every article of household use down to carriages and even 
sedan-chairs, one of which latter they designed specially for 
(Jueen Charlotte. Adam also designed harpsichords, and in 
some cases embellished their cases with Wedgwood plaques, 
for even harpsichords as well as the newly introduced 
“ piano-forte” followed every change of fashion’s whim. 
Furniture designs fill one volume, and indeed one notices 


many furniture examples scattered through the architectural 





pages of this brother’s work. It is said, and I believe with 


S Ti rvit > r} ia) ¢ : P 1 sa } . 1; 4 4 ; ; 
ome truth, that the majority of the Adams furniture designs Drawing Room: Section of Wall showing Frieze. 
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The Irish International Exhibition. I. 


( the making of 
1] , | 


Smal, ZOOQ, Dat 


in London alone 


pass without a Great Exhibition in one 
l'ime-tables must be always in 
to keep in touch with 


permanent educational assets olf 


by in the desire to see tl 


Che Great Exhibition to which the 


is directed this year 1s 


therefore it has not attracted the support 


While its progress has 


sympathy by most of the 
some have sought to undermine 
there are those who make 
put difficulties in the way of any scheme 


side influence to bear on Irish affairs. 


in Gaelic characters, 1s 


shadows grow rapidly less.” 


hose of the Executive 


negotiations, but never afterwards. 


May, 1907 





and nondescript. 


nergies of the painstaking student, and no year se¢ 


inhabitants of 
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, 1 
arly COUIG 


al national Lom liddler’s 


an important centre of the 


web, would have been to confess a fear of compet 


‘+ 


success of the show would have 


iterest that could have been 


out of place in any big undertaking, 


have failed. 


So it was settled that, although 


ducts should be more representative than had eve 


knew that Irish goods could cl 


of the world, and that native productions gained rather than 


lost by comparison. It was, 
secure the co-operation of 
Ireland, and the few prejudi 
out must begin to regret the 
certain that the Exhibition wil 
ments have | 


and the resu 


Herbert Park, Ballsbridge, 


Kaye-Parry and Ross have bee 








and sentiment 


he display of Irish pr 


ll nations should be invited to contribu 


manutacturers 
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It is creditable to all concerned with 
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work was begun early in 1906, and in July the gates were 
thrown open to a number of interested visitors. The buzz 
circular saw ceased, and only distant hammers 


Then the 


of the 
punctuated the words spoken by the chairman. 
foreman’s whistle set the work in progress again, and from 
that time to this the buildings have grown upwards without 


their stalk. and 


The beans have grown on 


interruption. 
No scaffold-pole touches the 


the sticks have disappeared. 
white walls, and no unpainted plank is there to disillusion. 





The Great Central Hall in progress, March, 1907. 
By W. Monk, RE. 


The solid masonry may be of wood and plaster, and the 
massive columns may be hollow and suspended ; but no 
wall exposes its parentage, and no pillar betrays its lack o1 
foundation. ‘The stems of life have been dressed in corru- 
gated iron and stucco by those accomplished tailors, Messrs. 
Humphrey and Messrs. Rome, and each building presents 
a smart appearance. The strength of solid materials has 
been admirably imitated, and the uninitiated visitor will 


wonder how such substantial and apparently costly work can 
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General View of the Exhibition 


By W. Monk, R.E 


The Exhibition Buildings from the Sea 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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have been done with the money put down for the purpose. 
he speculation will seem reasonable only when it 1s 
remembered that the heavy construction is a sham, and that 
the work Is not ¢ X pec ted to endure. ‘The contractors and 
their ants have done their share for the present, but before 
many months have passed they will return to destroy their 


work. 


Pala e or 


hese are only temporary buildings, and no Crystal 
Palais Grand will remain. ‘The new landmarks 
of this year will not be the old landmarks of the future, 
Exhibition will be Herbert 


Dublin of the Earl of 


and the only local sign of the 
Park itself, the 


Pembroke. 


recent git to 


The shells inside are painted white and green. An army 


of workmen came and went, leaving no visible trace of their 


; 


1 ae } 
ay ee rt 
ey!) ym 


' 
LY ae vn Mia | 
“ 








Sackville Street and the Nelson Column 


iBy W. Monk, R.E. 


methods. In place of the heavy thud of steel on timber, 


and the sharp ring of lighter hammers, other music sounds 


1 


under the dome of the main building. Instead of the 


paraphernalia of the builders there are the finished things 
of every country: the products of nature and machinery, 
the achievements of art and science. Committees have fed 


all sections, and the Exhibition affords an opportunity to 


see the stern and frail inventions of modern industry. The 
section with which we are particularly concerned will be 
referred to in later pages, but it may be said now that the 
pictures and sculpture are of such exceptional interest that 
the Exhibition is worth a visit on account of this collec- 
tion alone, 


Out in the breezy grounds the Earl's Court department 
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flourishes. Visitors may shoot the chute, or listen to the 


band, or amuse themselves with other popular diversions. 


entertainments have been scattered about the grounds, and 
has been well considered 


the fancy side of the Exhibition 
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The Palace of Art 
By W. Monk, R.E 


and the shrubberies, deserve to be mentioned among the 


attractions. Many shoulders have been put to wheels in 


laying out the grounds and in preparing the Exhibition 
May 1s 


public has its chance to show appreciation, 


Now that come and the turnstiles are waiting, the 


A Sussex Mill. 


The pleasant paths and firm promenades, the grassy banks 
. 4 4 

An Original Etching by 
“J “HE work of Mr. Charles J. Watson, R.E., alike 
as etcher and water-colourist, is too widely known 
to call afresh for appraisement. Some years ago 

Mr. Gleeson White, in a sympathetic article, wrote : 
‘If the impression of Nature seen through an_ artist's 
personality be art, and if art can give keen delights, which 


escape our powers of analysis, then at least one can say 
that Mr. Watson is of those who have this quality to a 


degree shared by very few of their contemporaries or 


predecessors. . . . He is to his finger-tips an artist, with 
adequate powers of expr ssion.” 


Mr. 


plates ot 


range is wide. Besides his charming 


Wats« yn’s 


architectural subjects—buildings in Venice or 


Bologna, with details of lace-like fineness, old-time houses 
has 


in Chelsea, ornate or stately edifices in Holland—he 


Charles J. Watson, R.E. 


given us in one or other medium studies of fisher-folk 
dramatically grouped round a sailing-boat on the flat Dutch 
coast, memories of sunlit Taormina over which Etna broods, 
skilled renderings of French peasant life observed across 


seeks 


gay, less for the solemn, than that of Millet 


the angle of a temperament less grave, one which 


more for the 
Yet, like Millet, Mr. Watson sees human life as a compl 
mentary to Nature, to architecture—sees, we apprehend, 
everything as a kind of instrument from whose strings 
music is evoked at the touch of the artist’s hand. In the 
present etching he treats a home subject. James Smetham, 
who in a way anticipated Richard Jefferies’ ‘Story of my 
Heart,’ said that one Sussex valley is enough for one life. 
He was wise enough to know that the vast is, as it were, 


contained in the infinitely small. “When we consider that 
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VNOIe SKY rougn all isons, Is open to valk 
Wit ts Stars and sun and moon and ciouds oO ! sul 
1d Manners and colour vha nore can anim I ! 
re? he same re \ vloved and oures 
twel es fron vel different points of view B 
Va t I ! I S i S WW diftere 


the ridges the wink re ‘ ‘ no ' k 
in earth nm the teres at Val in W il nore 
ca Vi ng torr i eg els Wo ( ad \ 


James Charles and Robert Brough. 


Tt “WO 


e Art Melville, the Arthur ‘Tomson, the 
WwW nue Britis rt S t v the passing f , 
allow, Careless Sig Solemnly they invite us, W t 
rtist stand » 1OnLeT the market-pla¢ ) ( 
nan’s work-time, to contemplate his contnbuti to what is 
rand potent It is thus, when withdrawn from the dust 
eat, that vision clears dad we begin to mderstand the 
UTeCa aeciaration tha € Divine existS In n ut tie 
aTs 
I d ersons 
\ t 1 t 
ven in the “dust and heat. when we are able to relate 


hem justly to the All. There is little wonder that, in the 


amour of modern exhibitions, some fine voices are hardly 
that recognition waits, as it were, on the stilling of 
he voice No one part of us can be perfectly organised 11 


idvance of the whole. When we se perfectly we shall 


nderstand perfectly, divine heaven in a wild-flower, th 


} 


ight everywhere, divine in the hour the seed of eternity 
If we are to try to assess the worth of an artist’s life-work. 
to seek in it not only that which is actually accomplished. 


but presages of the richer harvest of the “ all I could never 


be.” study of a memorial exhibition must be approached in 


mood of imaginative justice. It is true. of 


s 


all exhibitions—as, too, all daily happenings—should be so 


approached ; but most of us are remote from the day when 
this counsel of pe rfection will be operative. When it comes. 


we shall unite the care of the antiquarian with the genius of 


Che art of James Charles suffered in extraordinary 
measure, as seen at the average exhibition He was too 
honest to paint at exhibition pitch, too loyal to the inward 
voice that uttered authoritatively in his sunny, courageous 
personality to vociferate and gain applause. When in 1867 


Manet, excluded from the Exposition Universelle, held a 


private exhibition of his works, he said: “‘ The artist does 
not say to-day, Come to see faultless works, but, Come 
to see works that are sincere.” In Charles’ art, more 


over, there 1s no protest He loved Nature with all that 


was best in him; in her service he knew no bondage. 


He was not attracted by the pseudo-picturesque or thi 


pseudo impressive, for the 


positive and sufficient reason 


t CC i. ( Ver set cture cile 
James ¢ al vith | ready t n 

N\ I reme sé ey ré . t k ‘ ‘ ' 

( iron \ every I nw str ont var \ 
cle nes t \ y ( <t ’ rt cs 


His was not gran erok irt, bu in rt of dev ( 
emancipated sight, at once reverent and enthusiast i! 
stinctively he knew that any stroke of the brush, any touch 


or tne palett Knife, not sanctioned Dy Drain and heart 


whose union 1s olten, of course, unconscious is nol mn 
the long run, just. Among the eighty or so pictures in 
Leicester Square, besides pencil and other studies that 


testifv to fidelity of observation, ability as a draughtsman 


and fineness of colour-sense, were many intimately repre 


sentative of this buovantly serene artist, who was as fre« 
from superiority as from bitterness. He was too modest, 


or. rather, too wise, to strive after ‘ individuality of expres 


sion,” for at his best the language flowed from communion 


between him, his material, and his theme. In a spirit of 


content he saw the beauty of the green earth, of happy living 


things, of the sky propitious for the seed-time and the harvest, 


or as a dome of peace over field and tree in the quiet evening 


As has been well written, “it is a spectacle of robust forces 


spiritualized by perception, a clumsy hand which has 


developed an exquisite touch at th bidding of reverence 


and love \s examples there may be cited ‘ Early Spring 


in La Madeleine.’ the tender ecstasy of the spring, not yet 
revealed, quickening the sunlit willows, eager with the rising 


on the Ramparts, where tall, 


sap; * Moonrise 


poplars are in intercession to the daylight sky; a strong 


reticent study of a sunlit white house-front with green 


shutters and door: ‘Home Pastures,’ essentially English 


} 


essentially sane and nobly felt, with cattle by the great elms 
and sympathetic studies of character like that of old * Dad 


Cooper’ in his shirt-sleeves \ picture by James Charl 


should be procured for the ‘Tate Gallery 
Charles died suddenly at the age of fifty-five Robert 


Brough’s brilliant career was cut short at thirty-two, as the 


result of injuries received in the Cudworth railway disaster 


two years 


dt 


‘oO He died on January 21, 1905, the ann 


versary of Peter de There 1s a saving that 


whom the rods hove recelve 
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died when he was thirty-three, Raphael when he was 


Bonington, of whom Lawrence said 


known 


was not twenty-seven, while 


thirty-seven, our own 
an early death 
Aubrey 
thirty-two, 


\rt 
AATUS 


that “‘I have never In my own time 


of talent so promising,” 


Beardsley was only twenty-five, Brough being 


four years younger than Furse. The Burlington Fine 


Club did well to honour Brough as in 1906 it honoured 
Furs It is unprofitable to institute comparisons. ‘This, 
however, may be said: Furse had come into his own as a 


neo-grand-stylist of present-day English life in the open au 


Brough, who tried many manners, each strenuous 


find him pre 


ad not yet discovered his kingdom. We 


now wit! \\ histler, now with Rae burn, | a\ 


Reynolds, Sargent, and perhaps C, H. Shannon; but ever 


and again there is expressed something of his own ardour, 


wn splendid assurance. ‘The exhibition began, in point 


of date, with a study in water-colour of a sunrise efte I 
Aberdeen harbour, executed at the age of sixtee followe 

yy a little portrait-head of himself a vear |ater—one of the 
most distinctive things in Savile Row. With the exceptior 
f* WW. D. Ross, by which Brough first came into notics 


The 


RX. CHARLES WERTHEIMER, whose 
Norfolk Street, Park 


e scene otf one ot the 


house in 


Lane, was on February the 


r 


12th tl most daring and 


successful robberies of recent years, has for a quarter of 
a century been among the most intrepid and far-sighted of 
buyers in the London sale rooms and elsewhere. It was he 
May, 1905, 


art objec tin 


} 


who, in gave the highest sum on record at 


auction for a single London: the rock-crystal 


biberon, catalogued as of Italian origin, but later discovered 


the second half of the sixteenth 


to be Augsburg work of 


century he price was 15,500 gs. In 1904 he paid 


I1,¢ gs. for Reynolds’ ‘ Lady Betty Delmé and Children,’ 


which has since passed into the collection of Mr Pierpont 
Zt Joshua 


Mr. Wertheimer secured at £15,000 the 


Morgan, reputedly for something like £22,000. Sir 
got # 300 for it! 


] 


famous commodes of the Duke of Leeds, exhibiting the art 


of Caffieri; at 10,500 gs. the great Clifden group, painted 
twelve of the 
Hawkins 
Mr. 


The two pictures cut ovt of thei 


and, not to go farther, 
celebrated 


by Romney for 80 gs 


snuft-boxes stolen came from the 


collection, dispersed in 1904, four of them costing 
Wertheimer £°5,550. 
frames, leaving ragged edges, were a kit-kat portrait by 


Nancy 


Bowood Park, when it was sold to Count Boni de Castellane, 


Gainsborough of Parsons, until nine years ago at 
from whom Mr. Wertheimer had it in 1904; and Reynolds 
Hon. Mrs. Yorke, ée 


Johnston, playing a mandoline. No information 


kit-kat of the Charles Augusta 


has bee n 


published yet to account for the robbery and the thieves 


have not been taken. 


The incident recalls, of course, how in 1876 Gains 


borough’s ‘ Duchess of Devonshire’ was cut from the frame 


Wertheimer 
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lately presented to the National Gallery of Scotland, and th 


Fantasie en bequeathed by the artist to the Tat 


Gallery, most of the prominent portraits were brought 


wether, Desides a 


number of elequent sketches, such as 


the colour-notes of Concarneau. The 


gleaming full-length 


Rassendyll in “ Th 


of Mr. George Alexander as Rudolt 


Prisoner of Zenda,” 1901, is one of the most complet 
ccomplishments The sheen of the white satin breeches, 
green of the Louts Quinze sota, the accent on the swor 

. 
i t flash of the shoes re most cleverly rendere« 
+ ‘ 4 , } : 
Examples ade y representative of Brough’s variou 
) > t l cv 1k ( the ° Rey. | Watson (seddie. 
( I d Scottish preacher, the delightful * Mrs. Mess« 
ad ribbons pale brown tying the urge grey hat, th 
V isc nt ( stiere gu recuter is a pendan to ne por 
tra ol t sitters great-grandfather by Law Ce t 
Lor ce House he Spanish Shaw daring ane 
successful ess nm Leopold Hirsch.’ gt lilv environes 
S 1 Sportsn n 1 vrev-gree tweed sult Tis ny-! rie 
} 4] } } ] , ] ‘ " _ 
finely-rendered tly-book in hand. Robert Brough was a young 
rtist ol romise and of no inconsideral acn vemel 


Art Robbery. 


a tew days alter it had Ceen bought for 10,1 


rs. at the Wynn-Ellis sale, he having given 60 gs. for it 1 


1530 [It was recovered in troor through the Americar 
detective agent, Pinkerton, whose informant of its where 


abouts remained, nominally at any rate, anonymous 
October night in 1856 ten pictures belonging to 
Charlton Park, 
Mr. Wertheimer, 


urned into cash being disregarded 


the Earl of Suffolk disappeared from 


Malmesbury, 


les far more easily 


here, as in the case of 
valuab 
Engravings of the 


Tn strat a 7 7 7 I Vews. 


art dealers in Europe In 


principal works were published in the 


and warnings sent to various 
excitement had 
The 


to whom twe 


18s8, when 


subsided, Lord Suffolk advertised anew. otter of 


| pawnbroket 


rmtareplyvy trom a 


of the pictures had been sold, a ‘Virgin and Child 
attributed to Leonardo, for #6, and a landscape. The 
thief turned out to be a former valet of Lord Suffolk. 
employed as a messenger at the War Office, where two of 
the pictures were found concealed behind a press. Th 


curious thing ts that, despite publicity, the pawnbroker had 


no idea that the Leonardo was one of the stolen pl tures: 
moreover, several artists and connoisseurs had also examined 
robbery, too, a Guido hung in 


it For some time after the 


a public house bar, undetected. Nowadays, however, when 
reproductions appear the morning after the theft and are 
also circulated by the police, pictures have in this country 
no money-value fora burglar. In 1874 the figure of St 
Anthony was cut from Murillo’s picture in the cathedral at 
in New York ; 


theft of a miniature from 


Seville, it afterwards being offered for sale 
and among recent instances is the 
the National Portrait Gallery. 
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+. a 
Book-Bindings. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 
“TT “HE story of the arts in England is, in great measure, 
the story of the arts of other nations, in exile or in 


adventure, National forms of art have again and 


again been overcome, or transmuted, by foreign invasion, 
Book 


is a trade- 


which has settled with vears into a native activity 


nding, in the beginning of its development 
process, was, by the fact of its close relation to printing, a 


marked instance of a craft de-nationalised as a phase of its 


existence Following the foreign printers, who wer 
isually their own binders, came other foreigners Though 


he sixteenth century to prevent the 


Statutes passe 1 int 
lying or selling of books bound abroad reveal a 
itive craft needing protection, yet, as the existing books 
show, English bockbinders till Samuel Mearne, and again 
from Mearne to Roger Pavne and he owed much to 
Le Gascon—were imitators of foreign styles, and no 
nventors he 8) that. either in work o1 stvle, the eather 


n this country has been considerably 


vokbinding done 1 


more foreign than’ English. \t the present day, when 


the craft-worker arises in strength of number, there are 
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By J. W. Zaehnsdorf 
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probably more English 


and among them 


if it owes much 


Irish to Saracen 


al 


to 


+) 
Liat 


' 
Mo 


his craft-binding, 


printing and propagated by the Arts and Craf 


part of modern 


ld ee 


ny it Mlle tao ae 


reé 


; 


By J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


ndaers than at any previous lime, 
distinctive practice of desigi 
ne stvles of the old natior irom 


owever, deriving from the revival of 


its, 1S ONIV a 


bookbinding The pretty binding ol 





By J. W. Zaehasdorf 
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J. W. Zaehnsdorf 





By J. W. Zaehnsdort 





) KS rig \ v un l Ss as popula i moder yg 1s S 
] vork as S ename ng But I l oTea ny It > 4 I { pice nmae}r Ss DY workers attaining 5S} 
tances, the standard re ed is merely that of fancy-work in a ng 1 s x apprenticesh maintaining 
| \ c done to-day whicl Wil last to show what perfect b the constant doing ol 1 thing t mus 
quite rightly « In the small individual binderies 
s done where e craftst considers hims« 
prentice whil v fine metho skill of his art ret ! 
to be learne or perfected 
Of this enduring type, of endurance ensured by precis¢ 
skill. by exigent choice of materials, and an absolute refusa 
ince shams in method or material, is the binding 





By J. W. Zaehnsdorf 





By J. W. Zaehnsdorf 
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By Robert Riviere & Son 
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By J. and J. Leighton 


By Robert Riviere & Son. 


difficulties that beset the present-day craftsman were wilfully 
incurred by his tasteless parents. The first Zaehnsdorf, 
after apprenticeship in Stuttgart and Vienna, and Wanderjahr 


in Zurich, Freiburg, Baden-Baden and Paris, came to London 
in the 
Londe 
himself. 

work 


the 


year of Queen Victoria’s accession, and worked in two 


nm firms for another five years, after which he set up 
for It is not surprising that from 1862, when he 


took a 


lish binding which the present 


International Exhibition, he 


En 


work of Zaehnsdorf’s continues to 


showed at the 


Se 


4 «3,¢ 


history of 


piace n 
fill. 


He died in 1886, 


having done a craftsman’s work before craftsmanship began 
to be really heard of in modern England, and leaving a 
tradition that his son, the present head of the firm, was 


rears | 
@ 


qualified to fulfil by a continental apprenticeship on the lines 


study of all that 


CX: 


of the old generous training, and by has 


ween splendidly done in the craft, and that is being done 


when it is worth it. A typical Zaehnsdorf binding is not a * 
fashion, and its value is not all to the eyes, though the sight es 
3 
trained to appreciate skill and appropriate design must value ) 
. a 


\ long, laborious and wide experience, a practical ideal 
that rules the workshop and the manufactories of tools and 


materials as well as the designer’s studio, and a reputation 


and tradition to maintain, are some of the vital forces that 


ie behind the work, and fashion it. 


\ yet longer history is behind the present-day bindings 





of Messrs, J. 


ind 


Messrs 


K 


Son, 


Leigh 


and J. 


ton a 


Leighton 


and Messrs. Robert 


Riviere 


Both exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 


5 produc ers,” among other exhibits, of 


Fourth’s 


Royal 


Bible, 


with 


a cover 





By J. and J. Leighton. 
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Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe 





Sangorski and G. Sutcliffe 





aesigne »\ | K¢ Lin e! I e taste oO ne day Ww 
roval and nautical emblems: Robert Riviere as “ designe 
of tooled and inlaid bindings he actuality of the Leighton 
bible, with its clasps of cables and anchors, its rigid. 
obvious decoration of rose, shamrock and thistle, Is typica 
of the misfortunes of design so unconsciously exhibited 
the Exhibition But the employment of a designer mucl 


trusted in his day. and the elaborate finish of the volume t 
fit its purpose, mark the spirit that produces fin work 
imes when fine work is appreciated The history of 
firm during the fifty-six years since the Great Exhibitio 
expresses that spirit \ long-established bindery, with a 
DIY record ol work, is acentre olf very various achievement, 


and the books illustrated show that Messrs. Leighton ar 


binders whose scope of design Ss as various as t must 
be if it is to respond to e needs of an eclectic age 
and fitly combine with the productions of the printing 
press from its invention to its latest endeavour The 


| 
slender volume from the Vale Press, ‘Thomas Berthelet’s 
issue of the moral Gower’s tales of love, and a fifteenth 
century manuscript of Ovid, are each bound accordant) 
with their date, and with a skilf ordering of appropriat 
eTiect, 

Robert Riviére had been eleven years a London binder, 
and longer still at the work before the Exhibition of 1851 
Unlike Zaehnsdorf, his apprenticeship to his craft befel in the 
unpromising conditions of Early Victorian England. ‘Th 
example of fine books, however, and an instinct for art 
common to a family of artists— perhaps, too, the strain of 
French blood—prevailed to make him a craftsman ; thoug 
as fine books of his in great collections and in public places 


show, he did not discover in his craft any new opportunities 


for design. But, to practise with true appreciation § fine 
bygone modes of design, to acquire mastery of them, and 
mastery of exact and delicate craft-processes, was 
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By the Oxford University Press 





By the Oxford University Press I work, the instances of mod lern tooled designs show 

uit it is in the unerring skill expressed in the seventeent 

( 1 at me of Riviere’s self-teaching. To withstand century designs that the full « juipment of the bindery 1 
des} of the period, and to apprentice himself to best s¢ n, efmective and distinctive as are the exam] les of 


f he founded no school of original modern patterning. 


\ OT Ina - 8 
desigt Recent bindings by the firm continue the tradition Messrs. John Ramage and Company are another firm 
rough craftsmanship he elaborate and_ perfect whose work at the present time is the continuation of fine 
ry on Walsham’s “ Maison Rustique,” and “ Lawes and work done in the past. Excellence of workmanship and 
Libertyes, effectively displayed on a ground closely tooled design, and a liberal variety, distinguish their production. 
suggesting Indian radiating 


with dots, are examples of characteristic Riviere bindings Some finely-tooled covers 
in the days of Robert Riviere. That—as a living circular designs are among the richest and most happy of 
lition must broaden—there is change and development their effects, but less formal patterns, based on the forms 





By the Oxford University Press. 


By the Oxford University Press. 
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By Mrs. Raymund Allen (Alice Pattinson By Mar 
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than the practised 


continuation and 
adaptation of his 
toric styles, the 
bindings typical of 
this latest of fin 
binderies are typi 
cal of the rich 
and delicate in 
vention of a 
modern craftsman, 


However varied 





the work pro 


duced, its affinity 


By Talwin Morris. to other ideas than 


those which dis 

vuish Mr. Cockerell’s design from all other designs, 1s 
cidental to production that is required to satisfy special 
eds lhe bindery is equipped to do anything well, but 
true distinction is in expressing the untiring and living 
design of one mind, whose gift of perception and invention 


s ardent enough to fully employ many executants 


lhe Oxford University Press employs the talent of 


different designers in its various and inte resting production, 


t in the main the finely-bound books which have made 


ts reputation declare themselves of to-day and of England 


n their style, avoiding irresponsibility, yet owning ne 


finality in past design. In some recent examples of binding 


from the press, the range of idea, no less than the fresh 


application of ideas, their re-informing for to-day, are 


exemplified. Splendour, as in a volume massively tooled 
about a heraldic device, a graceful formality, the bright 
quick effects of modern design based on natural forms, are 
In material, as in design 


some of the modes of ornament. 


ind execution, the opportunity of the present day is fully 





By Alfred de Sauty. 
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By Alfred de Sauty 


used, and the achievement of effects not handed down in 
pattern from the past Is an inspiration in the work. 

lhe division of binding into trade and private binding 
is as old as the fifteenth century, when, with the introduction 
of printing, binding began to be a common need. But _ the 
number of independent binders to-day represents a very 
different state of the craft to that which prevailed in any 
previous century. ‘Their existence is no continuance of old 
conditions, but a development of craftsmanship in indepen 
dence of commercial production, differing entirely in scope 
from the old conditions of book-binding, where the printer, 
whether in his workshops or outside them, employed the 
binder in his service. The impulse to the present activity 


in craft-binding originated, it is hardly necessary to say, 





By Talwin Morris 
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Three Bindings, for the Gresham Publishing Co., by Talwin Morris 


Mr. Douglas Cockerell hat impulse, realised a mself followed 


very widespread energy, has taken many forms, and if no classing of the many individ in 














Six Bindings 


by John Ramage and Co 
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distinctly right for a purpose where wildness is an offence, 


yet so free compared with the formality of scroll and 


abesque. But, acting on the suggestion of what is really a 


1 of design, much individual 





lidance to a true native ide; 


lightful art has found its expression. ‘The beautiful 


intricate gouge-work on books by Messrs. Sangorski and 


Sutcliffe, their inlaid strap patterns, with other effects of fine 
skill and taste ; Mr. De Sauty’s various inventions, delicately 


lear n the design with outline tools and dots seme, or 


ciear, as in 


passing from richness in. the othe 


Mrs. Raymund Allen’s finely-disposed ornamenta 


simplicity into. solid 


volume 
tion, with the del ate brightne SS of powdered dots SO aptly 
1; Miss Mary Robinson’s grave yet entirely 


effective cover in deep blind tooling, are instances of a 


tv that ls no farther proof, as they are, individually, 


Variely tliat needa 





bindings of distinction and charm. 





he application of design to bindings is, fortunately for 
a big public, not merely at the service of book-binding, 
strictly ut rstood The decoration of the humbler book 
casing has d various noteworthy successes. Mr. ‘Talwin 
Morris’s designs are known to a much bigger public than 
S per s aware of the name of the designer, and where, as 
in the cases istrated, his fertile invention is. effective 
MAC} . . 
a within | et schemes, ordered so that the eye accepts the 
pattern without surprise, his talent could hardly be mor 
By J. MacLehose & Sons. pleasantly and usefully employed. In colour, as in the 
disposition ol pattern, these cases are distinctive, whil 
the following ol stel U1 ( Englis ral they ¢ rm to a right unobtrusiveness and fitness to in 
yndings are so different in design from continenta expensive materials and wholesale production. 
work large vecause of the l of Mr. Cocker lhe two cases—difterentiated by the circular designs 
harming and per S desig flower a uf, SO longing series published by Messrs, James MacLehos« 
at Sons, are case-bindings of admirable effectiveness and 


nd leafy scroll-work of the 




























Designed by Jessie King (for J. MacLehose & Sons) 


By Douglas Cockerell (for W. H. Smith & Son). 
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ack. the famous device of the adventurous ship, dis 
. . ; ' 
ethy vet NCK ely mnoloves nn +} ered +f -———__— 
. ; v employed 1 the ey - | VIRTUES C 
Pure . Ss own In matter t uv ] rrower ‘ + & - 
Ingenully | t 1 lion or st ( np ( , 
: By Robert 3 Sheppa 
( rud eS t ple sant ray c ft re i+ 
lo! OOKS W ( the | I T kes rec QO 
Ol S ClVes 1 to tak ( \ Ole enough to tes l I WOTK 
rom t ries of the firm are fine hand b g r, 1 ( m the well-considered an 
or sin { or GO! I tt ve ( dig s gs W representative Ol 
let VS ) 1 go ) 1 adesien bv Muss ] ( Ss ne ( t (; O vy nit 
J h R Ki 
onn USKAIN. 
r “~ 1 " ‘ 
HE, exhibition at the Fine Art Societys o 2 o san f versa {, tho who 
— 
drawings and sketches DY Rusk 1 provi I ( li Vil oO essence } cenes weve! 
With a Weicornie ( por nity o Trevis y I ) 0 | I =I that the esse! 
t ! gments No man expresses himselt ¢ t ! ( i } ore ther shoul ‘ rdded_ =the 
iny one met m the sum <¢ ‘ fe Work must De survey com] 1 Stalk tent vy the lesser contains 
velore any part of it can mngently ve understoot hat e greatel iN ) i! vo procia ms an 
tterance 1s relevant to every other Certainly, mu ght mn iste! cI re | ’ tist’s self may be 
is thrown on Ruskin the writer on art, by Ruskin the tist revealed in ost <actitude of a Van Eyck o1 
\ collection of his drawings Was shown at the Fin \rt in the organ yrreadth « \ r In the one sin 
Society’s in 1878, another at Coniston in 1900, the year o! the other re is sacrit sacrifice 01 n the sens 
his death, a third at the Old Water-Colour Society s 1n 190! of transhiguring t ) vreater signihe ce 
Now the figure of this man of lofty resolve begins to take Generalisations based on anything but an apprehe n ¢ 
its place in juster perspective. No doubt language was th the all and the one being 1n t st resort indivisib eem 
vehicle with which he identified himself most intmat to the present writer to lact 
Passages of his prose ar instinct with exaltation Qn the it is well to reme! r that Ruskin made no Claim to v¢ 
+} } +t + | } } rn +} } 9 =" ¢ 4 ; ; . y y | , 1) , > rite 
other hand, it cannot be said of him that the mor ( an artist with pencil or brus can no more write a 
change d the more he was still he same. ‘That 1s a farther story than COMpose a ( imrmed ind ior] igre 
stage of development, led up to bv a hundred u ns ot rious ¢ elusive ¢ r we | e to go to his pros 
tencies, by the substitution of one partial truth for ai ! where we find “ pur ul crimsol ! scarlet, like the 
Ruskin was of those who wrote much as to the value or the curtains of Gods ta cle é cations of dawn along 
‘thlesst or eS ae 1 4] sie eieliaas , Cnnias F — ste ~mationies ? 
worthlessness of Getall In pictorial art, ana the ontrovers tine } wh \ ! n } | 
continues. There is, surely, but one solution: a realizavion srey beneath the rose of the n ds. veil the lower woods, 
of the essential unity of things he pulse of lite 1 vha nad t sleeping V t ng lawn by the lake 
we art ple sed to ¢ il] the minutest atom, as It Is 0 It rT \ t drawings ! ond Street were aon 
illimitable (,enius sees a W dtlower on the wayside oO! primal cora iturai O! re et ra 














Scene 


in ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra 
1st Prize 
1) thus apt to obsess, to be falsified, because divorced 
of which it forms an integral part Always the 
rtist has to create a little universe within his frame. Had 
Rusk ween compelled to lay aside his pen, it is likely that 
ctor result would have been more expressive, more 
ment [his is not a case of one who essayed an art 
e artist's and became, however haltingly, uplifted 
new wonder. The exhibition contains more or less 
representative examples of each of the twelve stages into 
whi Mr. Collingwood divides Ruskin’s pictorial work, 
ird trom the map of France, done at the age of ten, to 
Ital n agrawings ol the seventies, A water-colou ot a 
fy road between Amiens and Abbeville was “ sketched 
\rtie and Brabazon,’ and it has a hint of Brabazon’s 
open-he irted bre t One of the very best of the 
'| drawings, a view of the market-place, Abbeville, dated 
1868, another of palaces on one side only of the Grand 
( ire, regrettably, not included. The exhibits bear 
estimony for the most part to a patient search for factual 
racy, undertaken in the temper of the man of science 
ither than of the artist It hardly came within the scope ot 
endeavour to be synthetic, though he recognised in his 
Wi vs that analysis and synthesis must go hand in hand. 


pictorial artist in him, the impulse to assimilate 


to inform it, his capacity to see finely, are again 
ind again evidenced There are, for instance, the larg: 
udy on grey paper, in pencil, touched with white, of 
Wulfram’s, Abbeville, a “fellowship of ancient houses 
side each other to the right ; the two drawings of 
Grand Canal, where the | 


weautiful palaces recede in 
ractoOus sequence towards vanishing point ; the panorama 
of Venice, with some of 


th 


the elusive charm of a Whistle 

“ht, spontaneous impressions such as the ‘ Bridge at 

yna Near the portrait by George Richmond is a 
wing In imitation of ‘Turner,’ 


and among the books and 


is the copy of * Stones of Venice 


Ihe 


’ given by Ruskin 


Imer a few months before the painter's death 


nN IOst, 


His 


a Flowing 
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The 
Competition. 


Ht 


first. prize in the Stage 
ecen Competition has been 
warded to Marie Miles, and 
the second to R. Borlase Smart, 


for the drawings reproduced 
yn this page No further a 
wards were recommended by 
W. L. Wyllie, 
R.A. 
N March 2 the Royal 
( ) \cademy raise to full 
membership, in the place of 
Mr. J. C. Hook, who resigned 
1 few weeks before, Mr. 
Majesty's Theatre William Lionel Wyllie. Born 
By Marie Miles in London in 1851, Mr. 
Wrylli first studied at 
Heatherley’s, in 1866 entered the R.A. Schools, and a 
couple of years later had his ‘ Dover Castle’ hung, or 
rather skied, in the old Academy in Trafalgar Square. 
Long before he was twenty, he could sketch from the deck 
ol yawl, and his habit of working on a level with the 
water, instead of standing spectator on a height, is one of the 
secrets of his pictorial veracity. No man is more familiar 
with every turn of the Thames and its affluents, and when 
not afloat in 7 Ladvbird,a flat-bottomed yawl of nine tons 
vith a centre-board, Mr. Wyllie lived till recently— for he 
1as moved to Portsmouth—in a kind of eyrie overlooking 
the Medway neat Roche ster, the studio be Ing pi rced with 


portholes wher 
| 


long he has | 


London’s wate 
bought for 4 


wl 


1de, 


ein telescopes were substituted for guns. 


For 


ween accepted as the pictorial interpreter ol 
rway, and in 1883 the Chantrey ‘Trustees 
gs. his ‘Toil, Glitter, Grime and Wealth on 


He has been A.R A. since 18809. and had 
niv two seniors 





Scene in 


2nd Prize 


**Sunday’ 


Theatre Royal, Plymouth 


By R. Borlase Smart 











The Water-colours of Alfred W. Rich. 


By T. Martin Wood. 
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' itt 
» Like n ’ Stal 
Oo brig er vret 
ther the inlight ca hing 
car roof or making vivi 
, | f 
WHILE DACK Ol ( Ws 


Invs and across the road 


Chis limMpressionaoviel 


things than tor the ettect 
transforms them. his cha 
racteristic, and a sense of the 


accompaniment Nature otter 





to oul moods, are ol 


essence ol romant art A Warwickshire Farmyard 


Romantic literature, in othe 3y A. W. Rich 
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with a thousand riches Hi ; 
ne artist who forgets ‘ 

wien ¥ 

else that Nature has, for +3 
what is intimate and friendly 


» his spirit. He is brought 


y instinct’s silken thread to 
his subject. Form and colour 
are everywhere for the artist. 
it will be apparent to him in 
places which displease him, 
but it is not in such places 
that beauty will admit him to 
Intimacy. He is at the mercy 
of his temperament in the 
choice of his subject. 
In one of the artist's pi 

tures | have seen in the middle 
distance the outline of factory 


and shed I like to think he 


shrank a little here where the 
those of a form 
of life which is at enmity with 


Nature : that he remembered 


that the atmospheric grey that made attractive the ugly 
buildings is but as the beautiful edge of a pall for the 
appiness that dies within us as we look towards them. At 
iny rate, his drawings show that he has not accepted th 

modern artistic sophistry that sees nothing but outward 
pattern. Which seems to pre-suppose that a man would 


paint better with a temporary paralysis of half his brains. 


he greatest masters of the past painted with all their 


faculties in requisition; for them, every object had_ its 


meaning as part of the scheme of life as well as part of < 


scheme of tones. heir art shows that this was so in some 








ei: + i 
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Shoreham 


By A. W. Rich. 





m ions change it \ tint and a few pen nes 
suggesting the Castle, and romance is in the surrounding 
trees, and the very wind whispers of intrigue. And in th 
picture, the ‘Warwickshire Farmyard, there 1s the same 
almost unconscious realisation of a poetical atmosphere as 
iggested by a phase of country life. We imagine the 
sunlight cooled in rainy air. The thin shadow that th 
ladder throws upon the wall 


shows the strength of the sun. 
: 
Fowls are suggested, and no 


us 


without meaning as regards 


the daily farm life, as part of 


the warm shadow under the 


Ihe temptation which be 


sets many brilliant water 
colourists, to enjoy the skilful 
side of their art as if it were 


kind of 


never to have seized Mr. Rich. 


some scems 


vame, 


Nature is often forgotten in 


} 


his pleasure or made to ac- 


commodate herself to it, and 


pleasure not always 


It IS a 
carrying with it the mastery 
either of colour or form. One 
can never have any doubt as 
to the sincerity of Mr. Rich’s 
intentions ; there is nothing to 
mislead one. A curious in 
tentness seems to prevail in 
his way of approaching each 


of his subjects ; a certain care, 


as of the beginner, in placing 


Honington Hall. 


By A. W. Rich. 


his washes, and all this makes 














THE WATER-COLOURS OF A. W. RICH 





Near Clayton Sussex 
By A. W. Ricl 
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A Sussex Windmill. 
By A. W. Rich 
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\ Sto y Day Ol l 
f . il render 
i” WI ) finds in mus the 
parail lor Its daenhinitk 
beauty 
Hardly ever in this ar 
does the [ ma element 
cage attention. For its re 
source this speaks voiumes 
. 
It is a companionable art, 
wing us cmembrane ol 





Rye Harbour, Sussex 


t 1 
r \I 
\J I \\ ( ~ NI \\ \\ odval on canva 20 \ 
1] ¢ U { \ ress with n Se i t I } er ne 
( ‘ ‘ sas ( d 4 os reco which con 
Ss Ww 4 os 19050 tor the Miss © ilvie ot 


S l (hristie’s on February 23rd, the pro Ir. Martin has been telling us, are in this country, was 
ales. he . | | 


of Mr. R. Kirkman Hodgson, of represented by ‘A Dutch Farm,’ signed, that made 3,800 gs 

Sevenoaks. and from other sources Lawrence's * Miss Morland by several works, including ‘ Happy Cottagers, 
engraved by |. Grozer in 

1793, 2,3 gs.; Hoppner 


by a full-length of Charles 
Oldtield Bowles, as a boy in 
plum-coloured adress, 2,2C 
s., and a kit-kat of the Hon 
Mrs. William Fitzroy, 1,25 

s. ; While the finished sketch 
of ‘The Market Cart’ by 
Gainsborough fell at 60 S.. 


and a portrait of a lady in 


uache by Daniel Gardner, 
whose ‘Ballad Seller, in 
pastel, made 1,050 gs. in 
1905, at 7< gs. There 


were many other items of 
interest. During the month 
there were sold, too, a first 
state, before any letters, of 
H. Meyer's ‘ Lady Hamilton 
as “ Nature,”’ after Romney, 
150 gS. more than eve 
before in uncoloured state : 
a complete set of the ten 


portraits in stipple by C 





Wilkin, rarely met with as 
Warwick Castle a series, 320 gs.; a valuable 
By A. W. Rich collection of works illus 
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members, one only is represented, Mr. Elmer Schofield, the 


American landscapist. His ‘Winter’ in a French village 


is eminently honest and strenuous, if it is not carried to 


quite its logical conclusion, either as to colour or definition. 
In the Mr. 


St. Ives on its spur of land seen 


gallery ‘Tom Robertson’s 


Hill,’ 


a height across dim blue waters that break faintly into 


central are, 


too, 
‘Haven under the 
Irom 
jetty and rocks—it is a 


Mr. A. H. 


sea flowing in the 


foam against serenely beautiful 


evening dream ; Elphinstone’s ‘ Night,’ with th 

Mr. Alfred East’s 
‘Winter's Dawn, where violence impinges on the decorative 
Mr. F. F. 


insufficiently 


darkness : 


sense of the 


loottet’s large ancy, ° The Passing ol 


idea: 


gladness of the 


Mr. W. J. 


, , 
churen 


Spring, informed with the 
blossom-time which it is intended to represent ; 


Norfolk 


faint 


Laidlay’s ‘Winter on the Broads,’ and 


seen against th luminous vellow of an 


trees 
sk\ 
Mr. Paul Paul; Professor Herkomer’s oval portrait of Mrs. 
Hubert Mr. J. D. 
ruthless * Mauve Feather, and the 


Mr. Graham 


misted 


} 


evening several good landscapes on a small scale by 


von Herkomer Fergusson’s cleverly 


more persuasive ‘ Tur- 


and Silver’ of Elsewhere 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Edwin Noble, 
Mr. W. ‘T. M. Hawksworth, 


tion of the 


quoise Robertson. 
are interesting works by 
Mr. Lewis Fry, 

Th g4th exhi Water-Co] 


’ 
Introduction of a 


Institute of 
Painters is pleasantly varied by the 
pieces of sculpture by members of the 

Among Mr. I homas 
Derwent Wood, Mr. Alfred Mr. 
Mr. Pomeroy 


The proportion Ol skilled 
the exhibition 1s 


Society of Briti 
ron k. 


(Goscombe lohn. 


Sculptors. 
Drury, 

: 
water-colours 1n 
have 


of Mr. Horati 


artist, sight t ugh 1 Ue, 


considerabDic, and some 


pi torial 
Walker, 


and 


vitality or ight. ‘The 
nadian as space, all 
and the horses in the plough, if they do not keep their 


Mr. Walker is 


in his landscape 


he design, are vigorously realise 


reas Mr. Aumonier, 


moorland 


lent observer, w 


(uiet of Evening with a 


« 


Winaine 


scene cart-way 
cottage on the 


Mr. Leslie 


mood, but his 


through the bracken towards the 


wight—is more serene, more contemplative. 


Thomson works in something of the same 


‘Neat Holyhead’ 


certainly should have 


should have be i ils. as even more 
been Mr. Charles Dixon’s big 


smoke 


drawings 


drawing 
Thames, its craft, its drama of 


Among the 


of the and evening 
Mr. John 


, of animated 


studies of horses by Mr, A. J. 


welcome are 


lulleylove’s ‘ Paris, looking East,’ unobtrusive 
scholarship; the energeti 
Munnings, hardy actualities forcefully rendered ; several gay 


little bits of colour by Mr. Mortimer Menpes; a vividly 


which Mr. Gwelo Goodman manages 


exclamatory ‘ Benares ’ 
Mr. W. 
cent though it is of Mr. James Paterson's ‘ Betsy’ ; 
skilled 


armourer by Si 


to unif\ b. Ranken’s ‘ Blackleading Jane,’ reminis 
and the 
* Clearing 


Up’ in the workshop of an old-time 


James Linton. There are dexterous 
costume and physiognomy studies, picturesque, sentimental, 
or verging on the grotesque, by many contributors, among 
them Mr, Edgar Bundy, Mr. A. D. MacCormick, Mr. John 
Hassall, Mr. Melver Grierson, Mr. Sanderson Wells. 

The exhibition of the Society of Miniaturists comprises 
Madame _ Debillemont- 


286 examples, notably those by 


(Chardon and Miss Edytha Goodwin. The portrait of Herr 
Hegedus by Miss Ethel Karuth is at any rate daring, 


**One-man” exhibitions increase to an alarming extent. 
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1 
thos 


full 


At Leighton House M. Simon Bussy was better 


Several oO! opened In March, however, had 
| 


warrant, 
represented than ever before in London, and his pastels, 


romantic, gain by being brought 
\t the Goupil Gallery, M. Le Sidaner showed 
Venice, Phe 


of them, ‘ Musique sur Grand 


grave, gay, elusive, 
together. 
* Lueurs et Lumicres.’ 


eight new pictures of 


eau, le soir, is of the 


Less sensational, more in accord with Venice the 


august and stately, is ‘Le Vieux Palais, Clair de Lune.’ In 
the same gallery Miss Rowley | eggett showed some pl asant 


Phe 


Thomson at the Bedford College for Women, where, 


exhibition of water-colour drawings by Mr. 


pastorals, 


(,eorgt 


1 


art master, he has during the last few years done invalu 


advisability of a show to which 


His 


all display of virtuosity as from the 


able SCTVICe, suggested the 


the public should have access. is strong, sane work 


from defects of th 


alled decorative school one of frank 


His attitude is 


acceptance, not of evasion of difficulties. At the Leicester 


Galleries were a number of naively 


Mrs. 


costumed peasants of Upper 


primitive pictures i 


tempera by Marianne Stokes of the picturesquely- 


Hungary, and landscapes, o 


harmony, by Mr. Adrian Stokes. The pictures and 
Mr. Will 


othing of importance 


Rothenstein at the Carfax Gallery, 
was new, included interesting 


Phi 


examples of several phases of his art, 


among them 
(;reen Settee, the 
l'almud 


cnarming 


self-portrait of 1897, and one of 
\rt 
water-colours of Italy by Mr. Robert Littl 
Mr. Arthur 

tiful gardens in England, 
he New Dudley 


“lint 
Flint, 


School series. At the Fine Society's were 


SOnTn¢ 
Rowe’s dexterous 


at Dowdeswell’s more of 


Scotland and 


work by 


invention than imagin 


Gallery, adroit 


who has mort 


Paterson Gallery a group of large-scaled 


Miss Frances Hodgkins, a New Zealander ; 


Spanish Art Gallery military pictures by Senor Don 


Cusachs, including a portrait of the King of Spain for 


Mount 


Hayes, and studies of 


Spanish Embassy: and at th Street Galleries 


us landscapes by Mr. Claude 
and dogs by Miss Muriel Hunt. 
As usual, Messrs. Shepherd have several attractions for 


the student. Chief of them is an oblong variant of Van 


l)yck’s equestrian portrait of Charles I. Gainsborough 1s 


known to have left in his studio six or seven “ 


Van Dyck 


copies ” ot 
pictures, only one of which, that of the Pembrok« 
family, has with certainty been identified. Is this a second ? 


The 


master, and 


sky and the treatment of the leafage suggest the English 


in any case the picture is fine. ‘There are, too, 


} 


an exquisitely pearly Bonington, a view of the Abbey of 


St. Bertin; an early Sir Joshua, ‘ Mrs. Kenrich’; one of 


George Morland’s Isle of Wight pictures, ‘ Hoisting Sail’ ; 
and a grave Cumberland scene by Crome, of the same 
period ’ of the National Gallery. ‘The 

the was 


remarkable for the group of admirable portraits by John 


as the ‘ Slate Quarry 


exhibition of mezzotints at Leicester Galleries 
Smith (1652-1742), the favourite engraver of Kneller, and 
Never, 


save at the British Museum in 1905, where were seen forty 


the most prolific and able mezzotinter of his day. 


of his scholarly prints, has John Smith been so well repre 
sented, The second annual exhibition of flower paintings 


at the Baillie Gallery, heralding the spring, was most 


successful. 

















Glen Head Mer: ant-marring Rocks 
3y W. Monk, R.E 


GlencolumbKille and Glengesh.’ 


By Alfred YockKney. 


ISTANCE in landscape is always pleasing, and when place is as alluring as ir-off view The actual mileage is 
objects can be distinguished no longer, when al not important. A week’s journey over difficult ground gives 
th icts of nature are blown to etl er nto one more satistat ntot adventurer tf na month of saloons 
t fact | é v 

hazy cloud, there is charm in the prospect beyond. Th and wagons-lit, and the true vagabond will prefer a rambl 
eye scans the land or the sea to the horizon, and the mind's about a place like Glen mbkille to a Cook’s tour round 
. — ' , - 4] eee WERe +] r] Long bef ' a : 
eye occupies itself with the outer world. It is then perhaps the worid, One VCO reat the Glen you W nave 
a dream landscape, but the space beyond exists as a marked the district on r map as a place of no social 
component part of the picture, and it takes its place in_ the importance. but one lik to yleld a multitude of simple 
vision even of those who are only mildly susceptible to the attractions 
sentiments of nature. It is this hidden quality which Sonorous Glencolumbkille is no place for the fashionab! 
confuses the painter. A drawing may be made to awaken oliday-maker, the haunter of casinos, the gay promenader. 
wane th lour neal: but th = o> You m eet friends in fi oe a : af 
a memory, the colours to appt e3 ¢ mut the artist Will admit 1 may mec rena } comilortable iodygings which 
to himself, if not to his patron, that his skill has failed to represent the local hotel accommodation, and the rooms 
express wholly the vitality of the scene spread out befor being limited in number, vou may have to sub-divide a suite 


him. His picture has an edge, and there is no gilt fram« But there are no faciliti r the introduction or reunion of 


round nature, family parties. ‘There are no fine lawns to be creased for 
Such thoughts occur to one in the midst of the unbounded games, no Sfy/ark cruises, no Pierrots, and no picture post 
resources of Glencolumbkille. ‘These is a rumble in thi cards. Yet he would be an unconscionable town-dwelle: 

. hicl oar ™ : — hie f ‘er-wall | ee ea | ae al 
very name which suggests distance, and remoteness o or pier-walker who would deny ute to ecluded 

village by the sea w ( é scovere 
; } 

’ | ra t ri Its character S Ss | rte i tire l\ \ vO ntar con 
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explored the picturesque re 











reat of the famous saint who 
gave his name to the Glen 


It is well that the railroads 


nd some distance away Ihe 


— _ visitor will be hardened by 
exercise if he reaches the 


Glen, and he will need to be 







vigorous if he wishes to return 





1 


Without fatigue from his dally 









excursions, One must bi 


~ prepared to walk in’ Glen 


| 
columbkille many more miles 
















than can be reckoned with a 







compass on the map. One 








may set out auy to Glen 





and pass 


pliled-t 













Malin Head from Glen Hea water \ ' ro 





many 





partial income of th 
be a bold man who would recommend his friend to go there inhabitants, and one needs to be active beyond anticipation 


| 7 , 1 1 . . , : . . ; — , 
O L Hhouday Phe Iniend being there, it 1s like iy that ne Ii One 5 tol OW One guide trom the saints Bed to his 





torlans ao 


his 







It was a suitable resting-place for his own friend \nd s not bother t tourist in County Dor ], but here and there 


t 










on. ie fact is that Glencolumbkille does not. offer nformation wi thrust on one. ‘The slight intrusion 


may 








loved at ve pardoned in lencolumbkille, for the ides there are 





it, by treaty. n its ple fashion 












not tor 





(;lencolumbkille 1s h 










western terminus of County 
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arest 





nN 







miles away. But the word 





terminu seems to nt th 









he 


that day 





d stands by the bay-side 


induce 
climb ick to the regular 
marbl 


\rdara must. re 






Tinkers in Glencolumbkille 


main untrodden until he has By W. Monk, R.E 








GLENCOLUMBKILLE AND GLENGESH. 


outlay, for they will be on the look-out 
for the stranger as he returns from his 
walk, and will tell him the way to the 
village when the bridge road is full of 
water. Wi were indebted to one 
Ignatius. Without the friendly help 


2 int 
Ot this intelli 


vent boy of eight years, 
ours would have been an uncomfort 
able evening. The self-posst ssed 
Ignatius picked his way barefooted 
ove! Line marshes, and, alter a iong 
day on Glen Head, it was pleasant 
enougn to. be thus piloted on the 


shortest way to the hard road, 


The path to Glen Head leads near 


the various objects which serve to 
inspire devout strangers to Glen- 
columbkill \n enormous pile of 
stones neat e Well represents the 


offerings of many hands, and to this 


spot the p1ous have proceeded for 


centuries. On reaching the headland 
] OVE ( Viliave the visitor 
Wii ook down on the peacetul scene 


nk of the pilgrims who have 





ead the mathe! nm their way to pray at 


saint No doubt, during his many visits, the 








Dp date ~~ 


An Ancient Cross 


By W. Monk, RE 
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Hill Street, Ardara. 
By W. Monk, R.E 
Nature, The land is furrowed as though by some Cyclopean 


plough. Really the implement is the spade of the turf 
cutter, but the trenches seem not to have been cut by 
human hands. Nor are they as they appear: for heavy 
rains have coursed over the ground until the work of the 
miner has disappeared, Only mutilated tongues of peat 
remain, protruding from the decaying face of the land. 
Glen Head is a fierce place in astorm. Itruns the gauntlet 
of many tearing winds and angry seas, and it bears marks of 
resistance to much violent weather. The cliffs are deeply 
bitten by the eternal movement of the sea, and the appetite 
of the elements is insatiable, 

Coming from Ardara the traveller has been keyed up to 
magnitude in landscape by Glengesh, the mighty pass that 
threatens the safety of every vehicle and causes the pedes- 
trian to exclaim in wonder. One looks back and realises 
that the labour of ascent has been very real. ‘The road so 
steep 1s under the eye until it zigzags away. It reappears 
in the company of a little river, and the two seem to float 
together like ribbons in a breeze. Human figures on the 
level road look like rats on the keel of a warship. One 
enters the Glen Valley with an enlarged vision, and nothing 
there brings the eye to the perception of detail. The out- 
look is broad always, The road towards Donegal Bay also 
is set in vast scenery, Slieve League predominating. But 
away from the neighbourhood everything seems on a com- 
paratively small scale. It is as though one has passed 
from a swift river to a placid tributary, ‘Thenceforward 
in Donegal one breathes the air of a smaller compart- 


ment, 
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Passing Events. 


\ [ R. FREDERICK GEORGE STEPHENS, who 
4 at the age of 79 died suddenly on March gth, was, 
of course, one of the seven original members of the P.R.B., 
of whom there now remain only Mr. Holman Hunt and 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti. When the Brotherhood was formed 
in 1848 he was a student at the R.A., but he abandoned 
painting for the pen. For forty years, ending with 1900, he 
Was art critic of the Atheneum, contributing, it is said, to 
every number save two. That, indeed, is a remarkabk 
record. Unfortunately, as is to be gathered from perusal 
of ** Pre-Raphaelitism and the P.R.B.” differences occurred 
between Mr. Holman Hunt and his old friend. Of these 
we have not heard the last. The handsome head of Stephens 
figures In many pictures, notably in Millais’ ‘ Ferdinand and 
Ariel,’ and ‘ Lorenzo and Isabella,’ and in Madox Brown’s 


‘Christ Washing Peter’s Feet.’ 


\V RITING to Zhe Zimes, Mr. Laurence Binyon again 

directed attention to scene ry and stage effects 
suitable for imaginative plays. He rightly holds that what 
is wanted is not costly elaboration, but staging in harmony 
with the play, not distracting. A day or two later there was 
a public performance of the “ Persians” of .Eschylus, the 
scenery and dresses for which were designed by Mr. Charles 


Ricketts. One of the main ideas was to use a dominant 





A Cascade, Glengesh. 
By W. Monk, R.E, 
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colour in harmony with the imaginative atmosphere of th 


} 


play or scene, throwing into relief the principal characters 


TrTENTION has been dir cted to the conditions under 
A which the late Mr. C. J]. Oldman bequeathed to the 
British Museum four valuable instruments by Stradivarius 
Ihe vy are to be “* preserve d for ever en losed in a suitable 


rlass case.’ Experts point out that this would virtually 


~ 


destroy them, for they are nothing unless vehicles of beaut 


ful sound. Almost as well might pictures be left to the 
nation on the condition that they should be hung with their 


faces to the wall. 


( y* March 6th British art lost a veteran supporter in 
the person of John Frederick Herring, who, though 
called “jun.” to distinguish him from his widely-known 
father of the same name, had attained the great age of 
ninety-two, Herring the younger carried on the family 
tradition, and many of his little pictures of horses and 
poultry are familiar in reproduction. He seems to have 
contributed to the Royal Academy only between the years 
1863 and 1873. 
6 te Hon. W. F. B. Massey-Mainwaring, fifth son of 
the third Earl of Clarina, was in his sixty-second 

year when he died suddenly on March 12th, the second day 
of the Massey-Mainwaring sale at Christie’s. It will be 
remembered that the disposition of the extensive collection 
of jewellery and art treasures accumulated, by Mr. Lee- 


Mainwaring led to a dispute in the Law Courts, which 


eventually reached a settlement characterised as “ just, 
propel and gener us.” 

N March 11 the Royal Society of British Artists elected 
( a couple of new members, each of whom adds to 
the strength of the Suffolk Street body. Mr. A. Chevallier 
‘Tayler’s inventive art—for he concerns himself with content 
is well as with pictorial phraseology——-has for long been a 


feature at Burlington House. The Sisters,’ * The Viaticum,’ 


‘Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ and *‘ Ecce Agnus Dei,’ are of 
the works that stand to his credit. At the Royal Exchange 
is his panel of the Five Kings being entertained by th 
Vintners’ Company in 1356. ‘The other new member, 
Mr. Elmer Schofield, is by birth a Philadelphian, and in 
America has won a number of honours, notably the Webb 
Prize for Landscape in 1900, and the gold medal at the 
Carnegie Institute in 1904. He has pictures in several 


U.S.A. public galleries. 


“THE International Society made a mistake in not 

| plac ing a photograph ora drawing of the group ot 
which it forms an integral part under Rodin’s great figure 
‘L’Ombre,’ sent late to the exhibition in Regent Street. 
Separated from the other two figures, with its base almost 
on the line of vision instead of eighteen or twenty feet up, 
it was falsified, became enigmatical In the group it is the 
figure to the left, bent towards the other two, all borne down 
by a common weight of despair, It has been suggested 
that the unity of gesture is, so to say, a plastic echo, perhaps 
unconscious, of the tragi reiteration of the opening lines of 


Dante’s Inferno. 
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\ SUIT interesting to artists was before the Paris Courts 
+ 


brought 


recently. Madame Colombier, the sculptor, 


francs against the New Salon for rejecting 


a claim of 20, 
in 1906 a marble Bacchante, the original plaster of which 
was shown the year before. She was non-suited. Even if 
the Society's rules had not contained a clause on the point 
at issue, it is difficult to see how a case for damaves could 


have been sustained, 


VI RS. WATTS is erecting at Compton a specia 
1 building, which will be opened during the summer, 
to contain a version in gesso of * Physical Energy,’ which, 


cast in bronze, serves as the Rhodes Memorial in South 


\frica. A number of early studies by Watts have also been 


added to the picture gallery. 


_ exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society was this 
spring held at the Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hill, 
where it was opened by the President, Princess Louisé 


} 


Mr. Ablett’s method, which rests on a far more wid 
spread faculty than is supposed of vivid observation in 
childhood, gives some remarkable results. He aims to 


} 


train the eve, the hand, the memory, by observation at 


first hand. 


“THE Queen and her sister, the Empress Marie Feodo 

| rovna of Russia showed their interest in art by 
paying long informal visits to the National Gallery, the 
Portrait Gallery, the Wallace Collection and the Tat 
Gallery. At the last-named the late H. ‘T. Wells’ ‘ Victoria 


Regina’ naturally came in for special attention. 


\ R. DUDI EY HARDY, one of the most versatile 
pi of our artists in black-and-white, was in March 
married to Miss Annie Morrison, a lady from the western 


island of Skye. His father, the late ‘T. B. Hardy, did many 


a lightning sketch at the Savage Club. 


FT.HE inaugural exhibition of the Modern Society of 

| Portrait Painters proved far more successful than 
might have been anticipated, especially taking competition 
into account. Instead of the guarantors being called upon, 
there was a small balance to the good after all expenses 
were paid. Moreover, the artists had the advantage of 
seeing their work on the line and of revising their judy 


ments, as is impossible in the studio. 


T is not true that the ‘Galloway Landscape,’ mentioned 
on page gO, Was painted in collaboration. It is 
entirely the work of Mr. George Henry, A.R.A., and we 


regret that the contrary should have been stated. 


IVERPOOL did well to organise Holman Hunt 
] 4  exhibition-——it closed on March 2nd. His ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ certain details in which Ruskin said 
had not for earnestness and completeness been equalled 
since Durer’s time, was in 1851 awarded the #50 prize for 
the best picture of the year in Liverpool, where it was sold ; 
and in 1853 Holman Hunt again carried off the award. 
Immediately before he was thus “heartened,” Holman 
Hunt had thoughts of abandoning art and emigrating as a 


farmer. Fortunately the tide turned. 
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The New Gallery. 
By Frank Rinder. 
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Aucassin and Nicolette 


By Keith Henderson 


Henry. Honours in landscape—and landscape, from th« 


been called the true comple- 


point of view of zsthetics, has 
ment of man—go to Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton, Mr. Leslie 
Thomson, Mr. W. H. Bartlett, Mr. Mark Fisher, and, not 
least, to Mr, Alfred Parsons, who is no mere literalist in the 
two small but expansive views of Warwickshire. There ar 
everal skilful enough figure-subjects apart from portraiture, 
that of Lady Alma-Tadema, for example; and im his 


Mother and Child’ Mr. C. W. Bartlett works with true 


Insight and distinction, Qn the imaginative plane there 
I 
nothing of great potency, 


\Ir. Sargent and Sir George Reid are in the North Roon 


Less than ordinarily 1s it a case of brilliant incisiveness 


presented l reco ] on oO} 
his twenty-one years’ Head 
1 , s 
Mastership of Eton, 1s on 


monumental scale, and fit 


tingly kept dignified, fre 


black D.D. gown and whit 


tie, the narrow part of the 
scariet hood showing, Carry 


ing his cap, some books and 


a key, stands, a massive 


treated masonry of the chaps 


nd the steps leading up to 
t 

+} , +} 

here is author In the 

i thnougn § the Sanv 
ties nts, with a very high 
oO on the brow may be 
too suggestive oft recent 


violent exertion. Mr. Sar 
nt's second portrait, less 


weighty, more elegant, 1s of 


Mrs. Harold Harmsworth, 
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the I ited face set ava Ss ickground ot eavy I cy 
i scarf of white chiffon relies ng the black dress. \dmural 
for close, firm characterisation is ‘Sir Charles B. Logan, by 
Sir George Rex He scrupulously eliminates all tha 
does derstand his is at once s strength and . 
limitation, ictorially Sir George can at-one himself with a 
clearly defined Scotsman: on the other hand, he could not 
egin to utter the unfathomable secret of the Mona Lisa 


Mr. Lavery does not excel himself, which would be to do a 


great deal, but charming notes of rose are plaved into th 


liaphanous scarf of the ‘Hon. Mrs. Coulston Fellowes,’ 


tu l-length tf Ire In White, ana of anemone purpk into the 


hat of ‘ Mrs. Leo Bonn. ‘The violets, delightfully massed 


cool and delicate ‘ Miss Innes.’ ‘ Kathleen,’ a little girl in 
rey, holding a rosy apple, by his countryman, Mr. Harring- 
on Mann, deserved a place on the lin M. Jacques 
Blanche’s ‘ Lucien Simon’—who, by the way, has been 
painted recently by M. Charles Cottet—has sensitive beauty, 
ve eyes falsifies the 
pictorial intention somewhat. The Hon. John Collier has 
1 suave and able portrait of Professor Arthur Schuster ; Mr. 
William Logsdail an interesting and remarkable full-lengt! 
of a lady in black: Professor Herkomer a solid, business-lik« 
‘Sir Richard Biddulph Martin,’ seated by his library table 
strewed with papers ; Mr. W. Llewellyn a simple, unprettified 
child study, ‘Molly’; Mr. Richard Jack, ‘ Mr. Arthur |] 
Ryle.’ ably carried to a logical conclusion: Mr. Von Glehn 
an accomplished ‘ Mrs. G.’ in blue, which, however, st 


short of conviction; Mr. H 


Mrs. Edmund Hanbury in purple, which did not give him 


igh Riviere a portrait of 


the opportunity of the ‘ Miss Genevieve Ward; and there 
are characteristic examples by Messrs. H. Harris Brown, 
G. Spencer Watson, J. J. Shannon, John Bowie, Sydney | 

course, Mr. C. E. Halle. 

Mr. Charles W. Bartlett has in perception and unstrained 
utterance never excelled his ‘ Mother and Child, 
a water-colour of rich, congruous design, hung with the 


s int West Room (frontispiece) The grave-faced 





On the Links 
By Leslie Thomson 


na gleaming bowl, give the keynote to Mr. George Henrvy’s 


s 
- 
? 

















peasant mother is seates ! 
a cob] ed vard, al little Olr 
n blue ind red, standing con 


between 


her 


knee 5. 


Bevond are the crumbling 
stones of the rafte red porcl 
1 the green plan trees oO! 
the Place, through whose 
terstices house-fronts are vis 
ble here is no sentimenta 
emphasis, for reliance is on 
the ever-fresh charm of thi 
ictual, elevated by something 


reverence, 


f wonder. 
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his ‘Mother and 


have a breath ol peace al out 
them. The sam rtist’s 
kes Val Dance nother 
Breton scene, is endued wit 
rich and vigorous rhytl 
€ onspicuous mong ot 
peasant subjects are Mr. Lec 
Hankey’s ‘Unimporta 
l'ask qd ‘The (,00s8e Gilt 
| easant n tone sk er } 
han ng I rather ( 
clusive, rather remote from 
lif Mr. Austen Brown's 
Getting Home two Nor 
mandy women ! clogs 
wear’lly passing l cottage 
screenees by colds oreel 
iealave ana Mr | Bore v 
Johnson’s ‘ Labourers _ plo« 
their Homeward Way. Mr 
lo Duncan's ‘ Lover and 
Lady,’ which has a centre in 
the SOl th room, > I yt ol 
1 s¢ I i I .- pa ted W t ( 
dust of time at he motns 
wing of oblivion Its ang 
larities, its bewilderments of 
scale, tell of the way in whi 
he holds to a drean en 
to t temper of to-day 





dour when lov 





times, S 
height was regarded as ina 

ee = The Rev. E. Warre, D.D 

SS] , ite wt Wimp ‘ . 

ct Diy remote, a gilt hum By permission of The Autotype Cc 
to be sued for | adv Alma 74 New Oxford Street, London By John S. Sargent, R.A 
Tadema’s * Love at the 
Mirror’ is remarkably deft and delicate, even though re free t is t gl \ remains circumscribe s an 
be lapses from fine finish and a lack of imaginative emphasis mpt to re-capt pre-Raphaelite intensity; and M1 
Mr. Jacomb Hood gives us a well-balanced compositio Edmund van Hove reverts to the particularit f Matsys 
‘An Idyll of ‘Theocritus, but such a subject demands the In the balcony are Mr. Norman Wilkinson St. Stephen 
copious vehemence of a Peter Paul. Sir James Linton’s n s Ce pure-sighted, w something of the accent of 
big costume piece, ‘The Admonition,’ is of an old-time an Annunciation, and a study by Mr. Keith Henderson, 


bishop gravely reprimanding a group of strolling iyers fres nd inventive, of A ssin. ple ¢ for the hand ol 
who have gained entrance to the palace. Mr. By Nicolett 
Shaw’s ‘Caged Bird’ the little winged creature a eel Mr. Hughes-Stan VS mport t Cala 
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von Herkomer, R.A ‘ rar t ( 
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trodden about 
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many-towere 


Withers, M 
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‘The Church Pi 
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Among the Silent Hills. 


By J. Coutts Michie, 
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Metal-workKk and Jewellery. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


N an essay, 


lact, a critic, 


written when the Eiffel ‘Tower was a new 


I 


ardent in art, wrote fervently of the 


the high and splendid worth of the material that chara 


terised the attempt to use iron in architecture. His words 


designed a mighty epoch of art, the iron age of peoples 
inspired, ipped, to celebrate the last 


equ 


triumph of the 


creative spirit in earth’s materials, In ascent from expression 


in weaker, more perishable substances to endow iron with 


significance of its use to man. ‘That idea, based on 
the fitness of iron to the structural necessity of to-day, the 
Writer contrasts with a reality of metal building in the frigid 


ineloguent form of the Eiffel Tower, unenriched, yet with 
no grandeur in its austerity. 
It is true that no finer creative use has been made of 


iron, or of any other metal, in our times than in the splendid 


e great uses of structure to which 


past of metal working. ‘1 
metal is put in modern engineering and architecture 
evolved no wealth of styles an 


lantasy, aS was thn case 


m antiquity to the nineteenth century when a material 


was of supreme use. ‘The artist in metals has at present 
not more but less to do than the smiths of the past who 
¢ ’ t} n ] na rich 1 ¢he bya] 

Strengthened and enriched the uulldings of « rch, state 


and individual, made splendid the front of war, the accou 


rem s of chivalry 
Yet for the smith, as for the jeweller and golds the 
t one ol 1Ole n | increasit poss iit Ihe 





Electric Light Fittings 


By Amor Fenn 


subtly perceptive, enthusiastic for the 


inability to see 


alliance between the metal-worker and the architect, if still 


not so finely knit as 1s desirable, is closer than it was before 


smithing as a craft, and some of the finest 


tiie enascence Ol 


metal-work of recent years has been wrought from the design 


cts, or done 1n close collaboration of the craftsman 


in metal with the designer of the fabric. It is from the 


individual metal-worker rather than from the trade-producer 


to pattern that the 


collaboration with the 
fine lock plat S 
Mr. Amor 


more pr re eptuve 


most sympatheti 
architect 1s obtained, Lhe 
by Messrs. Veitch and 


Kenn’s own 


scheme of the 
Fenn are an example. 
gift of design makes him th 
of the just and fit opportunity for metal-work in a scheme 
strictly conditioned in style and workmanship. The lock 


plates, the dog-grate, are modern work that can enter fitly 
lationship with an ancient fabric. The electric light 
fittings by the same workers for Cardiff ‘Town Hall vary 
from the simplicity of the three-light fitting to chandeliers of 
many lights. The designer has unified the scheme with 
success, developin illustrations show, the 
central idea in accord with the relative importance of th 
Messrs. Waltham and Com 
pany, the fine do strength of the metal is not 
less an effect of the design than is its beauty when worked 


in ornament, the two curbs with bronze and pierced patterns 


= a 
of delightful elegance, represent another craftsman’s firm, 
ible to invent in the various styles that an eclectic age 





Electric Light Fittings 


By Amor Fenn 
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Lock Plate 
By Amor Fenn 





Dog Grate 


By Amor Fenn 


‘ 


takes pleasure in. ‘The crucifix of enamel and precious 





metal, wrought with corn and vine, isa little work that comes 
Fire Dog from these workshops as fitly as goldsmith’s work cam 


By Waltham & Co from the designers of great work in the full days of art. 
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By Amor Fenn By Annie Steen 














METAL-WORK AND JEWELLERY. 


Outside the uuliding t 
t f worker is su et = 
portunities to pres S 
craft S Sense ithe n ning 
i} possibility ol ( fabric 
\n important recent example 
eS the state entrance-gates 
wrought-ir and ror 
designed and execute 


W ‘ o! tne irt ti m ta 
vork in the building t 
WOTK tT tl San ul ) 
the gate, from its position and 
Se s the biggest oppor 
viven to. the smith ! s 
indertaking. Messrs. Rai 
den and Carr have usec 
well, Che gates have the strength ds f 
their place. By a device that is admirable imaginativ: 
well aS artistically, the boldly wrought design of the ( 
rms and supporters on the lunette grille remains in positi 


when the gates open, or, rather 


Mr. 


slide into the w 


George Banl 


l-work, either cast or with pa 
or all the ornament tin-soldered, is one of the most distinc 
tive revivals of architectural metal-work. Such essential 
features of building as gutters 


= a KALE 


and rain-pipes, once a splendi 
autv of the fabric, had fe 


left 


to the trade 





ntter Indeed, the associaution ol 
rt with plumbing was as much forgotten by architect, 
imber and public as though lead had never been wrought 


Crucifix of Enamel and Precious Metal 


By Waltham & Co 





lle 


Steel, with 


MW 
2 Hy 
7 
er oa 
Two Fenders in Bronze Decorations 


By Waltham & Co 


nto ! ornament by English master-workers Profess 
] aby s book on lead-work mus ive sent many people's 


; 

| ink gutters of our cathedrals 

palaces and churches, and this public is not likely to over 
> } 1} 

ook Mr. Bankart’s work on the Midhurst Sanatorium, 


t I and the many other buildings he has 
enriched The illustrations show three important rain-water 
heads, of which the casting is in true accord with the best 
traditions < tne cral rounde ol course, as art ull craft 
traditions, on the true effect to be won from the material 
With the dull surface « tl ead, the casting not too much 
rojected, Mr. Bankart uses, where salience is want tin 
solder, and in details of two of the rain-water heads he has 


























Plate and 


Handle 


By Waltham & Co 
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Font in Cast Lead 


By G. P. Bankart 
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My mM el gs Ola GIns , . Rain-water Head in Lead 
US 1S l upon to fulfil th aesign I the By G. P. Bankart 
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cnur oO ve T ( og SVT 








Rain-water Head in Lead 


Rain-water Head in Lead 
By G. P. Bankart 


By G. P. Bankart 
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Designed and Wrought in Iron and Bronze by Omar Ramsden and 
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Cross and Candlesticks for the Bishop's Hostel, Lincoln 


Designed by Temple Moore and J. Bonnor 
Executed by The Artificers’ Guild 











Silver Chalice 
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Lead Work. 


By G. P. Bankart 


Guild for the Bishop’s Hostel in Lincoln, the task of the 
craitsman 1s stil an expressive one. In this cross, tor 


ae — 
instance, which serves both as an altar and, detached 


from its base, as a processional cross, though the form is 


designed by Mr. Temple Moore, the imaginative and 


beautiful repouss¢ work of the four evangelist panels and 


the Agnus Dei roundel are due to Mr. John Bonnor, one of 





Salt Cellar 
By permission of Messrs 
Elkington & Co.) By Florence H. Steele 

















Lamp Standard 


By W. A. S. Benson 


Metal Objects 


Designed by Edward Spencer 
Made by the Artificers’ Guild 





Silver Zodiac Spoons Kettle Stand 


By J. A. Hodel By W. A. S. Benson 
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Bronze Bell Push 
By J. A. Hodel 


e777 ; pear 





Vase, Silver and Enamel 


By Bernard Cuzner 


enuinely creative artists who work within the guild 
Of his rich work and that of Mr. Edward Spencer this is 


not the first time that it has been a pleasure to speak. Mr 





Silver Flagon Bell Push 


By J. A. Hodel By Florence H. Steele 
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Necklace 





By Harold Sta 


Pendant in Gold and Silver 


By J Paul Cooper 


Chain and Cross 


By Harold Stable: 








Votive Lamp, 


SDeT 


pencer’s design for a silver girdle, with the serried leaves, 


appropriate in flat treatment to the purpose, yet importa 
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in Bronze, Silver, and Enamel 


By H. Wilson 


t 


as ornament, aS 1S the w] ole pl ce. the hair con b. SO happily 


aqaevised, are instances ol 





—— . - . 
us hne designers smalier Work. 
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Brass Altar Candlesticks 
By Harold Stabler 


, : 
sing < yur 1 reprod tion i t S WOrKS S¢ 
, 
n uty S Too ao ¢ ( ypper D ur I 
whi nas a util sn patina, in fine contrast w 
eo - . , 
the silver perforated lid, the small Jar also ol right silver 
] . r | ++] tf } gg + 
ind CoO i tiie KRCLLIEC : 4 YN snape, ( S 
Tor nat surface 
' , 
In the chalice by Mr. J]. Paul Cooper so the artis 
or the maginative pendant 1 gola and Sliver in U 


( athedra nd the t strong candlesticks, with fins 
simple ornament by Mr. Harold Stabler, whose serens 
pendant of the Virgin and Child it is interesting to 
compare with that of Mr. J. Paul Cooper, there is 

group of recent church metal-work that proves mor 
than many words of its artistic and technical scope. ‘To 
these one may add the silver flagon by Mr. Joseph 


Hodel, a solid 


hne execution, 


big piece of work, with vine ornament of 
Mr. Cooper’s chalice has in the original 


a richness that no reproduction suggests. ‘The treatment 


f the stem as a mass of vine growth, then a cluster of 


lilies, set round about with barred pillars, is one of those 


juicken sight with pleasure. The contrast 


between this richly chased stem and the bowl, of 


elicately varied surface, and the base, broadly reflecting 


light, is vividly designed. Mr. Wilson’s great lamp has 


richness of colour as well as of form. Bronze, silver and 


enamel are all 


} 
j 


employed, and from the crystal ball at the 
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Scent Bottle aa® Ja 
v , ) 
By !R.-Garbe iy ’ po 
, 
- taaéaéad Let 
iidsdiee a 


Seaker, in beaten Silver and Enamel Seal, with Agate Handle ot 
Turquoise and Enamel 





By Bernard Cuzner 
By Evelyn Bethune 





By A. Edward Jones 





Fish-skin, Brass and Steel Casket 


By A. Edward Jones By R 


Garbe 
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Necklace 





By Annie Steen 
Silver Beaker Cups and Covers 


By W. S. Hadaway 





Fish-skin, Brass and Steel Casket 


Enamelled Brass Dish-Cover 
By R Garbe 


By W. S. Hadaway and C. Hughes 


1 


base to the brightly coloured shields hung below the 
¢ band of vine, the eve is interested by an 


effective use of materials and their imaginative shaping 


Ihe adoring figures of saints around the circular 


building whence streams the light of the lamp are 
finely wrought. From these ornate works to the re 


strained forms of Mr. Stabler’s candlesticks is a change. 
Mr. Stabler preserves gravity of form, relieving rather 
than enriching the structure of the work with pattern. 
It is delicately done. ‘The twisted ornament at the 
base, the fine outlining of the planes of the columns, 


out 


} 
} 
I 


the pierced bowls, the vine pattern, give beauty wit 


qispiay. 





Church metal-work is one of the finest opportunities 


of the creative craftsman, but the fittings and furniture 
of the house offer a freer play to fancy in ornament, Fish-skin, Brass and Steel Inkstand 


and, in their form, which must be primarily useful, the By R. Garbe 




















gift of appropriate inventi 
J. A. Hodel’s bell-push 
Steele’s design for t S 
necessity to introducs 
cient! conspicuous 

\ nm SO as to obtrude 
emphasize the push, and 


round mouths of bronze 
wave-borne mermaid. 


+ } 
toucn, 





By Annie Steen 





Enamel and Opal Pendant 


By Ethel Virtue 
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Gold Collar 


By Florence H. Steele 


strictly tested. Mr. 
and \l SS Flore nce 


Panel for Silver Casket 


By Florence H. Steele 











Horn Card-box Mounted in Silver 


and Enamels 


By Ethel Virtue 


2A 
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little rich spoons 
by Mr. Hodel, 


with six signs of 


spoon, the n 
ures in the curvy 
ing shelter of 
Angel's wings. 


Ms card-tray in 


rePousse Varying 


1 
trom delicat 
1 
Suggestion to the 
} 
forcible treat 


ment ol the 
mermaid and 
the salt- weed, 
are other in 
stances of his 


art, and an art 





of domestic 

metal-work. By 

Miss Steele, too, 
Pendant, with Pearls and Dark Opal is another ples 


By Evelyn Bethune of 


figures of those that pluck the grape, and hold the cup, as 
well as the side of a silver casket, a gold chain of distinctive 
design Of this work a good instance is the table silver 


of Mr. A. E. Jones, a fine craftsman. whose work needs 
no more ornamentation than is given by his skill and 
appreciation of the beauty of his materials. 

: 


Mr. Bernard Cuzner’s two jars in silver and enamel, the 


roses gleaming translucent on the band of silver 
hd he | k brivl it} > n) ] circ) 7; 

qa of the beaker Dright with enamelled semicircles, are 

effective work by a craftsman whos« jewellery, like these 


} } 
n, The 


larger preces, has no nee d to be intricate to be ric] 


dish-cover by Mr. W. S. Hadaway, the beaker surmounted 
by the delicately, yet forcibly, wrought figure, are other 
instances of interesting work done by the craftsman in the 


service of the individual, and with these in kind, though 


metal is only a part of the material skilfully used by the 
artist, one may class the casket, inkstand, and scent bottle 
by Mr. Richard Garbe. Mr. Garbe’s work as a sculptor 
has a graceful echo in the gentle figure in ivory set in the 
granulated white of fish-skin. 

Form, the simplest, most obvious form which need 
requires, is the starting-point of Mr. Benson’s design. 
Ornament, if such a thing as a light fitting is to be made, 
he prefers to consider architecturally in connection with the 
destined surroundings. His work recognises the possibilities 
of mechanical reproduction, a very different matter from 
an enforced conforming to them, and, in machine-made 
metal-work, such as the kettle and stand, he has uttered an 
individuality, which was never more potent than when he 
left his full craftsman’s practice with William Morris to 
found a manufactory of metal-work to express his designs. 
As an application of ideals of beauty to manufacture few 
individual acts have been more effective. 


lhe group of jewellery by Miss Annie Steen, Miss Ethel 
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Virtue, and Mrs. Bethune in its variety and individuality is 


typical of the successful endeavour of women-jewellers. A 
rea ipment both in technique and in design, the reality 
oft son ing to express 1n ( veautiful materials of thei 


art, characterise the work of these crafts-women, as of not a 


Danish Pictures. 


rr “= 1 7 . , hl - 1 
HE exhibition at the Guildhall of pictures by Danish 
artists, past and present, interesting enough though 


it be, is of nothing like the importance of most of 


its predecessors in asplendid sequence. ‘The exhibition was 
worth while, if only because it introduced us to the art 


of Hammershoi, an esthetic descendant of Vermeer of 


he exhibition begins with Carl 


Delft Chronologically 


Gustave Pilo (1712-92), who with sedulous apery 


followed, uninspired, the path of eighteenth century French 


masters, notably Rigaud. Peter Kroyer is perhaps the 


only living Danish painter of European repute, and, curiously 


nough, he was born at Stavangar, in Sweden, on Mi 
summer Day, 1851. By him there are modest. early littl 
pictures, with something monumenta n their intimacy 


Allusion may be made to the ceremonial pictures by 


Professor Tuxen, and to the London view 





Carved Horn Hair Comb 


By Ethel Virtue 




















The Cement W 


By permission of Miss Albright 


By Bertram Priestman 
4 
Bertram Priestman. 
By Frederick Wedmore. 

“TJ “HI dividuality « ertram Priestman g evidence of the fact is i work to- ( s rebelled 

te unques 1 subject nterest, is restrictions. Like Browning's Fit flying flag 

t, to Vv min t iriy easy one I t ' ner ner Si s fl ttered, freneti oO be 
hat is rather evidence in favour of e subs t ree 
ance of his talent than an argument in support of any lime was when he was accounted a Cattle painter Hy 
foolish contention that s talent is imitative riestman s a cattle painter now, in one sense—the sense that, having 
has never used the easy weapon of eccentricity to persuad learnt by this time to paint most things we ind very we 
the world that he is indeed himself. In his ti he has he can paint cattle w d excellently well—cattle in 
been content to be influenced, though never ha bee! relation to Landscap But certainly he paints them n 
dominated. His gifts, developing gradually, have followed better than the skies and low-lying coasts, than churning 
their natural course. They have been fortified by happy Waves or sunny river-waters. His range is, I say wide 
contact with the art with which he is in sympathy. ‘They one. The time has quite gone by—but indeed it has never 
have been made momentarily ineffective by association with really existed—when there could properly be affixed to him 
methods which instinct told him were alien to hin the label of the specialist. 

Priestman has been working now, however, for nearly a Priestman may paint again, in fat prairies, the wandering 
score of years. And it is during ten years now—ten years, or ruminating kine. Very likely And no good judge of 
roughly speaking—that instinct and reflection have together Modern Art would have reason to be sorry for it. But | 
taken him upon paths very surely his own. His field, in know that he ts certain to paint again—to paint with even 
Landscape Painting, is a wide one He has rebelled—the Increasing interest, and at least with nothing less t 


orks 
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present quietly-possessed mastery—the harbour and _ the 
ship, the bridge and the canal boat: the Sussex Downs 
where, in mid-storm, in some hollow or “ bottom,” th 
trees have a shelter from the wind, and the grey church 


ainting-—for he 


nestles. Nor can he stop 


already, with a zest anc 


pi has painted 
nobly 1 érie altogether apparent—the 
great marine horizons, the cloud borne up from the West 


th t t 
tne stret 


ch of dreary waters, and, as it bears down on the 


e force and gathered 


victim shore it so entirely possesses, tl 


impetus of the voluminous sea. 


his is not a_ biographical chapter. The time for 
reading Mr, Priestman’s biography may, I trust, be delayed 
for yet one whole 


generation. He is not forty years old. 


And when the time does come—I, cle arly, shall not be the 
person to write that biography—or that biographical note. 
But a few facts about the work, its leanings at a particular 
period, as seen through various examples—a few conjectures 


] 


even, about its methods, about its presumed aims—may 


well be given, and given now on this page. I do not believe 


that Priestman’s Future is likely to at all surprisingly differ 


Four Studies 


By Bertram Priestman 


from his Past and his Present Achievement may be per 
ee ee ae | ao aoe a — } 

fected : 1t 18 cConcelvable It is even to be expected tnat 
performances to come, may, in certain qualities of his Art, 
performances of which we can now take cognizance 


But Priestman, though enterprising, 1s not erratic. And, 
though never a specialist, he will understand the limits that 
are set to Endeavour. ‘This or that facet of his talent will 


] 


no doubt be more fully revealed. And—if knowledge exists 


} 


amongst us, or taste for healthy Art—there will come, there 


Is quite sure 
1 


to come, increasing recognition of the pro- 


a te mpe rament masculine, sensitive, and sane, 


ductions of 
About this landscape artist’s performances there 1s no fear 
whatever of encountering either the tricks that weary or the 
monotony that palls. But, in the matter of prophecy, I will 
vouchsafe nothing further. 

\n interesting fact—but not a particularly creditable one 
to us, that I can see—is the greater encouragement that, 
thus far, this painter has received abroad than at home. Not 
indeed that duly qualified Criticism here in England has been 


ungenerous to him; nor that private collectors of taste have 
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said more to other peo] A Mile from the Town 
By permission of the Hon. Grace Tollemache.) 


By Bertram Priestman 
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sunshine of its September afternoon: the humble slat 
roofed cottages—their whitewashed walls aglow with level 
sunlight—and mooring posts and stranded boat and the still 
estuary or river-mouth waters, seen through the only just 
perceptible but yet enveloping veil of the sea-moistened 
alt 
Chis little picture and the like of it are examples of 
Priestman’s delicacy, and of his heightened vision for colour 
suavity, harmony as of ol but the kev no longer low 
The delicacy is there : one is glad to see, too, at no sacrifice 


of breadth— breadth which has always, from the very first, 
been one of the most rightly valued of his characteristics, 
so that I have been able to speak of his art as masculine 
essentially-—vigorous without effort— masculine, that is, by 
and not by pre-determined exhibition of prowess. 
But a painter may have—and, indeed, to be an artist, he 
must have—conscious aims as well as, so to say, instinctive 
movements and utterance. In the things about him in this 
visible and changing world, certain qualities engage him 
most: certain properties or aspects of the things arrest him 
and invite from him their record. Priestman is too 
complete, not only in his perception, but in his some- 
times summary chronicle, to be in the narrower sense an 
Impressionist, but he is Impressionist in this sense—that he 
is, alike, | may suppose,in sympathies and work, as far as it 
is possible to be from the pre-Raphaelites; and the term 


may stand for and symbolise those who, in their love for 
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Marsh Meadows 


By Bertram Priestm 


detail, must eschew evseml who do not se 


natural objects, massiveness, an 


vecause they see and count the leaves upon the 





an, 


1 not multiplicity of detail, 


is, I am sure, to Priestman, the charm—massiveness and a 


certain simplicity. ‘To secure the qualities he cares for 
most, a seeming simplicity —a relative simplicity —of treat 
ment is inevitable. But behind it lies subtlety of knowledge. 


And thus there is attainable a unity that 1s 
ucity or emptiness, And there is attain 


A 


decisiveness as of a master—no /ose again of met 


not that of 
] 


ea. 00. 2 


e dexterity, 


ut rightness of choice in almost every touch, and an artist’s 


proper regard for the capacity and charm of the 
hosen to be his medium of expression,  ( 
Priestman’s medium of expression. And thoug 
leses himself in mere dravura of execution, he dé 
revel in what oil paint pre-eminently gives him 


tunitv for the exercise of free and flowing line. 


Interesting in itself, Priestman’s art——which 


pretension, without affectation (I have written i 


could be suspected of either) —1is interesting, to 


associated with the quite modern reaction frot 


he 


Ml paint is 


mediun 


h he never 
ves, I think, 


the oppor- 


is without 
n vain if it 
o, as being 


n the last 


generation’s gospel. His painting is modern, partly because 


in its vision it embraces as worthy, so much of 


the visible 


world that the lover of prettiness, of obvious picturesqueness, 


rejects ; and partly because its very method reve 
to the greater traditions—to “the large uttera 


early they were by no means the very earliest 


als a return 
nce of the 


‘ ° 1. 
. (,0ds, 
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rumpns in portra 
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two studies of It four 
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) understanding re SOV 
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seem tused nde! ( 
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le not l t 
» i ii ‘ »s t 
Ww tne Standard I ( 
? if y + 
‘ L ii¢ + 
I TrKa r ex! ts ire 


se ot D hurrying cio 
( 5 I iT ges ron 
Mr. Edwin A inder, wher 
. ety, he suggests 
S rr n the ere S ) 
Day a \\ ) | 
( st; Mr. Alfs 
tative Mr. R e! | es 
ri \ oloured *Croide ( ap 
\ I reality 1S icrince to 
in elusiveness which does no 
e hold romance; severa 
( ( ely perceived scenes 


Mr. Albert Goodwin, notably 
Head’: Mr. Colin 


B. Phillips’ Northern sincer! 
ties: the charming ‘ Shower y 


Weather’ of Mr. David 


the President: and Mr. W. 
Evre Walker’ 


Devon headlar 


Ss view ofa soutn 


winter sunshine. 


Cameron’s ‘ Morning Sun, 


Whitby,’ is a 


1 } 
} satat 


ul pi ture 


variant of 


in tl 


y 


tish Academy. Among figure 


subjects, noticeable for some 


Mr. E. J. 


reason or other, are 


ady 


Sullivan’s ‘ Popinjay, a 


n tempered white, with notes 


a eae ‘ 
and black, noidain 


of rose 


a rich-coloured parrot on het 
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Dp 

sues ¢ \ 
; 

Cel 

ni rcet 


(;reat 
ent tence 
twe l 
SO Nir 


Wrist, wonderl y SK on! L¢ itcly EXPTessI\ 
) the art S tak My Ca wan Cowpers Merciles 
) i W the adm! ) rendere brocade sleeve ol 


Romance, a 


some intricate wrought 


Mr. W. |. Wain 


Rackham: and 


Nir wright’s ‘Sancho Panza ) mean study of ] gnomies 
{ Te xt rT¢ ~ 
ent i wo of the Old Water-( olourists held separ te eX ytions 
yf the elsewhere, \t the Fine Art Society’s the paintings, drawings 
t and and coloured reliefs by Mr. R. Anning Bell gave a clear 
) { thy ] tir stich ] , wl ] ] H{ 
» Say mae Ol nis Qistinzuisheda, mMany-siadead WOrKkel nas 
t here the ability to evoke from the outer an inner world, where, in 
Renai — ’ ‘ b] } 
r his Nenaissance gardens, Or some dream-piace Of marbie and 
t e\ cypress, hill-ramparted, he shows fair women and children 
His In gracious concourst Che distinctive exhibits include 
nt Cowslip Gatherers, the blithe woman and child, moving 
re art vith the breeze in real comradeship with the wide landseap 


fat | Valley of White Ins, with its happy figure of a Itth 
ssiOl naked child, and simple, finely expressive reliefs like th 
gs ( rit Delightt { s the tempera of ( pid is a 
ours S urchin with s ting winglets, tiny fists crammet 
| to his crying eyes, brought by dark-robed maidens to his 
Jar 
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: Moonrise 
Esq 


Percy Parsons 
By Bertram Priestman 
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The C 
New Gallery, p. 164 
Mr. H. S. Hopwood were put o ew (mong them wer 
he ‘Morning E ART | 1906, p. 187),s 
Mail last year, and a study for ‘'] Breakfast |] 
nother harmony of gleaming silvers, of the present show 
The large Cottage Servic the Hebrides theme 
nearer to his Chantr drawing of 1894, might with 
dvantage have been carried out in oils Mr. Hopwood’s 
nsitive talent was exemplified many other of th 
exhibits [t is interesting to compare his sketches of thi 
nlit East with those of Mr. Gwelo Goodman. 


tion of water-colours bi 


lhe first separate exhil 


Mr. H. 


Hughes-Stanton was held t Leicester Galleries. It 


at the 


testified in no uncertain way to his varied and delicate 


on, to his capacity to respond to many of the utter 
ances of nature. Not thi 


pe rce pti 


least of his virtues is the powel! 
to suggest that Infinitely much must always remain unex- 


struck, It is 


ful apprehension of sky and earth and 


pressed, that a few notes only are so to say. 


dignified and beauti 


water, 


Another one-man show of compelling attraction was 


that of fifty-three new caricatures by Mr. Max 
Phey prove that Le erot sgue est Ue 
It is impossible to give 


Beerbohm, 
the Carfax Gallery. 
réation. laughter the go-by, as 
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By F. Spenlove-Spe ve 

‘Ma ! d triteness saath 
drawings I] ire a many s gs of unco! 
able oO severa yt the vittiest re e to rsol 
pron the world of art Ther ire Mr. D. S 
Mact i verte esthete apse from insig 

ryving to « n to an eas recognisable trustee ot 
t National Gallery, M1 \lfred  « Rothschild, the 
profound spiri significance of Mr. Rothenstein’s ‘ Jews 
Mourning Synagogue,’ recently added to the Tat 
Gallery; Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon, the one pirouet 


ting, the other seated witl 


folded arms, amazedly listenin 
John Bul Mr. Wilson 

body chimney-like 
moonlig! 


Maeterlinck’s 
loftier 


plaudits of Steer, from 
whose monste! rises a little head, 


] + 
aominating 


Chelsea _ by t; M. Jacques Blanche 


to be 
loftiest 


eagerly combating 
Sir William 


reluctance painted ; 


Eden, than the 


pillar, who 
on revisiting Paris encounters, at the level of his head, 


Whistler ; and, less for 
tunate, Mr. Sargent at work in tornado mood, a brush in 


high above the clouds, a hornet 


each hand, three musicians meantime discoursing to him. 


“ Max” adds to the gaiety of the nation. As a caricaturist 


is elemental, penetrating to the roots alike of genuine 
force and of make-believe. 


he 


(See pages 161 and 178.) 














PASSING 


Passing Events. 


VI R. JAMES CLARKE HOOK did not remain long 
+ on the Retired list of R.A.’s. He resigned only 


in January, and died on April 14th at the mature age of 
eighty-seven. His love of outdoor life, 
folk, of wl came to him as a birthright. 
Hook, a merchant in the 
Mungo 


Mr. Hook left school at fourteen with a prize for 


klolie~some adventure . 
His father, Judge-Arbitrator 
African trade, was a friend of Park, 


1] 
raveilier, 





drawing, and received help from no less a one than 


Constable. It was in the fifties that he came into his 


coast, his ‘ Luff, boy 


wn as a vigorous painter Of sea and 


t the following year causing him to be unanimously voted 
to the fauteuil of James W: His sterling, airy pictures 
. re, by some, compared w hose of Mr. MacTaggart Nr. 
Hook, a grandson of Dr. Clarke, the Bible commentator, 
iad Methodist blood in his veins, and when staving on thi 
south-western seaboard of ngland, a favour resort, 
‘ 
regular ittended the Primitive and * Bible ¢ tia 
services Mr. Sant, raised to f members 869, is 


whos rior Ss reput y the finest f rn t 
stat 5 c st f the furnis gs ol if a 
ozen kr ( ( eaux na It lan paiaces, § ( \ 





R.W.S 
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The Great Tit 
R.W.S 


By Edwin Alexander 
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Mr. Hook, and persons asso 
ciated with the art world 
died \mong them are Mr 
Wallis MacKay, one of the 
last of the old Bohemian 
cartoonists; Mr. Robert Bry 
dall, born in Glasgow nearly 
exhibitor at the Fine Art 


there and in 1906 


Institut 
at the Royal Academy; M1 
Andrew P 
Mr. James Paterson, and for 


iterson, father of 
some time director of the 
Glasgow 
ry. Mr. Robert Macle hose, 


of the well-known firm of 


Cotton Spinning 


art publishers; and, abroad, 


Andrea Cefaly, the painter 


who fought with Garibaldi, 


and Andre Theuriet, who 
in 388s wrote of § Bas 


Te be 
i 


nomme et 


By James Paterson 
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sponding period in 1902 of 
Early Flemish works. The 
Order of the Golden Fleece, 
instituted in 1429 by Philip 
III., Duke of Burgundy and 
the Netherlands, survived in 
Flanders till 1700, when it 
fell into the hands of Austria 
and Spain. It is intended 


} 


to embrace the pe riod of art 


from Van Eyck to Rubens, 





which, of course, gives splen 
did s ope. In Haecht’s 
‘Picture Gallery,’ lent by 
Lord Huntingfield to the last 


} 


Old Masters’ Exhibition, the 








only man with hat on head, 


probably the King of Poland, 
is decorated with this famous 


Order, 


ae C* UBSCRIBERS are re 
The Pond, Poulton Priory * minded that coupons 















(R.W.S. By permission of James Joicey, Esq 


















By Alfred Parsons, A.R.A for the Premium Plate, 1906, 
should be sent to the | 
R. J. C. DRUCKER, many of whose pictures were lishers by July rst. An illustration of the Plate for this 
M at the Guildhall Exhibition in 1903, has generously year, an original etching by C. O. Murray, R.E., appears 
sent on permanent loan to the National Gallery five in the advertisement pages 


modern Dutch pictures: ‘The Philosopher’ of Israels, 
‘ The Drawbridge ’ and ‘ Mother and Child’ by Jacob Maris, 
‘Watering Horses’ by Anton Mauve, and ‘ The Interior of 
Haarlem Church’ by Bosboom—a strong and _ radiant 
picture. These are the first examples by painters of 
present-day Holland to be shown in ‘Trafalgar Square, 
where Sir Charles Holroyd is carrying out a most important 


and excellent scheme of rearrangement. 






}- RITZ THAULOW, the talented Norwegian artist who 

died in November last, was at home and a great 
favourite in Paris His “remaining works,” some 108 
pictures and ten drawings, were early in May offered for 
sale in the Galerie Georges Petit, Rue de Seze. In 


addition to his own works, Thaulow possessed examples, 











mostly given to him, no doubt, by fellow-artists such as 
\nglada Camarasa, Jacques Blanche, Eugene Boudin, 


\lfred Roll, Raffaelli, Constantin Meunier, and Rodin. 






.* last Mr. Holman Hunt is to be represented at the 
4 Tate Gallery. On the eightieth anniversary of his 


birthday, April 2, he received tidings that ‘The Ship,’ 















painted in 1875, was to be presented by a body of sub- 
scribers asa mark of gratitude and admiration. Mr. Holman 
Hunt recalls how, ‘deeply entranced by the poetry of a 
vessel traversing the globe under the immensity of stars, 
bearing its freight of human joys and woes,” he undertook 
to paint this impression of the deck of a P. & O. steamer, 


which still retained tl 


e simple machinery for guiding by 


means of a wheel at the helm. 





5 ier Golden Fleece Exhibition, to be held at Bruges 


for three months onward from June 15, should b ‘Popinjay, Popinjay 
; Pie R.W.S 
second in interest only to that held during the corre- By Edmund J. Sullivan 
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Southern Donegal. 
By Alfred YockKney. 


ocean on Dasses I streal Wards the ¢ st 
ments seem § l , and and wonder w t happens 
it Carr vat on vour right is 


oO nay round pileasu! | I nk oF the para | 
stern village will de t seems have straves 
pped resor The R S ipparent { ito t 

one almost expects Si Boa Like g she 
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Slieve League 


By W. Monk 


re moving, fcr I SI incn of the cary iT Wit tha 
Oks without concern at rocky surre 
of Donegal is 1 dis comfortable enot n its Doneg rp 
of rough-hewn cliffs remain Chis C. D. Board causes a f tall 
present ilwavs t enforce W ! its operations ré It Out ¢ 
Carrick and look back on scarcely known by the ordinary mar t1 
irch-light fror » wil a few months on the west st of lrelar 
de the mount vy conflicting o7 ts use 
thers praise its adminis } it there 
i that its ar \ es al In the ¢ 
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steamer “ Granuaile,” and wishes to ingra 
tiate himself with those in authority, so that 
he may be invited to join the next expedition 
to some remote island on the coast. 

From the high ground to which th 
pedestrian has toiled from Kilcar, Fintragh 
Bay looks like an ideal spot for a fashion 
able watering-place, sheltered and beautiful. 
Excursion trains run from Londonderry 
and other places to Killybegs, and one 
wonders why, for there seems nothing much 
to amuse the tripper there except the bent- 
pin fishing at the end of the pier. but the 
neighbourhood is made for exploitation as 
a superior holiday-resort, and in years to 
come, if the owner of the house surrounded 
by trees does not object, some enterprising 
company will surely put the bay in the way 
of earning fame and a living. 


To the town of Donegal the traveller 





passes by road or train. Out of Dunkineely 
there is a fine view of Inver Bay, with a 


ickground of irregular mountains, and the 


Carrick. ° m . ‘ on 
landscape is always pleasant. his is a 
By W. Monk, R.E — 1 , a 1, 
. peaceful district. lhe ploughman has 
cultivated the fields, and at Mountcharles 
himself believing thoroughly in the services of the Board, the larrier has found profit beneath the — surface. 
especially if he happens to catch sight of the well-appointed Seafaring men, however, do not find the approach to 








Killybegs, with Steamboat ‘‘Granuaile’”’ at the Pier 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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Donegal Town. 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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Site appears to have attracted 
the attention of a fighting 
power in days undated, when 
Parthalon went from Greece 
to invade the country, and 
since then it has seen active 
service continually. Even in 
time ol peace the people ol 
Ballyshannon seem to be pre- 
pared, unofficially at least, for 
trouble, and every now and 
again the martial fire breaks 
out. Within living memory 
about five hundred residents 
took to arms and fought from 
three in the afternoon tll 
dusk. A few years after that 
little battle an innocent-look- 


ing box, supposed to contain 


I 





pickles and sauce, was opened 
by the police, and vielded 
eight rifles with ammunition 
to match. But the visitor in 
Ruins of the Monastery, Donegal search of amusement will be 

By W. Monk, R.E solemnly directed to the Sal- 


mon Leap, which will probably 


Donegal at all satisfactory, and the trade of the port be out of season: and, greatly bored, he will watch the 
languishes. amber water shredding over the falls until he is wet enough 
1) ) l tow? }] mn ] t} nt mrT19an mter t saath yy , 7 ] , } >t } ith } “9 ] fen) 
onegal town 1s well supplied with antiquarian interest. with sprav to feel very aissatisfied with the locality. A few 
The Cul le-books refer in the usual way to the Castle and to miles on is Bun loran. wl T h enjovs a great reputation asa 
the Monastery, and there are other sources of information popular bathing-place, but which seems to lack many of the 
to feed enquiring minds. Ruins are much the same. the essentials of an endurable holiday resort. In a somewhat 
world over, except to the expert, but the Castle of Donegal ungracious mood the traveller will strike inland to Fer- 
is more than usually severe and depressing : the grounds ar managh, and his best recollections of the County of Donegal 
neglected and overgrown with weeds. The police court will be identified with the western and northern boundaries. 
promises the most interest in 
ig | | 
the town, but the place is so 


insanitary that the entertain 
ment is out of the question, 
Some improvements in_ thi 
lighting arrangements of th 
town have been made re 
cently, so perhaps visitors wil 
no longer pray for a return of 
the forked lightning which 
once “ furrowed up the horrid 
gloom 4 

Bailyshannon was a place 
of some strategical impor- 
tance, according to the an 
cient records, It was the 
key-town which bridged Sligo 
and Leitrim with Donegal and 
lyrone, the sea on one side 
and the deep waters of Lough 


Erne being impassable. How 
such obstacles weigh now in 


military tactics need not be 


1 


considered, but as the tramp 





Yt soldiers 1s Stil! heard in the 


. , 
streets, the old conditions are 


The Falls of Ballyshannon 
By W. Monk, R.E 


propabls not obsolete. he 
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Caught Out 


Gale coming on 


By C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1907. 


By Rudolf Dircks. 


YE do not remember an Academy w e m¢ rity 
has been less content to be itself And this, we 
fan may be rgely attribut ot fresher 

nfluences which the Academy has in recent vears ¢ ! 
unto itself. It has, by a wist policy of administ: n, and 
In a spirit of catholicity beyond all praise, oper s doo 
to certain iconoclasts—and taken the wind « sails 
of other exhibitions Ihe iconoclastic s) d seem 
to have unsettled the convictions of the average ey 

who has largely left the serene paths of an 
anecdote for pastures of a more abstract ki | result 
is, perhaps, a more perceptible feeling of effort than us 
The eye looks—not altogether in vain—for sting-] 

on an unaffected scheme of colour. for harn s and 


natural grouping, for a pose which denotes cha 


a habit of life: but these are not numerous 


wish also that the subjects of many of th px 
been content with somethin 
and that Nature had been observed in a mi 
mood. When one realises that all those who 


about art, from Aristotle to Mr. Ruskin. from 


Mr. Clausen, have advocated the direct study 


and how comparatively few artists have succeeded 


veying a personal impression that matters, on 


awed at Nature’s tricks of elusiveness. at her pati 


1 


tiveness. What is, after all, what one calls a 


painting but the legacy of an artist who has be« 


detach himself from the prepossessions of preceding 


and to give you Nature, not as it is—the camera ca 


JULY, 1907 


j- 
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Disputation 


3y Alfred A. Wolmark 
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There are some notable 
omissions from the ranks. 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema has not 
completed what is stated to 
be his maste rpiece, and 
neither Mr. Abbey nor Mr. 
Brangwyn is represented. 
These are serious gaps. ‘The 
President is unobtrusively 
content with two small oil 
paintings, ‘ Lesbia and_ her 
Sparrow’ (p. 195) and 
7 Fishing,’ and three water- 
colours. Mr. Herkomer has 
many portraits, of which the 
most convincing would seem 
to be that of an elderly 
unnamed gentleman. Mr. 
David Murray, Mr. Parsons, 
Mr. Swan, Mr. Davis, are all 


represented by work whose 





ne oe + manner 1s sufficiently fami 
liar. The presentation por 
Moonlit Bay. 


By Julius Olsson. 


trait of Dr. Martin, the editor 
of the Dundee Observer, by 


Mr. Orchardson (p. 199), 1S 


public appreciation of art is concerned, that its attention one of his most interpretative and admirable works. And 
is not absorbed by one or two pictures to the detriment of while we are speaking of portraits, do not let us forget 
the exhibition as a whole. There is good work in plenty Mr. Joy’s ‘Mr. Mackenzie Bell,’ which is wholly admirable 
at the present exhibition. for its verisimilitude and natural pose. Aphrodite and 





The Reaper and the Maid. 
By Edward Stott, A.R.A. 











Galatea provide Mr. Draper and Mr. Her 
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1907. 195 


esbia and her Sparrow 


3y Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A 


bert Schmalz with are many other pictures equally typical of the manner ot 
the nude. Mr. Niels Lund sends a well-known artists 
turbulent stream and trees with winter Mr. Sargent is also typical of himself. It might be said 
tone and colour being in his most characteristi of him, as Matthew Arnold said of Sarah Bernhardt, that he 
There is an extremely effective portrait of the King, “fills one with a secret disquietude,” and Mr. Sargent, like 


resplendent in coronation dress, by Mr. Cope; and there Madame Bernhardt, would only be surprising if he ceased 
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feel yourself 


pt rsonalities, intoxicated, as they 


excess of technical gifts, are always a 
sorbit interest and endless suspicion 
which they 1 idoubtee vy exercise creates a 
dubiety vou wonder whether you ai 

A sophisticated child of his time, Mr. 
delights, bewilders. Restless brilliancy 
nt achievement in itself, but it is not quite 
m. There has not yet been an exhibition 
Sargent’s finished work, but we can 

yf S portraits In a gallery of portraits 
would be possessed by the grand manner, 
in the presence of a noble and 


spacious social atmosphere; in a gallery by Rembrandt 
you would feel the spirit of individuality and Bohemianism ; 
In a gallery Van Dyck your imagination would be fired 
by the presence of so many chivalrous gentlemen. In a 
gallery by Mr. Sargent, should we not be largely conscious 
f the couturi¢ere and the materialist, of ladies who buy 
beautiful gowns in Paris, of men who are above all men of 


St 


ibstance ? 

painter, Dut 
regent, that 
rt ol 


( 
i 


Ici on devient 


s, du 


couturiere 


Another painter comes to the 


I 


» different in 
t would 


( omparison, 


1d1o0t, 


mind, a great 


Mr. 


to attempt to institute any 


aim and execution from 


be absurd 


} 


Carriere once said, referring to Paris, 


ce sont des diners en ville, des robes 


luxe, surface agitée. Puis on a des 


une 


Building the Rick. 


By George Clausen, A.R.A 


vend, on devient marchand .... Ah, ce n'est 


| im} t X present, de rester Je m’en yais.” 
Mr. Sarget 


simple ! 
I 


it obviously has no desire to remain simple. 


seek abstractions ; refers tl 


1e complexities, 


the surface agifée; he does not object to the commandes of 
a particularly vital and materialistic present. And there 1s 
certainly nothing at the Academy to equal the technical dash 
of his portraits of Lady Sassoon, in black, with very red lips 


the Countess o 
us chiffons. 
Mr. 


Sargent is certainly not simple; a 
some of the Take, 
of Mr. Frank Craig (p. 203), and 
Mr. C 


may have as decorative painting, it is 


younger men of unmistakabk 
for ‘The Maid’ 


the Festival’ of 
Mr. Craig’s work 


promise, 


instance, 
Island Sims, 


Whatever qualities 


certainly an extravagant evocation of a scene which is an 
historic conception familiar to everyone. It expresses well 


turmoil and turbulence of medizval battle (only 


be unaffected by the thud of those ponderous 


horses’ hoofs !); the faces of the men suggest a medizval 
type; but the figure of the maid on her formidable steed, 
is she not a little exaggerated, even a little grotesque? Is 


this young woman indeed the romantic visionary of our 


dreams? Mr. Craig’s picture, clever as it is in colour and 


grouping—and in imitation of the work of Mr. Abbey 


raises a question which seems to create confusion in the 
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The Windmill 
3y David Murray, R.A 
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decorative scheme, in which 
case the subject is of little 
importance, or an attempt to 
realise certain actual things, 


in which case the decorative 


scheme 1s subordinate. Mr. 
Sims’ ‘Island Festival’ is a 


sort of pastoral extravaganza, 
rendered with a certain nebu- 
lous grace, which conveys a 
wholly charming impression. 
And this be ing so, one hesl 
tates to speak of the entasis 
of the two somewhat oddly 
placed columns. 

We turn from Mr. Craig 
and Mr. Sims to the next 
gallery, in which we find 
‘The Rehearsal,’ by Mr. L 
Campbell Taylor (p. 202), 
one of the surprises, perhaps 
the greatest surprise of the 


year. Nothing that Mr. 





laylor has previously exhi- 


A Fair Haven bited quite prepared us for 
By Louis Grier this spacious and _ well-con- 


sidered work, in which _ the 


minds and methods of some of our painters as to wher decorative feeling (of which there is plenty) is subordinated 
decorative feeling ends and pictorial representation begins. to the expression of characters and of atmosphere, of what 
And this confusion is shared by the spectator, who is rather you will, which go to make a picture. The old-air suggestion, 
at a loss to know the intention of a picture : whether it be a the type of characters, and their unpretentious absorption in 





Bound for London: Gulls flying up the River. 
By C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 
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T. Carlaw Martin, Esq., LL.D 
By permission of the Secretary to the Albert Institute and Victoria Galleries, Dundee 


By W. Q. Orchardson, R.A 
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For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair 


By George Wetherbee 


the y1IG] hef » t} ) ) ] } cer n | , rect ) 

the music before then delig y given, I é ( It is inte ting compat 

and its accessories are in perfect keeping and assist in the Mr. Stanhoy Forbes \n e Expressivo, an wain 
cters, without any touch of force: vith Mr. Sey ry s’ * Roundelay,’ in whi you have 


comprehension of the char: 





At their Moorings 


By Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A 
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Runswick Bay 
(Chantrey Fund purchase. 
By Arthur Friedenson 
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The Ford 


By Bertram Priestman 


T Rel al. 
Chantrey Fund purchase.) ee 
By L. Campbell Taylor. 
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Old Durham 


3y Alfred East, A.R.A 





The Maid 
By Frank Craig 
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By George Henry 
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Lambert. Mr. George Henry, the painter of ‘ The Lady 


the Blue Gown, of last year, and a new Associate, gives 
The Mirror’ and ‘ The Goldfish’ two brilliant studies 
apparently the same lady, gowned in white, in graceful post 
ind there are nicely observed effects of light Such studies 
are elusive in their suggestion, abstractions in which t 
mind may wander at its pleasure, and, because th 
never definite, never tiresome. Mr. Henry has also sent a1 


admirable portrait of Mrs. Franklin. Possibly no artist who 
has submitted so many works to the Academy sustains— more 
especially in his oil colours—such an average of excellence 
as Mr. Napier Hemy; and no artist is more unaffectedly in 
touch with the natural elements—the sea, the wind, and _ the 
rain-—which he depicts with such unmannered felicity and 
skill. Mr. Hemy moves in a time of artistic eclecticism 
and conventions apparently uninfluenced by any 
but that which is evoked by the scene immediately | 
him: he has not even succumbed to a particular « 
vention of his own. ‘The spirit of freshness and spontaneity 
so manifest in his work relieves it from the faintest 
xterous habit, evoking 


suspicion that his art has become a de 
gone. And 


the echo of a feeling which has long since 
among the sea-pieces there are studies of moonlight on the 
waves by Mr. Olsson (p. 194), and Mr. Robert W. Allan’s 
‘ Arriving Home’ (p. 205), on whose tranquil and pure colour 


the eye turns gratefully from a somewhat restless wall. 
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Arriving Home 


By Robert W. Allan 





Port Gouray, Sark 
By William A. Toplis 

















A Glass of Wine. 


By Laura Knight 


\n interesting group of painters may for th nt | 


monic 


associated, in so far as they would seem to have come under 
the influence of certain French schools of painting. Ws 
trace this influence—the Barbizon influence chiefly—in tl 
work of Mr. Edward Stott, in some of the pictures by Mr 
\rnesby Brown, while clearly Mr. Clausen is not unaffected 
The Reaper and the Maid’ (p. 194) of Mr. Stott is a 
charming example of this influence, carried, perhaps, to a 
itch of sentimentality in the figures which the Barbizon 
men would have scarcely expressed in so frankly a set 
mental way. The rich, mellow light of the sky on the 
horizon, in which the sun has for some time set, is 
be ifully expressed Mr. Arnesby Brown's ‘ Sheepfold 
also something in the manner, admirable in its effect of 
light, and free from any sort of sentimental concession : 
take, for instance, the sheep, which are of the true Barbizon 
reed. We find less direct simplicity in * Building the Rick, 
by Mr. Clausen (p. 196), although the outline might have 
been drawn by Millet himself; but would Millet have intro- 


duced—arranged, shall one say—the trees? Mr. Clausen 
plainly does so because he is a virtuoso in chromatics, 
ind these leafy trees, through which the vibrant light is 
shining, provide an orchestra of colour, which is the rhym¢ 
and reason of the picture Mr. La Thangue, to tak 
another lyrist of the sun, is particularly happy in_ his 


Ligurian Grapes, 


a simply composed picture of a girl seatec 


on a bench pruning a bunch of grapes, in which the sun 
ight and shadow, brilliant as ever, seem to serve more 
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the expression of a simple artistic purpose than an 
idiosyncrasy. 

Mr. John Collier, in the ‘ Mariage de Convenance, 
again, as in the case of his ‘ Répentance oft I swore’ of 
last year, draws a red-herring across the path. And again 


ly 


kneel 
in a room which is a symbol of ingenu- 
f ‘The Li of the World’ at 


rie 
ie bed). The décor is theatrical, the position 


a young woman is implicated, 


at the 


ng, this time, in anguish 


, . 
S1( | 


De 


ousness (observe the print « ght 


) 


the head of tl 


i 


(there also ld 


figures is an older lady in black) is 
theatrical, and the title is excellent fora play. As the title 
for a picture. what scene does it evoke? Obviously a 


young and charming woman being led to the altar by what 


Mr. Walkley would probably call an elderly voluptuary. 
Mr. Collier represents some pre-nuptial or post-nuptial stage, 


a stage of “states of mind,” which is not pictorial, but 

terary and psychological The qu stion of titles is, indeed, 
rather a nice one That we should prefer Mr. Herkomer’s 
unnamed gentleman to his other portraits, may be partly 
due to the fact that we are not disturbed by the association 
ff ideas which a name usually suggests. We meet t 
subject Of the portratt nm abstract terms, without pre } 
ceptions t old gentleman speaks for himself. A case 
of a title w h seems to us perfectly in keeping is Mr 
F. Cadogan Cowpers ‘How the Devil Disguts is a 
Vagran lroubac r, having been entertained son 
charitable Nuns, sang to them a Song of Love [his is 
tri ctorial, and Mr. Cowper has realised its fantastic anc 
decorative possibilities in quite the right vein 

rhe sculpture, taken as a whole, wears an air of restraint 

and reserve which has scarcely been its character of recent 
vears, in which one has seen so much ability in the making. 
It contains nothing wild or particularly experimental. It is 


e 





Perseus delivering Andromeda 


By Henry Pegram, A.R.A. 
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imagination is held in hand by a 


scholarly things that h: 


before And the scholarly feeling is 


started perhaps with Jean Goujon. It is an exhibition of 
conciliation and good manners: time, and possibly othe 


} 


influences, have tempered the zeal of 


course other influences ar there Rodin’s fluence lor 
instance, notably in Mr. Mackennal’s group ‘ The Earth and 
the Elements”-—one of quite the best examples of this 


sculptor’s work —to be seen in Gallery No. V] 
omplishment and little enthusiasm 


prevailing eavened by ar 


f 
4 


were, run imaginatively amok. Mr 


not given us his us thrill He has give 5 tear ! 

his ‘Mors Janua Vita ymbol which we find a_ littl 

dithcult te nrave B the two embracing figures ding 

t easket Suygyves nd the 14ea 1s er til one that 
y \ come united by a common affliction, by possib] 

the « t yt their « ren Ihe force of \ ( f we 
erpret it arig is somewhat din shes t ora 

t ! vn M \; ert alwavs revels ot t ( ( ratiy 
rts 


rhe work of men—Mr. Derwent Wood, Mr 
Bertram Macken d Mr. J. M. Swan—stands out par 
ticularly hey are grouped together in an excellent light 
at the end of the Lecture Room. The two first have 
hitherto been incalculable quantities Mr. Derwent Wood 


is a sculptor of ideas which he has expressed under va 
| 


influences. The work of Mr. Mackennal, on the other 
hand, has been rather deficient in idea and excellent in 


points. He has also a considerable but undeter 


1 . 
¢ } , } 
TOTS ave reached- 


Both sculy 
a,’ Mr. 


mined decorative feeling. 
Mr. Derwent Wood in his ‘ 
‘Diana Wou 
upright, graceful and sim} 


t IS irre sistib \ 


Mackennal in his 
ded ’ the if highest achievement Mi Wood's 

figure, from any 
Mr. Mackennal’s ‘ Diana 


nd woul 


+ 


] 
talant 


y-posed viewed 


charmin 


ss simply posed (she 1s stoop oO ded 
pt) 


mb) but it is scarcely less happily inspired than Mr 


‘ Atalanta Between these two figures we have Mr. Swan’s 
Orpheus 1 very youthful ‘ Orpheus’—with his lyre 
standing tip-toe on the trunk of a tree decorated with Mr. 
Swan’s favourite animals [his 1s in bronze the figure 


movement ol! 


ing the free 


Orpheus ' exhibited some years ago—I1s vibrant and finely 
moat | 

Then there is the dignified and harmoniously-arranged 
group of the model to half-size, the ‘ Motherhood’ of Mr. 


Vi toria 
Mr. 


dgdestined tor monu 


Brock, one of the accessory groups of the Queen 
Memorial, 


lhornycrotts 


promises well for that 


‘Courage,’ a 


which monument 


group also 
erected 
Mr. 
Bishop Ridding, the figur 


Mr. 


mental purposes ; Mr. Frampton’s ‘ Lord Salisbury 


at Ha 


Pomerov’s memorial statue of 


theld, and various other memorial figures In 


is kneeling in e Pomero\ 


static prayer, a position which 
} 


has used before, but which is not often seen in modern work, 


although it is at least as old as Claux Sluter. Mr. Drury’s 


Lieutenant-Colonel O'Leary’ represents a vigorous soldier 
in action, and a soldier's costume, its general picturesqui 
ness, its breeches and puttees, give a sculptor a_ reason 


able chance. In Mr. Richard Garbe’s group of ‘ Man and 


eee , 
the Ideal,’ the crouching figure of the man would 


1 
possess the more le 
I 


EXHIBITION, 


1907. 





Portrait Group 


By G. W 


Mr. Gilbert 
and prancing horse, 
in * The 


blowin 


relief by Baves, ‘ Amor Victor,’ with 
\larm’ (the figure of a su 
se a | 
tendency in his emphasised and 
ore 
Blundstone’s ‘ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, 
] Mr. 


bert Baye S 


mate! 


ialised picture of Watts; Henry 
(Thomas Browne,’ Mr. Gil 


1 


Miss Burlison’s Tanagra-like group of two figu 
Gossips and Mr. Reynold-Stephens’ ‘Gu 
deeming,’ a composite statuette in bronze, 


enamels, 

Mr. Frampt n’s ‘Mr. Inderwick,. 
‘Mr. Carne 
Mr 


face rather voung?), and 


Jennings 


” 


Dicksee,’ are among the 


A. brief 


notice of the Academy is almost 
} 


Ss imaginative and animated. Mr. 


ups : 


‘Wings of the Wj 


Lambert 


its cumds 


Mi 


ugvesting 


Pegram’s ‘Sir 


ns * Myr 


portrait 


nec ssaril\ 


inadequate, and where, as at the present exhibition, so much 
excellent work is concerned, almost necessarily unjust in its 
omissions. but, taking the exhibition altogeth: it 1s 
matter of the utn significance that the Academy year by 
year 1s becomin ess an exnibition to be aged iru ly in 
relation to itself (as was certainly the cass 1 few ears ago 
now it really represents, with some show of adequacy, the 
varying tendencies which go to make the artistic thou of 
its time as expressed in paint n ese tendencies indicate 
on the whole, sufficient enthusiasm, sincerity, and capacity 
>on ike the present X ) ! mpor nt I on] 
relat on to 1tsell nm re I n to art in its ¢ ential ‘ 
wider aspects 
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Dublin Exhibition. 
By A. G. Temple, F.S.A. 


“JT ~HE Committee in London, who accepted office for 
the organisation of the Fine Art Section of the Irish 
International Exhibition, were called upon to deal 

with the painters, sculptors and others, in the artistic world 


} 


not those of Irish birth) whose works entitled them to 
public recognition. The extent of the galleries placed at 
their disposal enabled them to give a full display of th 
oil-painting and water-colour art of the British School 
recent years, a broad representation of British Sculpture, of 
Miniature Painting and of black-and-white work, and t 
provide for a notable exhibition of works in oil by many of 
the more prominent painters in France, Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and other foreign countries. 

Historical painting has no finer exponent at the present 
day than Abbey, and his Play Scene, in the great tragedy of 
* Hamlet,” 


meaning. The notable chef dwuz 


is alive in its profound impressiveness and 


re of Poynter, ‘ Israel in 


Egypt,’ will doubtless be a great attraction at the Exhibition. 
Pettie’s ‘ Rival Roses’ is another impressive historical work. 

he Assassins waiting for the Duc de Guise’ entirely 
represents the best efforts of Seymour Lucas. 

The notable Yeames, ‘ Queen Elizabeth receiving the 
French Ambassador after Saint Bartholomew's Day,’ is 
always an impressive attraction. Coming nearer to our own 
time, one encounters Ernest Croft’s ‘ Wellington’s March 


arlton’s ‘ Sedan’ ; 


from (Quatre Bras to Waterloo,’ John C 
Andrew Gow’s ‘ Washington bidding farewell to the Army,’ 
and Lady Butler’s spirited charge of the Scots Greys at 
Waterloo, ‘Scotland for Ever, while by the same lady the 
scene in the Crimea, ‘The Roll Call’ graciously lent by 
H.M. King Edward VII., will be hailed with delight by the 
art-loving public, as also will be ‘The Last Muster,’ by 
Herkomer, lent by Sir Cuthbert Quilter. 

In the region of poetry will be found one of the supreme 
efforts of Burne-Jones, ‘The Depths of the Sea.” Another 
poetical work is the beautifully finished ‘Una and the Red 
Cross Knight,’ by Campbell Taylor, while Reginald Framp- 
ton’s ‘Palace of Art,’ gives a most carefully worked out 
rendering of Tennyson’s well-known lines. Among many 
others of this class we see ‘ Death the Bride,’ by . * 
Gotch; ‘ Dane,’ by J. D. Batten;‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, by Waterhouse, the large and beautiful example of 
Solomon's ‘ An Allegory,’ and the late Ridley Corbet’s very 
lovely idea of the flight of Love from the tender 
trembling Psyche. Mention should not be omitted of 
Hacker’s ‘There was a great cry in Egypt’; for a more 
original idea, interpretative of the terrible narrative in Exodus, 
has not been known. Frederick Sandys by his ‘ Medea,’ 
Strudwick by his beautiful ‘Isabella, Sir Noel Paton by his 
exquisite work ‘The Bluidie Tryst,’ Byam Shaw by his two 
panels of very decorative imagery, Hope and Purity, and 
Miss Brickdale by her thoughtful composition, ‘The 
Uninvited Guest,’ exhibit other and varying expressions 


of poetic al thought. 
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Of the portraits shown the best are those of ‘ Tennyson’ 


by Watts, of ‘ Joseph Chamberlain’ by Holl, and of * Mrs. 
Hugh Hammersley’ by Sargent. In this group should also 
figure the lovely piece of painting by the late Robert 
Brough, ‘ Fedelma,’ a portrait of a Spanish girl. 

Landscape is encountered in the work of its best 
practitioners, John MacWhirter, Alfred Parsons, Peppercorn, 
Leader, Charles, Tom Robertson, Wetherbee, D.  Y. 
Cameron, Aumonier, Leslie Thomson, Gwelo Goodman, 
In the painting of the sea 


there are many talented men now at work, and the chief of 


eee ee 1] sa ss t remark 
lwse are represented DY notable ¢ Xamples, the most remark- 
ble of which will doubtless be considered the Somerscales, 
which made so startling an impression in the Academy of 


1893, ‘Corvette shortening sail to pick up a shipwrecked 
crew. ‘The Life-boat,’ by Napier Hemy, and the ‘ Perfect 
Day fora Cruise, by Henry Moore, are also splendid render 
ings of the sea, on a large scale; while Robert Allan, Edwin 
Ellis, Colin Hunter, Wyllie, and Peter Graham are all finely 
shown, together with the more recent exponents of this 
phase of Nature—Julius Olsson, Ayerst Ingram, Gribble, 
Duff Tollemache, W. H. Bartlett, and Priestman. 

lhe painting of cattle is admirably revealed in the works 
of Peter Graham, Davis, Arnesby Brown, and Hobley ; 
and in J. M. Swan’s painting of carnivora, no more splendid 


example exists than his * Maternity pastoral scenes are 


witnessed by the ever-charming ‘School Revisited,’ by 
Leslie, ‘The Reaper and the Flowers’ by P. R. Morris, and 
*A Poet and Peasant,’ by Yeend King. Impressionism is 
dignified by the appearance in the collection of Whistler's 
‘Miss Alexander,’ Greiffenhagen’s ‘ Beggar Maid’ ; Loudan’s 

\las ! that Spring should vanish with the rose!’ and Kelly’s 
‘La Cravatte Noir... ‘The New English Art Club send fine 
examples by Wilson Steer, David Muirhead, Moffat Lindner, 


and others. Of the late great leader of the Academy, Lord 
Leighton, the sumptuous ‘ Summer Slumber’ is shown, the 


superb head of ‘ Atalanta,’ instinct with dignity and forceful 
beauty, and the very beautiful half-length, ‘ The Music of 
the Sea,’ as well as a small head lent by H.R.H. the Prine: 
of Wales, Leighton’s gift to His Royal Highness on_ the 
occasion of his marriage. His Royal Highness also con 
tributes an interesting work by Sir L. Alma-T'adema. 

The modern rendering of Nature’s aspects, by such men 
as La Thangue, Clausen, Tuke, Brangwyn, and Stanhope 
Forbes, is also seen; and Marcus Stone’s ‘ In Love,’ Frank 
Millet’s ‘ Piping Times of Peace,’ Godward’s ‘ The Bath of 
Venus,’ Boughton’s ‘ New England Witch,’ ‘The Prelude,’ 
by Melton Fisher, and ‘Saluting the Cardinal, by Henry 
Woods, lend variation and vitality to a very systematic 
gathering of representative work. 

In the fine collection of water-colours will be found 
many cejebrated and familiar works, by men whose practice 
has ranged over the last forty years. The British sculpture, 
embracing carefully selected specimens of the work of our 
leading and rising sculptors, is witnessed in about a hundred 
examples. These have been the subject of much consider- 
ation on the part of Mr. G. J. Frampton, R.A. In the 
interesting sphere of black-and-white drawing, a rich display 
of nearly 300 examples has been brought together, mainly 
by the instrumentality of Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A,, 
whose services on the Committee have been of the most 


active character. 
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Rye, Sussex. 


By Edward C. Clifford, R.I. 
With Notes by the Artist. 


* ancient town” added to th 


of Cinque Ports about a century after his time 

the one-time nursery of the navy—has become a 
place of sojourn for artists and golfers--the latter always 
coming and going, the former constituting a formidabl 
summer invasion. ‘The Rye links are being constantly 


cared for and improved, and show an ever-increasing power 


of drawing the golfer, while the authorities—mainly ] 
by the teaching of Mr. Henry James—are beginning to see 
that the picturesque qualities of the town and its antiquities 
are valuable assets, attracting the artist and the arche ogist 
ind so bringing money into the Rye coffers, 

Ry mut with the 


xception 


lower and the Landgate, nothing of old Rye has survived 
the many sackings and burnings by the French during the 
fourteenth century. These invasions were not altogether 


unprovoked, and in many cases were followed by sudden 

reprisals, but none the less Rye was the great sufferer. All 

that was not of stone,and probably most of the houses were 

bu of timber from the abounding forest of Anderida, was Te 6 areN 
destroyed ; and so, with the exception of the buildings 

named and a part of the old wall still standing in Cingue C 
Port Street, which are all of grey stone, nothing remains of 

medizval Rye. The Ypres Tower and the Landgate are 

little more than ruins. The tower was built by William o tower and a place of sl! 
Ypres, Earl of Kent, in the reign of Steph Sa wat eginning of the systen 


oat = oer 


ys “ 





Romney Marsh 


By Edward C. Clifford, R.I 


astguard’s Hut 


= ye vt ol tle a 





Camber 


3y Edward C. Clifford, R.1 


cas of ittack, ad was th 
fence-works which included 
the town walls built by per 
mission of Richard I., and 
again, two centuries late 
under Edward III 2 o! 
which syst m seems to have 
been singularly inefficient 1 
repelling the attacks of the 
nv vce I The tower Was Ior 
some time used as a council 
room—the present beautitu 
court-hall in Market Street 
t being built till 1742 


and later as a prison 


nas aiso sufiered al 


Rye 


a later Gate at the hands ol 


the economist and utilitarian, 
and has been disfigured in 
places by Silat roots ana 


corrugated iron buildings 


vet, but for a scar here and 
there, the general view of 
the town 1s little injured 


From Point 


ooking 


across the intervening valley, 
the main road leads in ple 

sant curves up to the centr 
of the town, the Lan vat 








At the Fish Market, 
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By Edward C. Clifford, R.I 


the m¢ I 


iss Ol 


lower stands 





creative of Gespair in the 
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cut out against the Marsh, with VILL.’s Camber 


Henry 


Castle beyond. When the sun is well towards the west, the 
lichen-covered tiled roofs and brick walls glow in every 
shade of warm reds and browns. From the Marsh, the 


much-painted view of the town is represented in almost 


every picture exhibition. From out Winchelsea way the 
ibruptness of the southern clitt becomes a feature. From 
the Hilly Fields the whole town becomes in the late after 
noon a purple silhouette against the Marsh and the sea 


from wheresoever the town is seen it is always pyramidal, a 





piling up of brown roofs with the church and its gilt vane 
is the apex 

From the town on three sides spreads out Romney 
Mars tted w innumerable sheep, and only broken in 
i few places by a farm or a house, exce pt where the quaint 
church and village of East Guldeford make a slightly larger 
indmark. Whether it be in its green stage, or later browned 
yy the summer sun, or In winter whitened by snow: whethe: 
it be shimmering in the midday sun, or glowing orange in 
the evening, with the long blue shadows of the town and 
ills creep cross it, with rain driving over it, or with stil 


mists veiln the Marsh is always a thing of beauty, a 
place of space and stillness and silence Down towards 


Camber—-the grave of old 


yare and quivering opalescent in the sun, the patches of 
Diue DOTage and the grey green oO! the sea-nolly, the lemon 


yellow of the horned poppy and purple of the wild thym« 


produce a combination of colour, of subtlety and opulence 
mind of the painter. Beyond ar 
the broken lines of the sandhills, 


waving with esparto grass. 


Dwaric “Lf fun, 


— 


Oast-houses, Rye. By Edward C. Clifford, R.I. 


























Rye, from Military Road 
By Edward C. Clifford, R.1 











West Street, Rye 
By Edward C. Clifford, R.I. 





The Old Hospital, Rye. 
By Edward C. Clifford, R.I 





Shipbuilder’s Yard, Rye. 
By Edward C. Clifford, R.I. 
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and veiled in places by the yellow musts of the myria plate-glass windows, and gaudy facia Chere still stands 
flowered bedstraw. and farther vet, 1f the tide be out, a mil In it, however, the Grammar School. a fine piece of brick 
ny lan } ' with th ta] f th k nets r] rect - _ I ’ —_ 
of many-coloured sands, with e stakes of the edle work, erected in 1636. The George Inn is a typical country 
yrreaking the horizo! am en the sea nosteiry, with two good ay windows of smal pan 
Inland of the town 1s the undulating country of ping here are several private fh ses of simple, dignified t pe. 
field, of wood and hedgerow, of farmstead and country seat, Mermaid Street, whi was once, perhaps, the principa 
tvpical of southern Englan stre Ss ver steel i\ wit cob an s 
lhe sea, which once wa d away some of I t ntirely made . ( ( The Mermaid 
, , tf ’ y ’ | ry | , 7 rr , + ’ 
Ry las ONY ct Cit t Se ( ary ve i 1, Pa \ mb¢ ( ; ‘ onts arm S maCK, 
| { , t ; + ; 
time of Edward II]. the sea was ea rece ng ) seen trom e cobvble-paved yar er ne Ss, pe ips, the 
nasiae » much it W I he Lan gate ing \ vere Ire lel Skcl a t e tow The “ Mer 
) it 1 tosse was aug SO c{ Iple ( aetel ] is M veral vor out rOOMNS ( hire plac 
de ne Ow t Marsh stretches o wo miles veel \ n ot those ne es so rely st m the 
the town a the sea, and it 1s difficult to imagine ) one-time thriving industry of smuggling In Mermaid 
Waiting ther mpatientiy wat ng tor e ship t . 2 ‘ Street, too, is the old Hosp with its timberin Its gabies 
ring his wife, escaping from Francs Rye r V 1S nd its diamo paned w vi ind round the yrner, U 
it the n th of the river, along whose tortuous a1 ar West Street s Jan House. where George | taved in 
vindings only smacks and small craft car pp! é 1725 and George II. in 1736, and which is now o € 
, 
own 1 unioa it the I! n Kel r the Stran \ ( tenderly Care lor Mr Henry la es 
of larger tor 19 n t ce ve ‘ ( root ; river | ( ’ { of erest th oh ; ' © 4 fiy 
mout Still at all thes et ices may be see S ( to the artist as the notable feature of 1 enera 
na row! Salis ( iCK l Ss, wil usy I I \ vy of the town ind agetas ol ‘ ng a 
I WI VeTa ‘ tne ( ( na ends t it gene! ) i Wi t Ss te cet iT ti e ¥ \ | re ire 
" . 
vit t S ott sea nm 1 sme oft tar \ | I nanyv interesting o ) es qa garas sé teres tnre oy 
e Stra Ss i pict res S ( YY Val \ I n S tow me the W irve on e Stram ire ve ct 
cvenera i oat on ‘ KS ne where the vr S ( but thoug t dings ny ‘ tr oly 
ewn with timbe 6 sa es, and she treets v their bro Ss, tl rie 
q ‘ —_— ) ‘ 
oores aet I ( \ iw< ( es \ I IT st ( I Ry MASLS 
tackie covert W e grey < St ol iny veal us t essent e-<( story 
T 
| \ seit e streets \ is } \ c mice ( S ré re T I 
ppea ~ . Hugu nts. of ' s and ¢ ; rsa , | - \ 
+ ¢ . ~ Bb rt ' for + ) [I] ? } 
} \ ( ) \ n \ Ss Va Vis s \ hil i ( 4 
’ + + | ; = 
t Ry . g \ vith France Henry VII. was er 1487, ( en | r “ 
I I t Eng \ [ vive a nospit ( t cK W the tow rev72 It t tenes R 





The Chantrey Fund. 


“THE Chantrey Trustees completed their purchases for ”“P°HE question of the administration of the Chantr 
1907 by acquiring the able picture of two cows and Fund has again been raised in the House o 
two calves on a moor by the sea, the work of Mr. H. W. B. Commons. this time bv Mr. J. T. Middlemore. who owns 
Davis, R.A lhis is the third picture by him bought witl several important pictures Holman Hunt, and presented 
of the Saviour 
Fold’ (£525), in 1899 ‘ Approaching Night’ (4315 Ch in the ‘Temple,’ and the four works by Burne-Jones, illus 
five works bought this year, all from the Royal Academy, trating the story of Pygmalion and the Ima Mr. Middl 
ure: Mr. L. Campbell ‘Taylor’s ‘The Rehearsal’ (/°1, 
Mr. Davis’ ‘ Midday’ (4945), Mr. Arthur Friedenson’s I'reasury letter of November 11, 1898, addressed to th 
‘Runswick Bay’ (£150), Mr. W. G. Simmonds’ water rrustees of the National Gallery. whereby they should hav: 
colour ‘ The Seeds of Love’ (35 gs.), and Mr. Bertram the power to refuse to exhibit Chantrev pictures of whi 
Mackennal’s marble group ‘ Earth and the Elements’ (350gs they do not approve He desired, too, to oppose the plan 


In all, 42,349 5s. has been expended, making ; extending the National Gallery Loans Act, by whi 


ia? 


the last ten years of 420,418. Since 1877, 124 works * undesirable ” works would be distributed among provincial 


have been secured at a cost of £72,235 alleries Nothing came of his questions, however 
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HAT is a simple landscape? A simple seascape _ there is nothing 


is quickly defined: it is composed only of sea, But it is not so easy to strip the land of its accessories and 


sky and atmosphere. 


Lough 


The weather is calm and to reduce 





The Bridge at Belleek. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


Erne. 


Lough Erne. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


alien to decorate the boundless ocean. 


the earth to its original state. A path, a hedge, 


a tilled field or some other unnatural 
formation is evidence of the presence 
of man, and wherever man has been 
the character of the scenery has been 
changed. Even a_ brightly-coloured 
patch of cultivated land, which gives 
such a sparkle to the distant landscape, 
makes the picture ineligible, and later 
on, when the reaping machines are at 
work, the design is yet more compli- 
cated. It is indeed impossible to 
name a place that possesses a really 
simple landscape, for no sooner is one 
named than the originality of it is 
spoilt by the « urlosity of visitors or by 
the advance of civilisation. ‘The de- 
structiveness of human beings in this 
respect is remarkable, and all the pre- 
servation societies in the world cannot 
keep the land untouched. This is 
well enough in general, for the earth 


was made to live on, and not to look 
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Ruins on the Island of Devenish 


By W. Monk, R.E 











Enniskillen: The Castle 
3y W. Monk, R.E 
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at; but sometimes it 1s unfortunate trom 


an artistic point 
of view. 


An inland view, as untouched and as natural as a simpl 


seascape, being unobtainable, we ar 


a simple landscape, to include certain objects, simple in 


themselves and not disturbing the pastoral feeling. ‘There 


must always be in the picture the suggestion of true 


contentment and of unostentatious prosperity and, so long 


as the spirit of quiet beauty prevails, a few auxiliaries 


may be permitted to appear. Thus the little farm, the 


} 


windmill, the orchard, blessed with an abundance of blossom 


or the higgledy-piggledy barn yard. 


These characteristics appear in the neighbourhood of 


Lough Erne, and the traveller coming inland from the west 


of Donegal cannot fail to notice the gradual refinement of 


the scenery. Modern agricultural implements are used by 


the farmers, and the wild strength of the land has been 


tamed. “Simple” landscapes of the new definition often 


appear, and all hope is lost of finding a really simple land- 


scape to compare with the naked seascape. It Is true that 


he coast, worn by the sea into fantasti 


shapes, is natural 
and untrimmed by hand, but it is far too full in design, 
much too broad and formidable, to be called simple. 


Lough Erne is a pleasant sheet of water, vast and 


} 


variable: and there is something of Cumberland and West- 


moreland in the surrounding country. Wordsworth’s ‘ Guid 


ART 


: allowed, in speaking of 
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Sligo: A Bridge over the Garrogne 


By W. Monk, R.E 


1 


would be a suitabk 


t 


book to read before or 


to the Lakes 


after walking on the road alongside the water. Even the 


unsettled weather will be there probably to complete thx 


illusion. \t Belleek the bridge will appeal to the artist 


more than will the pottery concern, which, externally at 


least, does not offer entertainment. From Enniskillen a 
boat may be rowed to Devenish, and on the island, if the 


cattle do not object, some hours may be spent profitably. 
The grazing inside the abbey ruins is judged excellent by 
the live stock, so nervous archzologists must beware. 

Sligo is not a prepossessing town, but it is full of pi 
torial interest. Anciently it was a place of some ecclesias 
tical and military importance, and the remains of past days 
provide ample material for historical study. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century it was well known for its 
illicit whisky stills, thirty-seven in the neighbourhood having 
been destroyed in one day by the Government. In modern 
days its life seems to be devoted to aboveboard commer« eC: 
but it is not famous for its loyalty to England. The country 
has a good agricultural reputation, and on Sligo quay is 
great activity with passenger and mercantile traffic. Peoplk 
still talk there of the loss in 1859 of the Marquis ot Drog- 


heda’s yacht through the buoy in the harbour having been 


moved. But for its beggars, Sligo would be quite tolerable 
for a few weeks: as it is, the traveller is not sorry to 
move on, A. YOCKNI Y. 
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Sligo: The Harbour 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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Sligo: The Abbey 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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‘Meditation.’ 


By Jean Gustave Jacquet. 
EAN GUSTAVE JACQUET was born at Paris in 1846, 
and carried off medals in 1868 and 1875. He was a 
pupil of the “ faultily faultless” Bouguereau, who was 
some twenty-one years his senior. Gustave Jacquet made 
his debut at the Salon in 1865 with ‘ Modesty’ and ‘Sadness,’ 
and his ‘Call to Arms’ attracted much attention in 1867. 
It. was about this time that M. 
him: “Behold an artist, unknown to-day, who will be 
celebrated to-morrow.” As a fact, in his particular genre he 
is one of the most popular of present-day French painters. 
‘Sortie de Lansquenets’ was 


Blois. 


Some see in M. Jacquet a modern representative of Greuze. 


Soon after this prophecy the 
bought by the State, and is now at the Chateau of 
alone a 


Like many of his countrymen, Jacquet is not 


collector of arms and armour—as well as of fine tapestry, 
but he has used them on 


He took part 


and rich stuffs such as artists like 
the battlefield against the enemies of France. 
in the sortie under General Ducrot, during the Siege of 


Paris on October 21st, 1870, which was repulsed at 


Malmaison by the Germans, witnessed the death of Cuvellier, 


and saw Leroux grievously wounded. ‘ Meditation’ will, to 





Binding. 
By J. Domont. 


Edmond About wrote of 
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some, recall Wordsworth’s line, 


delight.” 


“She was a phantom of 


apparition, sent 

* a moment’s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilights’ too her dusky hair.” 


lhe late Mr. Alexander lonides owned a little panel, dated 
1875, something akin to ‘ Meditation,’ and several examples 


Sheffield Art 


} 
] 


were bequeathed to the Gallery in 1906. 


‘Jeanne d’Arc praying for 


Apart 


France,’ which was at the Salon of 1878, may be specially 


from his portraits, the 


mentioned. Jean Gustave must not be confused with Jules 


Jacquet, the accomplished interpreter in black-and-white of 


the minutely finished works of Meissonier. 


French Crafts. 


™ OME recent bindings and metal-work by disting 


Some 


ished 





nN French craftsmen are interesting to English eyes, not 
significant differences they present to 


least jor the 


work by English craftsmen. In France, both the influence 


of traditional styles and of the nature-study which, in decora- 


by Japanese influence, 


tive art, is almost inevitably affected 
are more forcible and distinctly imposed on modern work 
than in England. Rapid review of national styles of the past 


characterised craftsmanship in France during the greater 


part of the nineteenth century. The revolt from fashion 
able imitation of the past into the irresponsibilities of style 
that were allowed to the individual in the New Art was a 
closing phase of the restlessness of art that reflected the 
political restlessness of the times. In England, craftsmanship 


was an esthetic crusade headed by Gothic banners against 
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Book Cover 
By Eugéne Aumaitre 


the deadening force of commercial production. In France, 


unsatisfied skill has played a larger part than any other force 
In renewing craft-production, and that force has naturally 


issued in a greater variety of styles than English craftsman- 
ship, so much more the creation of leaders, shows 
Che bindings of M 


M. Brateau, are 


work stands apart from influences that drive in the direction 


Domont, the fine metal-work of 


individual craftsmen whose 


instances ol 


iralism. ‘The design of M. Domont’s laurel-garlanded 


bindings recalls Clovis Eve, and the technique of the modern 





Goblet 


By Jules Brateau 


Book Cover 
By Eugéne Aumaitre 


binder is of the excellence that was enforced on the histori 


binders by guild-ordinance and inspection. The tooling is 
all put in twice, and the precision of the work is evident 


even in illustration, where so much of the effect of the bright 


gold or ce ep blind tooling 18 lost 
In the bindings of MM. Meunier and Aumaitre, on 


the other hand, tradition—save that no French craftsman 


4 


ever has to find for himself his technique—is hardly 


suggested. The return to nature in book-binding, as 
in other crafts, has, n France. been — the revolt from 


Goblet 


By Jules Brateau 
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Jardiniére in Silver and Enamel 


By J. Habert Dys 


Aumaitre, employing colour vividly by 


formality. M. 
attempting no representation 


preference, even when he is 
of natural growth, as in .Voir ef Rose, where the 


suggestion 
of the title is used as colour-basis, uses processes to giv 
gradated colour in his treatment of leaves and flowers. 
He, like M. Meunier, treats frequently the two 
back of the volume as a unit, a device giving thi 
of M. Meunier, represented in his 


flowers. The 


sides and 


freedom 


valuable to the ideas 


designs—or representations—of growing 
immediate relation of his more rigid designs to nature 
I'he range of colour and method 


is hardly less emphatic. 
the 


used by these artists is necessarily extended beyond 





Vase in Silver and Gold. 


By J. Habert Dys. 
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Vase in Bronze, Silver, and Enamel. 
By J. Habert Dys 





Table. 
By Henri Hamm 











Two Book Covers. 


By Eugéne Aumaitre. 


Gold-tooled Binding. 
By J. Domont. 
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limits sufficient for infinite variety when the representation 
of nature is excluded. In such experiments, modes, 
variations, craft-life may master new possibilities, if, as in 
these instances, caprice is no evasion of difficulty. 

Between the metal-work of M. Brateauand of M. Habert 
Dys there is only one bond—technical accomplishment. On 
the goblets and the sword-hilt of M. Brateau, the delicacy of 
the work renders in little all subtleties of form. ‘The minia- 
ture figures of children dancing in a ring, the figures of 
nymphs in the round or in high relief, that alternate with these 
charmingly wrought child-figures, are as animated as they are 
delicate, In the goblet of ‘The Seasons’ the same happy 
treatment of the surface, now in low, now in high relief, the 
same graceful and accomplished use of the figure, are to be 
noted. M. Brateau is an artist who puts the art of the 
goldsmith on the level it once occupied, when the sculptor 
produced masterpieces in the small forms of goblet or 
casket. 

The vases and jardinitre by M. Habert Dys express the 
discoveries of elaborate detail that the microscope has 
revealed to the sight of scientists and artists. The filmy 
wings, feathery antennz, the armoured joints of the grass- 
hopper, are surfaces, forms, new to the decorative artist. 
In this region of the unexpressed the Japanese, whose eyes 
went far into the world of detail before the Western world 


looked through the microscope, are guides in art. M. Habert 
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Hair Comb 
By Henri Hamm 





Hair Comb. 
By Henri Hamm. 


Dys in the silver vase, supported by gold grasshoppers, their 
antennez like flying buttresses against the column of the 
vase, has followed that nation of artists in metal to some 
extent. In the jardinitre a filagree of enamel, evolving from 
the wings of the grasshoppers, enriches the silver, and the 
filagree pattern of the wings are again delicate detail in the 
second vase. 

In M. Henri Hamm’s combs and the other objects by 
form on which he bases his design is 


him, the natural 


not seen in the clear detail of the microscope, but in an 


ty 
te 
~? 
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Presentation Sword. 


By Jules Brateau 


impression of colour and form. ‘The slight bodies of 
dragon-flies, meeting tiger-lilies, the tentacles of the sea 
creature, give him suggestions that, without exaggeration 


and obvious artifice, he employs in the form of jewellery. 


Passing Events. 


: i catalogues of the summer exhibitions at Burlington 
House are carefully compiled, but from time to time, 
as is inevitable, This year, for instance, 


for several weeks after the opening, Nos. 76 and 339 both 


errors cree¢ p In. 


appeared in the catalogue as ‘Camp Followers,’ by Miss 


Winifred Austen. 
free and able picture of some fowls and chicks, which turns 


The title was puzzling as to No. 76,a 


out to be by Mr. George Pirie, named by him ‘ The Brood.’ 
The tying label, which is obligatory, seems to have got 
detached, and that of Miss Austen substituted, but that does 


not explain how the name and title, which is, or should 
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have been, written on the back of the work, came to be 
Mr. 
1888, was advised of the mistake prior 


disregarded. Pirie, who has exhibited off and on at 


R.A. 


to the opening of the exhibition, but 


the since 


many hundreds of 


catalogues were circulated which had no mention of his 
Midhurst, is con- 


canvas. Mr. Pirie, who now dates from 


nected with Glasgow, where his studies on animals have 
At one time he followed a path similar 


Mr. 


often been seen. 
to Mr. 


‘Torrence. 


Crawhall’s, and was influenced by James 


i hee first edition of the 1905 Academy catalogue con- 
tains, by the way, one entry minus the name of any 
“No. gto. ‘A Portrait. This 
submitted without label or description, and hung on its 
C, Alston 


artist water-colour was 


merits. Some time after the show opened Mr. E. 
claimed it as his, and in subsequent editions of the catalogue 


it so appeared, of course. 


this time of the vear there are 


LMOST invariably at 
4 a crop of suggestions as to what the Academy 


should or should not do. Some would like to see it meta- 
morphosed into a kind of “Independent,” where, as in 
Paris, any artist—or shall we say painter—could command 
a certain amount of wall-space subject to his pictures not 
being vetoed by the police. Mr. Walter Donne propeses 
something more feasible, though against his plan to ameli- 
orate the lot of the great “unhung” a good deal is to be 
urged. He that 


R.A. should be extended, that the galleries which under 


suggests the winter exhibitions at the 
the present system are empty be employed for a second 
exhibition of contemporary work. ‘There is no denying 
the enormous increase in the production of pictures, but 
from the standpoint of the public, as distinct from the artist, 
it is expedient that there should be a “close time” at 


Burlington House. 


UCH has appeared in print as to the rejection by 
M the Academy Council of Mr. Conrad Dressler’s 
portrait in marble of the Queen of Spain, presented as a 
marriage-gift by a number of the ladies of England. Sub- 
sequently it was “exhibited by command of the King.” 
From an authoritative source we learn that it is the invari- 
able custom of the Academy to accept or reject all work 
submitted by non-members, and afterwards to submit to 
his Majesty a complete list of those associated, by subject 


Mr. 


Dressler’s portrait, which appeared on the list among works 


or otherwise, with the Royal Family. In the case of 


not accepted, the King made no comment. Afterwards, 
however, he expressed a desire that it should be seen at 
Burlington House, hence the directors of the New Gallery 
were approached to that end. It is far from infrequent 
that works not deemed suitable for inclusion are exhibited 
by virtue of what is, to all intents and purposes, a Royal 
command, As to the present case, it has been wrongly 
asserted that there was no sculptor on the selecting com- 
Mr. Mr. Brock is 


responsible for the arrangement of the section. 


mittee. Swan served, and directly 


\* English art critic made an instructive calculation 
P i in connection with the two big summer shows in 
The New and the Old Salonites have in the Grand 


Allow- 


Paris. 
Palais between them something like 7,500 exhibits. 


JOURNAL. 


ing One minute to each, on the basis of an eight-hour day, 


with an interval for refreshments, three weeks of close 
labour are required to complete a survey on these lines. 
Yet hundreds of writers have to publish critiques after two 
or three visits totalling, perhaps, seven or eight hours. 
] IVERPOOL lost no time in organising a memorial 
« exhibition of works by John Finnie, R.E., R.C.A., 
generally spoken of as the doyen of Liverpool artists, 
because for forty-one years he was head-master of the School 
of Art 


only in February last. 


there. Finnie, born at Aberdeen in 18209, died 


The Liverpool exhibition comprises 
between 400 and 500 of his pictures, water-colours, pastels, 


etchings, mezzotints, etc. 


| NCONVENIENT as is the several months’ closing of 


the great reading-room of the British Museum to 


students, for purposes of thorough cleaning and inspection, 
now undertaken for the first time, we are promised one 
very interesting result. Mr. Muirhead Bone is pictorially 
sovereign over scaffoldings, as his splendid plate, ‘ Building,’ 
and his drawing of the great gantry of Charing Cross 
The official photographer found 
too 


were 


station indisputably prove. 
the scaffolding in the Bloomsbury reading-room “ one 
Mr. 


enlisted, with what pictorial issue we 


MI R. A. CHEVALLIER TAYLER, no doubt on the 
4 strength of his spirited portrait-drawings of a 


number of prominent cricketers, was some time ago com- 


much for him,” so to say. Bone’s_ services 


shall in due time see. 


missioned to paint a picture commemorative of the success 
of Kent in the County Championship of 1906. It represents 
the match Kent 


Canterbury Cricket Week, with faithful portraits introduced 


between and Lancashire of last year’s 


of the South County eleven. 


“THE admirably painted stained-glass window in Mr. F. 

| Cadogan Cowper's picture of the Devil as a trouba- 
dour singing of love in a nunnery, was suggested to him, we 
understand, by the superb window in Fairford Church. It 


is one of the finest examples of stained glass in this country. 


R. B.'T. BATSFORD will publish soon an important 
Vi book by Mr. John Swarbrick on the lives, work 
and influence of Robert and James Adam. Mr. Swarbrick 
originally gained a prize for an essay on this subject read 
before the Architectural Association. ‘The editor of THE 
Art JOURNAL has already expressed regret that a portion 
of the essay was published without acknowledgment in the 
article starting on page 123. Mr. Swarbrick has devoted 
much time and care to the preparation of his book, and the 
work no doubt will be worthy of the two artists whose 
influence is beginning to be felt again in contemporary 


architecture and decoration. 


N aid of the 
| collection of pictures has been shown at the Literary 
and Scientific The 
pictures, some of which are famous and valuable, were lent 


Highgate Club for men an interesting 


Institution, South Grove, Highgate. 
by residents in the neighbourhood, and credit is due to 
Mr. H. W. Birks, Mr. Pye-Smith, Mr. D. Croal Thomson, 
and to the other members of the committee for promoting 
the exhibition. One of the extra attractions to the scene 


was a lecture by Mr. G. Clausen, A.R.A. 
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Ballysadore 
By W. Monk, R.E 
"Mi i f M , 
Midst the Mountains o ayo. 
By Alfred YockKney. 
I’ Ballys ! \ ! th e of ( yw ght ! ) 
oht From Sligo we ve heen o1 vate ' ibitants aga \ lt cert 
— 
. Vv chal Istcs is a ne \ nd sting 1 there k { 
\ n ( Dones his seems \ oe f i visitor W be ( ( think 
to $ I » stro s ree cuon ot { ( t, eve a Ss ol n | town wo \ pre 
t ‘kked for some fference in tl ( f { t dvance in the world by other means than t 
: | iveller » | wilatl W be excuses il es \ ( or to hav ( uned col 5] ( US yT \ Phe 
notice when he passes from Strathclyde into We x, fi tow \ its mills an er visible industri ear look 
hose are old divisions which exist to most people only f he tary dislike to strife, and it seems to have bred 
the pages of fiction But in Ireland, where the province ng more violent in the cascading salmon river whi 
are so large-lettered in modern maps, we had an idea that bubbles down to the sea, 
ere might be some obvious distinction from Ulster and here is no railway across County Sligo to Ballina Lhe 
Connaught. ‘The thought occurs to us that perhaps Ireland representatives of the district hope to get one before long 
is not really so split up politi ally, as well as geographically, from a sympathetic Chief Secretary mut, meanwhile, the 
as it is made out to be on paper. traveller from the North must go along the mail road if he 
According to the dictionary, Hugh O'Neill, rd of wishes to visit the little Parisian town on the River Moy 
Cine Koghain, was defeated by the Connaughtmen at n spite of occasional miles of dreary waste-land it is 
Ballvsadore in 1201. Nothing there reminds one of this or pleasant enough way, for the road runs parallel to the sé 
of any other battle, but this peaceful-looking town has had and even when the water is hidden from sight the knowledy: 
many a tast unde recurrent of excitement Pe Tonal is gor\ that it Is there ien iS «a SCTIM ol COMPANIONS! 1) Wher 
Donegal Bay its in sig ire t ff t other 
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Ballina. 


By W. Monk, RE. 




















‘MIDST THE 


gers } iny minds story of the | \ 
1798, and no one touches ‘ ( S 
mor ) that event than Ss evel 
r ‘ ooks b the att K Ca O 

ive i red the ) lw tow! 
al soni other nfluencs Ss ’ 

»’ked for if on closer spection the 
traveller finds that the alien appear 

e ot the Pp ict S not the llusion 
( first sight 

Ihe fact about Ballina that first 

strikes the visitor is its background. 


Like a huge 


dominates the 


monument a mountain 


town, and reduces the 
buildings of mankind to. insignifi 
The shape of it is usually a 


speculation, tor musts en 


cance, 


subi ct ol 


most weathers, and 


} L > 
velop Its peak 1n 


the smoke of civilization puts an un 


certain haze in front of it. ‘This 


its bulk, for that which 


be calculated 


like 


danger, than the real thing. 


accentuates 
is invisible and can only 


always seems greater, hidden 


From the 
artistic point of view, of course, the 
letraction 


presence ol vapour Isnota 


MOUNTAINS 


OF MAYO. 
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The River Moy 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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Foxford 
By W. Monk, R.E 


Lough Cullin 
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ce always In the midst of the open country, and aithougn 


arently surrounded by hills, he bre ithes free, whole some 
ind invigorating air, \ll seems clean and quiet, and 
London seems very far away. Even the official notic« 
near the Drummin Woods, that visitors are requested not 
o pluck the rhododendrons, fails to bring back any coherent 


thoughts of town affairs, suggestive though the warning is 


of railed-oft lawns and gardens. 


Nearly a hundred years ago a thrill went through Mayo 


at the news of a dreadful calamity which had befallen som: 


dwellers in the county \ farm stood on the side of a 
valley, and was overhung, at about two miles away, by four 
lakes, each communicating with each other. With that 
description the exact locality may be discovered, perhaps, 
by someone who knows the district well. The house was 
completely swept away by an immense body of water which 


urst from the lakes, and seventeen souls, according to the 


report sent out from Castlebar, were hurried into eternity 


hat piece of forgotten history may be recalled when in 
the neighbourhood of Loughs Conn and Cullin, for thers 
the waters are wide and dee P,; and the eftect of ove rrunning 
may be conjectured. More pleasant thoughts, however, 
will soon be inspired by the remarkable scenery. Thi 
heathered rocks and islands fill every view with colour, and 
Nature is to be seen at her best. Near the Pontoon Bridge 
is an ideal spot for a very quiet holiday. ‘The presence of 


an “Anglers Hotel” suggests possibilities of sport and 
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comlort, al 


} 


alluring pastime even to those who are not sworn to the 


he mountains of Mayo the chief source of interest 


seems an 


1d with such surroundings fishing 


} 


in the scenery, but it cannot be denied 


human accessories form an important feature. lspeci 


are the turf-cutters to be 


vroups th 


seem to thoroughly enjoy the work. 


en donkeys walk leisurely, 


—— , 
lade 

1a: pagan 
deliehttully 


necessary clothing, their movements have at 


ness 
then 


In picturesque 


noticed. 
peopl follow this curious industry, and they 


\long the roads I 


atte nded by boys and viris in 
incomplete garments. Untrammelled with un- 


animal quick 


t 


ase, and it is an object-lesson in agility to watch 


Lf 


‘astlebar was once appointed to be the seat of the 


Republican 
was in the 
place an 

tro e veal 


seems to have been a popular amusement there. 


plac ( 


ure to point out the tree in the Mall where the han 





Government of the Province of Connaught. It 


immer of ’98 that the French invasion took 


although the success was short-lived, the apos 


of the « ighteenth century has ever since been in 
of a certain section of [Irishmen Even if the 


hat year meant something to the traveller before 


he will leave the neighbourhood of Castlebar 
hat his education in history has been neglecte: 


eems with military associations, and IlIvnching 


but accounts differ as to which party most 


eae 
& 


Turf-cutters at Castlebar. 


By. W. Monk, R.E 
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A View from Castlebar 


deserved it. We take an indulgent and diplomatic view of 


ie circumstances, and guard against ghostly dreams by 


valking out to observe the distant mountains, brilliantly lit 


up by the setting sun. There is far more romance in this 
than 1 the otner 
| I > Nir \ I \ eT st 
\ve ‘ Mr NI Kk I ~ ‘ Ir enery wet! 
vn rece \ I I | str ‘ f 
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The Fountain of Love. 
By Jean Honore Fragonard. 


7 “HE De Goncourts aftirmed that France of the 


eighteenth century had no poets to breathe 1n words 


the soul of the times, 


the spirit of the people. — Its 
Watteau 


1732, died 


only two poets were two painters: the inimitabl 


and Fragonard. Fragonard, born at Grasse in 


on August 22, 1806, in Paris, where has recently been held 


the most wonderful exhibition of his works ever brought 


together, 


comprising some seventy authentic pictures and 


] 


nearly one hundred drawings and miniatures. He was a 


true child of Provence, the * land of sunburnt mirth.” Love, 


joy, youth were his themes; asceticism, everything that 


conflicted with free-going, richly-coloured life, he disregarded. 
His disposition is aptly suggested by the De Goncourts as 


Asked how he became a 


painter and in what way his style had been formed, Fragonard 


se 


ueresseuscment travatlleuse. 


rejoined characteristically: “ Tire toi d’affaire comme tu 


pourras, m’a dit la Nature en me poussant a la vie.” No 


wonder he was a favourite of a pleasure-loving period, that 


revolution which in 1789 


disregarded the rising tide of 
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swept over France. 


began his active 
clerk in 


the oftice of a notary, who 


Honore 


career as a JUNIO! 


soon discovered however, 


that the youth would do “far 


more cood in copying pi 
tures than he has ever done 1n 
| hen, 


transcribing deeds.” 


he went for six months into 


the studio of Chardin, who 
found his pupil incorrig 
bly idle and destitute o! 


talent. Kragonard’s wander 


ings about Paris were, as a 
fact, more profitable than the 
hours spent with Chardin, 
whose temperament was alien 
to his. Boucher, astonished 
he excellence ot some 
copies by the vouth, admitted 
him into his studio and en 
trusted him with designs for 


By W. Monk, R.E +] 


1 ) 
the Gobelins tapestry factory 


And | ] ba ewes ' 
a | added Wwust precep 

: — és } ] } } } 
to wise examplk My dear Frago,” said Boucher before th 
Provencal set out for Rome in 1756, “in Italy you will se 


the work of Rapl ael and Michael Anvelo: but in confidence 


{ } 
relioWS 


and as a friend I tell you this—if vou take thos« 
seriously you will be a lost. man.’ Frago,” as with 


exuberant familiarity he signed many of his now famous 


kind. 


sculptured certitude, the 


compositions, did nothing of the How foreign the 


monumental art, the gravity of 
fancy of | ragonard 


at Hertford House, 


Lhe story eoes that a gentl man of tn 


Mi hae | \nge lo were trom the troticsome 


is apparent trom his famous ‘ Swin 


ad eal 
painted 


In 1765 


Court one day met Doyen, who had just exhibited a religious 


picture, and taking him into a boudoir, asked him to paint a 
retite dame a swing set in motion by a bishop, with th 
noble himself depicted on the ground glancing upward at 
his “dear little lady, whose dainty feet will twinkle abovs 
my eyes Doyen suggesting that the picture could be 


improved by making the shoes of Madame fly off in the air, 


to be caught by Cupids, recommended “ M. Fagonat ” for 
the sk, and he substituted a gailant for the bishop. 


Wallace 
’ of Watteau, exhibits in 
With 


pre SS 


‘The Fountain of Love,’ which in the Collection 


hangs near the dissimilar ‘ Fontaine 
high degree the sensuous ardour of Fragonard’s style. 
man and the woman 


forward to drink of the cup held out by one of the chubby, 


unreflecting vehemence _ the 


mischievous Cupids. Bitter-sweet must be the draught. 
The dark, rather ominous picture was bought by Sir Richard 
Wallace at the San Donato sale in 1870, for 31,500 francs. 
For ‘ The Swing’ £1,200 was paid in 1865, and that same 


vear the beautiful ‘ Chiffre d Amour’ was bought from the 


collection of the Duc de Morny for £1,400. 


DECISION by Mr. Justice Parker allows Mr, W, 5. 
A Marchant to continue to use the name “ The Goupil 
Gallery ” for his business premises at 5, Regent Street ; and 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. have failed in their attempt 


to adopt the title for their Bedford Street agency. 
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Fantin-Latour as 





Lithographer. 


- “HE poet, the artist, and the craftsman ntin Now, admirers of Fantin, collectors in ever ind, owt 
Lat I ire nowhere more ntimately debt ol eratitude to h widow for republishing, in con 
sitely revealed thar n that wonder! rie ol venient form, the admirable catalogue raisonné of M. Ger 

thographs which began 1862 with the ‘ Venusberg’ from main Hediard—one of the most adequate pieces of work i 

lannh ISer, ind continued almost up to the time ot n { kind extant kor long the edition of 15900 has been 

death in 1904 Fantin stands with Whistler ( t us practically unprocurable ; moreover, 145 subjects only were 

idd Mr. Charles Shannon a master lithographer He therein dealt wit whereas now we have descriptions and 

vas a pioneer in the modern revival of the art H nno histories in little of the whole series of 193 lithographs 

vations in te¢ 1 the mas shadows, t ld ding the four which appeared in 1906, wit i_—bi 

scratched t lights, were at first regarded as outrageous graphical and criti tur by M. Leonce Benedit M. 

ut when In the seventies he came into ! own, connolis Bence e give an interest ; ccount of Hediar avour 

seurs began to experience de it None but gel of love, a t complet manuscript whe he died nv 
cou so b ice true whites and true blacks, with 1904 Then there is the mpiler’s essay on Fantin, an 
tively vradatet nk of connection, coul | n¢ to the I rinted pretat the cataiogue oO 1S9O9 Altogether 
cle of shadow or ris to serene moonlit s] coul t a fitting tribut in artist master, a uted | 
o1Vve magic as of flowing water or of dist don c. manv with s fleurs: ce etit choses divit ilbeit 
ssuing as a breath of his own being Fort te Ve} f we mistake not, but one flower lithograpl Yet 
ne ! t, years ago, ena d the British M I ( ‘ the fragrance the dew f weace nd of wonder ! 
I ww market v fine roofs of out tw ( ut exan f exan | new catalogue 
vhole work on sto! | V are a nat ! I ens 


\rt ¢ ) mar illed at its 38th Exhib it ing Titan, often charged with brutality nt ve 
.* 

n the Der ¢ Yard Galleries, w ire to I delicat treatment i VY DTeSSI VE ind sugucs t t tender 
for veral of 1 important res Mr. Cone \I ! ve \ withir compass Psycho 
W. Y. Macgregor. Mr. D. S. Mac Mr. O ” too, the drawing 1id to be remarka Phere 
Mir. Geor lhomson send nothing d Mr. A. |] f « e, tof t place of Brab n, whose s« 

Ss pel drawings « vo of whi vevel ! f ca rare d fair Iss Nota re the 
exceptior fineness Vet e considere he s ‘ t ‘ s and s r ndscap Mr. A. W. Rie 
most vit ol present iy WOrK Organised this \ \ I t ries of nature by Mr. Wilson Steer re al 
London societ It « rates, conveys a sense t t delightf flower-pieces by Mr. ] s Jame ccon 

\ yy Torce mong n exnauste et } ~ a (dnient i] \ i I Sir \\ j | gel tw ( Lires 
of virtuosit Ihe New English s be < { slig ry, and charming landscape Mr. Tonk n able 

On > wi Se cuishe esce t CK-al Vhite gyrey pap ol i i cp 
ttached a sorry s tac of a long. indetert by Mr. Fran Dod nd four unperplexedly set down 1f 
here 1s an ement of tr n the exaggerated state t t together nperplexing mn cles y Mr. Sarven 
for in the ttle temple arc some who merely echo t f nts \l Sargents ardour of sight 1s sti more iuthoritatively 
of the priests But this summer the proportion of ge \ proclaimed in s two pictures \ Balustrade 1 wide 
animate exhibits is considerable Eliminate the maste1 and weighty stone balustrade decorat vith spheres eaps 
pieces,” and the “ garret t remains interesting Her nto the vital sunshine of Italy from luminou immer 
we dare to repeat the uDliant phrase of Whistler t \; cit | thing see causes Swiilt an e1oqu nt 
and Joy go together, with bold openness. and high hea: nd ctor reaction The picture h something of the 
ready hand—fearing naught, and dreading no exposure mpartiality of sunlight of what Manet called its 
Mi Muirhead Bone’s ‘ View n Leeds aominates the mmense benevolence In the second canvas there } wn, 
section of drawings It is the subject of his et ng cool and gran in re the nassive base of the Salut 
contemplated afresh and fortified In simple n stv, in P on sait, plus on simplifie Degas’ gibe of Sargent 
inforced grandeur, in essential stability, even Mr. Bone has eing “le chef de ravon (the obs« ous young man behing 
not surpassed this noble drawing of a towered church the counter w belauds silks and satins) de la peinturs 
and hi ses, on the Op ol a mare steep bank ol one cannot tor a moment fe sustained betore the dventurous 
earth, standing illuminate against a clear sky He under ov of \ Balustrade,’ the broad authority of ‘ La Salut 
stands force as an affair of re ationships Mr. John’s f Mr. Steer’s life-sized portrait of Mrs. Hammersley is in 
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ng, the gleaming ivory satin gown, part of whose \nd here is the early history of the most flourishing, 

ample design requires explanation, the straw hat with blue apparently, of the “ outside” institutions revealed in what 

mming, and more particularly the silver-green landscape seems to be a series of shabby misunderstandings or some 
nd leafage, that unite graceful traditionalism to fresh thing worse. In any case, Mr. W. J. Laidley, whom every 
ppreciation of nature, are astonishingly good. But the one knows to be a man of honour, in his account of ‘The 
face, as it now 1s, is overwhelmed by the draperies, and sinks Origin and First ‘'wo Years of the New English Art Clul 
most to the level of an accessory ; the pigment has a dead (John Lane), has much to relate about the extraordinarily 

yk. Mr. Steers other open air, ‘The Beaver Hat, 1s in uncivil way he has been spoken of by his former comrades. 
colour gay and delicate, and to the left of the alert figure ts In this book Mr. Laidley tells the story of his treasurership 
a lovely passage of pearl-grey in the landscape. It 1s to be of the club, and of his generous support thereof when 
hoped that, at a subsequent exhibition, an important portrait support was most needful. He backs his statements with 
by Mr. Sargent will hang near one by Mr. Steer, for documents, and although the reader cannot help feeling 
comparison would be instructive. Among the landscapes that the author acted towards the end of his treasurership 
Mr. W. W. Russell’s two views of spirey Coutances are and also in preparing this book, like a disappointed man, 
t best. He does not sacrifice the character of the real yet it is apparent that he was animated throughout his con 
green earth or of the congregation of buildings to light, nection with the club by a sincere desire to promote its 
however potent, but concentrates on the larger truth in well-being. 
singularly honest, forthright way. There are, too, 

Professor Holmes’ ‘In the Jura,’ grave, scholarly, emouon 
withal, essentially the work of an artist; Mr. Mark Fisher's 


\fiernoon,’ nature in joyous sunlight and quivering shadow : Bradfield College. 


renuous Yorkshire scenes by Mr. James Henry: finely 


’ 


tempered canvases by Mr. H. S. Teed, owing something to 


: ’ ’ 1 -_ } " > 1 ’ 
the influence of Williamson of Liverpool; Mr. David Mun m HE Greek Play at Bradfield College puts, every three 
head’s ‘ Norfolk Landscape,’ assimilated through Ruvsdael years, a luminous vision of the Greek stage befor 
nd the Dutchmen; Miss Alice Fanner’s fluent ‘ Datchet’ our eyes. The Antigone of Sophocles, the play giver 
Mr. Sydney Lee’s ‘ Roadside House,’ exaggerated ts this eb ve scholars of Bradfteld, is one of three play 
ttempt to reproduce actual surfaces of bricks and mortar; that are thus set in the open air, in sunshine and cloud for 

eresting architectural pieces by Mr. Francis Dodd and ehting, in a dell of green where the wind stirs the trees 
Mr. Alexancer Jamieson: a good study of the nterior ol and bird-notes, tn flight of wings, are interwoven with th 


Billingsgate Market. by Miss Clare Attwood Mr. Will stress of heroic language, the simple music of pipe and 


Rothenstein shows three grave-faced Jewish priests * Reading \! he archeology of text-books can never injure for 
e Megillah’ (a rendering of certain chapters of the Book of us the living lite of Greek drama as literature Leese s 

I-sther), seriously searched and of real authority. Brilliant, if > ocles, Euripides, breathed imperishabl e into t 
her inconclusive, is Mr. Henry ‘Tonks’ ‘Strolling Players Sava-figures of their art, and theirs is an immortality of 

\Ir. Shackleton’s 1 owed sea-shore fantasy, the iridescet ity B groping archeology Ss injured, to t nim 
Passing Hour, with a group of naked figures, must not be aginative idea of the sunlit Greek theatre, set in a clean 
smissed as merely ‘Turneresque Mr. Glyn Philpot, whe space pen to air and sky, where the wreathed altar witl 
vidently admires Mr. Charles Shannon, shows how con ts SDI iden smoke, the orchestra,” the palace-front, 
derable is his talent in ‘Christ in the ‘Tomb with angels, the chorus, all bore to the Greek an undying breath of tl 

ough imaginatively he falters and falls. Mr. Charles Stal old country-side, haunted still by Dionysus and by Pan 
s exhibited nothing so important, or perhaps so good, as * A These Bradfield performances renew, as far as possible, 


Woman with a Teacup.’ Of many other pictures worthy to that beauty, and bring a modern audience into the Greek 


e named, it must suffice to indicate the spirited portrait theatre, to hear and see Greek drama as it lived and 
sketcn by Mr. L. A. Harrison; the skilled interiors with 

fioeures of Dutch-like parti ularitvy, by Mr. F. H. She pherd ; If there are hindrances to our finding the whole or th 
Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s ‘Laundry Girl,’ not unbeautiful performance so beautiful as are parts, the unprejudices 
Greek of a Sophoclean audience may have felt the same. 


despite its “ ugliness” ; Mr. Von Glehn’s ‘ Gold and Lacquer,’ 


hibit Mrs. MacEvov and Mr. Ambros« lhe chorus, like all survivals, is apt to be inconvenient in 


fully represe nted at the separat show in the action ol the * Antigone,” however splendid are such 


the Carfax Gallery. passages as that concerning Love, the conqueror. The 
’ 


dancing and chanting of the fifteen greybeards failed fre 
quently to be impressive, despite the admirable Coryphzeus 


T is curious how the beginnings of artistic coteries ar made by the Warden—substitute. at a day’s notice. for 


so often marred by squabble s and misstatements. (C. K. Seaman. On the stage the figures of Creon (A. G. R. 


such as a little courtesy of the give-and-take ordet Garrod), Teiresias (F. R. Barry), the two messengers and 


would probably have amicably settled. — In the century before the guard—though with reservation on the comic. sid 

ast the Royal Academy had some serious controversies told with remarkable force, histrionically. The Antigone 
before it became firmly established, while during the middle of C. R. Eddison was dignified, pathetic, if less than sublime, 
of last century the foundation of the Royal Scottish Academy and the cast, even to the boy who leads blind Teiresias, was 
as marked by some outrageous acts of colleagues and admirably coherent. An added memory of beauty belongs 


would-be patrons such as now seem incredible. to the summers when Bradfield holds this festival. 























Scottish Arts 


I great craltsmen scuiptured on the new 


Victoria and Albert Museum, Georgs 


Edinburgh goldsmith and 


jeweller, has his 


Part of the reputation tl to Master 


hat has remained 
Heriot 
founder of Heriot’s Hospital, 
of Nigel.” 


through three centuries is from his si 


ibstance as 
and promoter of “ the fortunes 
But this latest commemoration honours him as 


craftsman, and as representative of Scottish craftsmanship 


place 
his case, of skill and prosperity, 


of the 


He is. indeed, the fitting figure to be in the , yet, except 


by the rare conjunction, In 


he might have remained one many un-named Scottish 


craftsmen who did their work precariously in poverty and 
strife. It 


is noted of George Heriot, that he was “ 


move steadily and wisely through the world.” That 


brought him to prosperity and Importance at the Court 
of Whitehall ; 


while in the native country of King an 


goldsmith, the 


crafts grew humble and plain, serving the 
sober needs of the many. now that the Court was gone, 


and neither Church nor State employed dispiay 


a true 





Ingle-nook in Fumed Oak, with Accessories 


Designed by Robert Paterson 
Made by The Crafts, Glasgow 


and Crafts. l. 


At the present day, for the first time since Scottish crafts 


ost splendour, either by the going of th artificers to London, 


or by their staying at home in poor work, craftsmanship north 
weed is a distinct and considerable activity. Dnfterent 


influences of time and place have moulded the 


craft-revival 


in Scotland and in England. ‘The 


li n real coalescence of the 


two countries came too late for contact to stimulate industry 


} 


in the handicrafts What it gave was incentive to commer 


and manufacture. Craft-tradition had lapsed. ‘The frigidity of 


the eighteenth century Classical style had chilled the current 


of native invention rhe return to Gothic was a scholar’s 


return, not a harking-back of national taste to its ancestry 


In this broken and uncertain period of workmanship the 


machine and mechanical productions, of obvious advantag: 
in cheapness, were established. Beauty of 


hidden desire, till Morris s 
th 


that commercialised pro 


' iorm was a 
aw and denounced the ugliness 


He led the craft 


er Ol poetry can 


tion has made, 


revival as a poet who 1s also a di lead, and 
and lively faith in the thirteenth century and of what 


2H 
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Premises of the West George Street 
(Photo. Bedford Property Co., Glasgow. 
Lemere.) 
Architect, John A. Campbell. 


is represented by pre-Renaissance craftsmanship animated 
the workers who tollowed him. 


In Scotland, when the impulse to do individual work, to 


carry out a personal design in material, grew strong, the 





Wrought-iron Lamp and Bracket. 


By Ramsay Traquair. 
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Grille to cover a Glass Window 


(Photo. Bedford 
Lemere.) 


Designed by Sydney Mitchell and G. Wilson 
Executed by T. Hadden 











The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Building, Glasgow. 


Architect, John A. Campbell. 
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Wrought-iron Dragon for Garden Fountain 


By Ramsay Traquair 


desire for a stvle that id not been pressed through the mill 
of mechanical production led to experiment, not to revival. 


It allied itself naturally with the only new tendency esign 
that had emanated from t craft movement, the so-called 
t first principles of desigr depen 


‘New Art,” the return to first pri 
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Drawing-Room Chimneypiece in yellow pine, enamelled 
ivory-white, with walnut shelves wax-polished, and 
opalescent pink glass inserted in pillars. 


Designed by Robert Paterson. 
Made by The Crafts, Glasgow 


AND CRAFTS. 


te 





Dining-Room Chimneypiece in yellow pine, 
stained and varnished. Inlay on pillars 
of opalescent green glass 
Designed by Robert Paterson 
Made by The Crafts, Glasgow 


dent of the accepted forms of these principles in the decora 
tive styles of Europe. If, as is not doubtfu!, the example of 
first suggested the departure 


Morris and the Arts and Crafts first 
nto what Nature might 


from custom, and the 


reveal to sight cleared--as far as possible—of conventional 
ideas, the style that resulted was not the production of 


taste. Ihe “ New Art” practised withn 


and Crafts movement Is a t 
a phase of style, not a phase o Scottish crafts 





Mirror-Frame in Plaster 


Designed and made by J. P. Main for the 
Scottish Guild of Handicraft 











Wardrobe in Mahogany 


black and wax-polished 


Designed t 


Made by 


y Rot 
The Cr 


aissange 





Altar Cross and Candlesticks 


Designed by R 
Made by J. M 
Enamels by Mrs 


stained silver- 
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vert Paterson 


afts, Glasgow 





| Mount 


Designed by 


Ramsay Traquair 
Made by J. M. Talbot 
Enamels by Mrs. Traquair: 


differently « 
Arts and 


work ot some 


ents rprist 


composed to the English 
I 


Crafts movement that 


consideration of the craftsmen in Glasgow 





S. Lorimer 
Talbot 
Traquair 


Waist Clasp 


Amethyst and Silver 


Designed and made by J. M. Talbot 


onducted and 


s to Glas \ e Scottisl Schoo ot craftsmanship 
dbelongs—1s recognis¢ tea ind Originator Of school 
of design flourishing and ) ¢ as national movement 


S 


at 
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Shell Mount 











Designed by Ramsay Traquair 
Made by J. M. Talbot Footbrush 


Enamels by Mrs. Traquair 
7 7 
By Ramsay Traquair 


bad : T ¥ and Edinburg Garden Gate at Cromar House, Aberdeen 
4 leads one to think. Designed by Sydney Mitchell 
; , o] and G. Wilson 
‘I Ye t, if the group Executed by T. Hadden 





of craftsmen who 


chiefly represent Scottish arts and crafts to the public of 
other countries are of the Glasgow school, the highly dis 


tinctive art of such designers as Mr. Mackintosh, Mr 
(;eorge Walton, Miss King, Mrs. Newbery, Miss Macbeth, 
Is not representative of the whole craft activitv of the country 


; 


Glasgow has produced a strong association of craftsmen and 


designers, whose individuality has developed in a certain 
direction of decorative art. developing the scope of it, but 


























Gate at Sunderland Hall 


Designed by Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael Wrought-iron Garden Bell and Bell Cote 
and Ramsay Traquair. 
Executed by T. Hadden By Ramsay Traquar 
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Dressing-Table. 


Designed by Robert Paterson. 
Made by The Crafts, Glasgow 


remaining a recognisable unity. Like the equally distinctive 
and earnest Birmingham schogl, however, it. is not the 


exponent of a national creed of decoration, or even of the 


crattsmanship ot the cuy that owns the school. 


entire 
Medern architecture and interior decoration in Glasgow 


ave not been studied when the buildings of the Glasgow 


School of Art and the interior of Miss Cranston’s tea-rooms 


nave been seen, such pDulldings as the premises of the 


West George Street Property Company, or the Edinburgh 


Life Assurance, are also of to day, the big, unperplexed work 
of a modern Glasgow architect, Mr. John A. Campbell. Or, 


to take a smaller art characteristically and importantly 


developed from the Glasgow School of Art the art of 


embroidery. ‘The embroideries of Mrs. Newbery and of 


Miss Ann Macbeth, together with the work of their many 


a distinct and vivid phase of modern embroidery, 


puptis, are 


and a real development of the lovely craft. But, outsid 
worker such as Mrs. M. H. 
also adding to what has been beautifully done with the 


boughs of flow er 


the School, a Paterson 1s 


needle. ‘The triptych, rich with twined 
and fruit in lustrous silks on a lustrous background, figures 


} 


of winged amorini upholding a basket, is an example of her 


fine work. One might go through many other arts fostered 


1 


In variety of design and idea by the great city. In furniture, 


as it 1s to be seen in the craft shops, or 1n place In recent 


schemes of decoration, the striving after novelty, and after 


essentials of construction, which are two main tendencies of 


1 


that show the extreme result of such motives. 

he chimney-pieces, ingle-nook, and furniture executed 
y The Crafts from the designs of Mr. Robert Paterson are 
instances of work where the construction is determined by 


most careful consideration of use and place. Every detail 
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Cabinet 


Designed by H. S. Wyse 
Made by the Scottish Guild of Handicraft 


Te ly and inventively planned to be convenient. 
Decorative effect is attained by the fitness of the work for its 
~as much as by achoice of materials which shows 
effects of colour and 


the designer's appreciation of subtle 


surface. The tiles of hand-cut glass in the ingle-nook, 





Cabinet. 


Designed by H. S. Wyse. 
Made by the Scottish Guild of Handicraft. 
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in greenish colours and 


gaining charm trom. the Slight 

irreg irities ol Pp re in 

instance An inlay of opalescent 
! 

green ulass in the dining-roon 


chimney piece, ol opal scent pink 
rlass in the ivory white « the 
drawing-room chimney-piece and 
the use of pink and green glass 
frame and white tiles, sugge Mr. 

Paterson’s colour ideas. Phe 

furniture bv the Scottish Guild of Handicrafts 1s only on 


‘ 


branch of the Gui 


glass, pottery and other crafts are included. Simple in con 
struction, with variety of surface pleasantly obtained by the 
gesso panels, the two cabinets designed by Mr. Wyse are 
examples of satisfactory work by the Guild. The mirror 
frame is by Mr. J. P. Main. 

If. leaving for the moment more detailed 1 of the 


cratt activity of Gslasgow, one turns to what 1s DeiIng done 


in Edinburgh, the variety of Scottish craftsmanship as 1 


derives from different circumstances 1s farther suggested. 


Edinburgh has had no such central organisation of teach- 
ing for the 


1 \ 11 


SCHOO! realiy equips the 


crafts as Glasgow, where the Renfrew Street 


‘art-student ” with an art Chat 
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Wrought-Iron Flower-Box 


By Ramsay Traquair 


can only be done in the school when the fine arts and those 
‘not fine” are related, as they have always been in times of 
the life of art in the community. ‘The true effect of such 
school-organisation is in the equipment of the individual to 


fulfil his service, his responsibility, to art as an organisation 


n fe The architect who designs and supervises — the 
fittings and furniture of his structure is a forward hope of 
the vital future of arts and crafts. Ihe eftect of the art 


of Mr. Mackintosh in determining the style of the Glasgow 


raftsmen is one emphatic demonstration of a fact that need 


not be laboured. On the organisation of the school—the 


best substitute that modern conditions aliow for the great 


ul 


7 


training organisations of the craft-guilds—depends what may 


ity of artin life. Glasgow has a 


be called the chief probal 








Embroidered Triptych 


By (Mrs.) M. H. Paterson 
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CAST LEHILE EDINBURGH 


Poster. 


Designed by W. Christie 


school organised to develop and direct capacity for art, and 


it has produced a body of efficient art-workers, and several 
genuinely individual artists. 

Edinburgh has a past as a craft-city, and in her printing 
press, in book-binding, glass-blowing, and other industries 
she has possessed fairly steadily a craft-life that has never 
wanted distinction, and owns some fine phases. With the 
important exceptions of fine printing, however, and some 
admirable binding, what is being done cannot be seen as a 
continuity with the past. Nor is it the result of an organised 
system of craft-teaching, though the Arts and Crafts Club 
holds classes in various crafts, including bookbinding, which 
has here a starting-point belonging to the present, deriving 
from the teaching of Mr. Douglas Cockerell, whose pupil, 
Miss Pagan, conducts the class. Still, it is chiefly for the 
work and influence of individual craftsmen that Edinburgh 
crafts are worth studying, whether the art, like that of Mr. 
Rk. S. Lorimer, is closely connected with the craft-life of 
Edinburgh, or a delightful addition to it, as are the 
embroideries of Mrs. Douglas Mac lagan. 

These delicate embroideries, so spontaneous in design to 
the growing beauty of fair-petalled rose and columbine, are 
exquisite work. In the front and back of the chasuble, the 
hood of the cope, are the grace and freshness of an art 
acquired and practised in delight at the beauty of fine em- 
broidery. Losing the lustre of the silk, the radiance of gold, 
these embroideries lose much in reproduction, but their 
bright delicacy is suggested. 

The art of Mr. Lorimer and of Mrs, Traquair is, in part, 


well known in London exhibitions. But to realise the 
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influence of Mr. Lorimer’s designs for metal-work 


wood 


: 
carving, and those crafts which serve his architectural schemes, 


it 1s Necessary to go to Edinburgh, and Mrs. ‘Traquair’s work 


as a whole can only be seen in Edinburgh, where much of it 


has permanent place. It is an opportunity for the crafts 


] 


when designers of vivid ideas have need of them, but if fine 


skill is wanting there can only be poor expression of desi 


; . : . . ; 
It is the good tortune both of designer and ot art when, in 


his larger schemes, he finds skilled co-operation. Mr. Lorimer 
has had that good fortune, and it is this response of 


Edinburgh craftsmanship to the opportunity of co-operating 
with architecture that makes the work now being done there 
so significant and genuine a sign of a living craft spirit. 
Skilled woodcarvers such as the Brothers Clow, whose work, 
In its fine skill in the material, in appreciation and expression 
eauty, 1s far more than the mere reproduction of a design, 
are not to be obtained at the need of the designer. Thev 
belong to a reality of craftsmanship that has the simplicity 
and energy of daily work, and is in real relationship with 
the inspiration of the past as something not to be taught 
uit to learn from. Insmall work, as, for instance. figures 
of child-angels, kneeling close-winged in adoration, Mr. 


Lorimer’s design, and the work of the carvers, has a tender 


} 


beauty to be unreservedly praised. These, other figures, also 
for bed-posts, the twisted posts, are a few among many 
examples of expressive art which has been still more 
importantly employed in architectural woodwork 

[In other crafts, too, artificers of fine skill are to be found 
in Edinburgh. Mr. T. Hadden has executed much metal 
work of importance for architects, including Sir T. Gibson 
Carmichael, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. John Kinross, Messrs. 
Sydney Mitchell and Wilson—designers of the garden 
gate for Cromar House, and the grille--and Mr. Ramsay 
Traquair, whose talent includes a capacity for expressive 
grotesgues. Mr. Hadden’s work is that of the craftsman 
who knows the splendid possibilities of his craft, and is 
master of it to serve it. Mr. J. M. Talbot, a silversmith 
and jeweller whose skill in delicate work is exemplified in 
the shell-mounts designed by Mr. Traquair, is another of 


his group, a designer himself, as the silver buckle shows, 


- 


and fulfilling the work he executes with the thoroughness of 


Sales. 


N April 2oth there were sold at Christie’s the pictures 

( ) and drawings belonging to the late Mrs. Lewis-Hill 
and to the late Right Hon. Lord Davey. Landseer 

said, “If the public knew as much about art as I do they 


would never buy my pictures”; but that hardly applied to 


some of his landscapes, painted for himself, not for the 
public at all. One of the two animal studies by Landseer, 
‘The Deer Family,’ painted in 1838 for William Wells of 
Redleaf, almost maintained the value set upon it in the 
seventies. It fetched 2,700 gs. against 650 gs. in 1852, 
2,900 gs. in 1875, 3,050 gs. in 1886. ‘The Hunted Stag,’ 
1859, declined, however, from 2,850 gs. in 1888 to goo gs. 
Other of the Lewis-Hill pictures were Sir Luke Fildes’ 


‘Venetian Flower-girl, 1884, 1,650 gs.—Mr. Holloway 
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Flowing to the River, 1871 y Millais, a view near 
Waukmill Fert i few miles below Pert 1,050 g 00 g 
than in 188 Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘ Hes 1887, 


Meissoniet fs 


porcelain, etc.. 


I he ww Ss. Witi SUVer, trench lurniture, , 
belonging to Mrs. Lewis-Hill, a sister of ““ Hope Temple, 


the composer, fetched about £134,130. Of this, £94,805 


* * ? 
the highest total on record for a single afternoon’s jewe 
yp 
sale—was realised for 110 lots of jewels on April stl 
rhe top prices were £16,700 for a rope of 229 pearls, an 
£12,200 for a pearl and brilliant neckiace, converted from 


he Earl of Dudley’s tiara, which made #1 
\n emerald and brilliant brooch jumped from £78 


sixties to £4,500. A Louis XV. 


mark ot Caffieri, 


} 


marqueterie COMmmode, 


the ormolu mounts having the from the 


collection of the Marquise de Langon de Mont-de-Marzan, 
made 3,800 gs.; and a pair of Vincennes figures of reclining 
nymphs, on ormolu plinths, 520 gs. 


Little of note was in the second portion of 


1 


Mainwaring collection, which Ie tched Li 4.207 


] 
old Worcester he xagonal vases and covers bro light 51 os 
set of bed furniture, of old lace and embroidery applied 
( ) le! 74 vs 
lhe 27 pictures belonging to Lord Davey made / 7,31 
here may be named Burne-Jones’ ‘ Flamma Vestal 1886, 


received 500 gs., 2, os.: by Watts ‘ 
lhe Carrara Mounta 
Poetry.’ 1878—this bought for 


‘Pp a 
aolo and Francesca,’ 1870, 


] 
2 gS, eat All the r a solemn stillness holds,’ 1868, 
( lhe Isle of Cos, 210 gs. ea Ridley ¢ yet's 
() ve light of widening morn,’ 650 gs., 50 gs. more than 
e ntrey Trustees pa n 1894 for his ‘ Mon Glory 
Ce Lawson's Iwixt S nd Moon, 1878 g 
Ross s ‘ Bower Maiden,’ 1874, a time wh was being 
issisted by Knewst ul Dunn, 430 gs d Leighton’s 
Ley n Slinger,’ 1875 ( Golden Hours,’ 1864, t 
veal e was elected A.R.A 2>8o0 gs ul 250 gs his 
Golden Hours’ made 1.1 gs. in 188 | even 
ctures Watts, offeres y his executors, were entht 
siastically received. But ‘ Escaped’ brought 420 gs., * Fire 
side Stories, 1899, 2 gs from another source, however, 
came his ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ sold for 1,250 g umn 
a version of Constabie’s ‘Salisbury Cathedra went at 
1,500 gs 


Saints.’ ascribed to Giovanni 


g against 100 gs. In I185 


Bellini, made 750 gS., * 2 
\pril 30 six recent etchings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron brought 


, , } 
several times published prices, 
I I 


N May rotl 


time-honoured practice of 


their 


broke throug! 


holding all 


Messrs. Christi 
important 


picture sales on Saturday, a concession, of course, 


to the general demand for a week-end hough the 


holiday. 


dispersals of the month were far less notable than often 


vefore, there wer interesting moments The 


particularly 


Norman Court collection of Mr. Francis Baring i dee 

for instance, a fine portrait catalogue: nder Aml ge! t 
probably by Mabuse. It represents ‘Jean de Carondelet 
(1409-1544), 10 is. I I 2 ns., painted a UL TIS zi vhich 
irom a open ol | os. W to 3,7 vs., 1,3 uy more 
than was paid in 1901 for Jacqueline de Bourgoyne In 
the Louvre Mabus« yrtrait of Carondel ainted in 
1517, bought in 1847, with a ‘ Virgin and Chil y him, for 
1.c irancs A ‘Salvador Mun 5 J. van Score 14905 


150602),a portrait of a lady attributed to whom was 


a I gs., fetched 2,6 gys., this far eclipsing any 
auction price, (uite as remarkable was the 1,900 gs. paid 


for | 


Greco's ‘ Christ at Calvary,’ belonging to Sefor Don 


Alberto Gonzalez-Abreu, whose fine collection of armour 
included a full suit, Milanese, late sixteenth century (soo gs.). 
kl] Greco, whose original name was Domenicos ‘Theoto 


copoulos, born at Crete between 1545 and 155 
Toledo—where is his wonderful 

Orgaz ’—1in 1614, two years before Cervantes 
of Madrid 


able artist, sculptor, architect, painter and wit in one, 


‘Burial of the Count of 


SEeNnOT ( OSS1O 


as published an exhaustive study of this remark 


referred 


etter of 1570, as “A Candian 


/ 


to by Giulio Clovio, in a 


youth. a pupil of Titian,” whose portrait of himself 


“amazes all the artists in Rome.” _E1 Greco is now accepted 


as one of the most authoritative evokers of 


the spirit of 


Spain, where are most of his best works. 


On May 31st a splendid study of a peacock and other 
vy Hondecoeter. ma 1é 1.0 os.. 


birds in a landscape, signed 


ynly twice exceeded at auction —in 


a sum 
Clifden poultry picture, whi 
Unthank 


pictures by Guardi have greatly advanced during the last few 


for the Iwo cocks fighti 2,175 gs 


years. His ‘ Piazza of St. Mark’s’ ar 


18 ins. by 30 1ns., made 1,5 os, and 1,350 gs., and * Ruins 
of a Palace 2 ns 2 O40 gs yainst 50 gS. In 1503 
Che Guardis belonged to the late Hon. Mrs. John Ashley 
nine lots of whose porcela ind decorative furniture, bought 


ior 332 etween ¢ S r ‘ 
4£,1,547 Apart from these, a Sevres biscuit bust of Louis 
XV., by Dodin, 1758, made 4,1, 

Several of the most prominent pieces 1n the third portion 


of the Massev-Mainwaring collection failed to realise any- 
thin like 


commode, 


expected amounts lhe peaulil 
with ormolu mounts designed Dy Cressan 


iui 


executed by Caffieri, said to have been valued by the lat 


owner at £5,000, mad y 1,7 gs.; a set of three Old 


- 


Dresden vases and a pall ol beakers, with th mark ol 


Augustus Rex, 1, gs. The three portions sold this year 


total almost £90, On May 1sth a vase-shaped patch 
box, 22 ins. high, belonging to Mr. R. T. Gill of Brighton, 
was bought by a Frankfurt dealer at /£ 2,15¢ It is of 


} 


gold, and enamelled 


brown agate, exquisitely mounted wit 
by a French craftsman of the seventeenth century 


Neve! 


bee n oftere d at one time 


before have sO many important Britis! pictures 
in Paris as during the first two days 
sale. | Or 


Sedelmeyer over a quarter of a century 


of the 
M. Charles Sedelmeyer, a native of 
place 
first three of a twelve days’ sale, divided into 


honourable among Europ in decaiers 
retired. ‘The , d 
? Raeburn’s ‘ Mrs. James 


wn 


four sections, totalled 4.113,3 


$5.2 , against an expert valuation of 


Monteith’ made 
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iF 4: is‘ Mrs, 


: his ‘ Colonel Ramsay and Wife,’ 44,28 


Pattison,’ sold for 2,600 gs. in Edinburgh 


n 1904, 4,4,48 


Romney's ‘ Miss Elizabeth Tighe Dy for which he received 
34 gs. In 1793, 46,4 Lawrence's ‘Sir Charles Binny and 
two daughters, which made 1,950 gs. at Christie’s in 1902, 
#£,4,400, less by £1,600 than the expert valuation, for 

iwrence is ranked very high in France. Many other 
pictures sold remarkably well. An exhaustive account of 
the sale appeared in that excellent publication, Ze Journal 

, 


“TWICE take 


Paris doings into account, the former auction record 
The 


twenty-one 


during the present year, or thrice if we 
for a picture by Lawrence has been eclipsed. 
3,000 gs. paid in 1906 for ‘ Miss Ogilvie,’ which 


Mr. ie Hoade Woods 


On June 6th Messrs. Robinson 


years earlier cost the late 195 gs., 
now appears insignificant. 
& Fisher offered, by direction of the Trustees of the Settled 
Estates of Sir Robert Peel, Lawrence’s portrait of Julia, 
Robert Peel, the 
Minister, which for years had been one of the chief treasures 

Manor. 44 1n., 
tt 


as a little girl of eight or ten, in pink dress, se: 


No. 78 at the 


eldest daughter of Sir famous Prime 


of Drayton he picture, 56 X showing her 


a leaty 


nursing a favourite spaniel, was 


anadscape, 


1828 Academy, and in 1833 was engraved by Samuel 


Cousins. ‘There were six bids only, the first of 5,000 gs., 
the last of 8,000 gs., at which Mr. Charles Wertheimer 
carried off the prize, the price being considerably less than 


l 


was anticipated. On the following day, June 7th, Messrs. 


(Christie dispersed, for a total of £9,383, 150 pictures 
onging to the Duke of Fife, removed from Duff House, 


Bantfshire, recently presented by him to the neighbouring 


hey were, in general, historically rather than 
scene by A. Van 


Dutch artist, ot 


community. 
A moonlit river 


by a 


Interesting. 


esthe Cl¢ ally 


der Neer made 1,400 gs., a portrait, 


The Chantrey 


lrustees had not, after all, completed 


“THE Chantrey 

| their purchases of the year when they 
goo gs. the ‘ Mid-Day’ of Mr. H. W. b. Davis, R.A. 
Academy : Mr. 


acquired for 
Phey 


made Siegfried 


a sixth purchase from th 
M. Wiens’ bronze group, ‘Girl and Lizard, No. 1789 
tso gs.). Mr. Wiens has exhibited at Burlington House 


since 1893, but hitherto pictures only, not pieces of sculp- 
At the 


half-a-dozen drawings by him. 


} 


recent show of the Pastel Soc lety there were 


toi 
LuUTC, 


*OR the first time the Chantre y Irustees selected a 
i. work from the New English Art Club, which has 
proved one of the chief recruiting grounds for the Academy. 
lhe picture chosen from the show in Dering Yard was Mr. 


Mark 


juivering with light and_ air. 


Fisher's ‘ Afternoon, a small sun-glad landscape, 
But before the Chantrey 
decision made the canvas had been bought by the 
National Art Union for £80, and was won by Mr. G. A. 


Hay, 


Gallery to be founded there. 


was 


f Johannesburg, who intends to give it to the Art 
Probably Mr. Fisher would 


JOURNAL. 
the Duchess of Buckingham, holding a miniature of the first 
Duke, 


Portrait Gallery 


who was murdered, 230 gs., and the Scottish National 
obtained for 62 gs. a presentment of 


William, Earl of Glencairn, probably by a Dutch ; 


irtist 
On June 28th forty-four pictures belonging to the late 
Mr. William Imrie, Liverpool, totalled 410,592. ‘The two 


important Rossettis fetched considerably less than their last 


auction prices, though much more than twenty years or so 
igo. ‘ Veronica Veronese, 1872, made 2,000 gs.; ‘ Dante 
it the Bier of Beatrice, 1880, 2,400 gs. Mr. Imrie’s 
will empowered the trustees to offer, if not previously sold, 


this last picture and Burne-Jones’ ‘Tree of Forgiveness’ to 


the National Gallery. Leighton’s ‘ Melittion,’ 1882, fetched 


1,20 ss. : Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Pomona _ Festival,’ 
gs.; Mr. J. M 
Watts’ ‘For He had Great 


Jones’ ‘Garden Court, both lent by Mr. C. 5, Goldmann 


ral 
ty 
J 


600 gs.: Strudwick’s ‘ Evensong,’ 1897, 


Possessions, 1896, and Burne- 


I ,OOC rs, and 


to recent exhibitions, realised respectively 


2,500 gs. On June ry4th £32,222 was the total for 129 


works belonging to the late Lady Kortright, Captain F. H. 
A pastoral by Gainsborough rose from 
Mrs. 


Huth, and others. 


Raeburn’s full-length of 


425 gs. in 1857 to 5,7 gS. 5 
Hart, painted about 1810, to 6,600 gs. The late Mr. 


Brabazon’s portrait of (Queen Mariana, which he treasured 


as a Velazquez, fell at but 750 gs. On June roth Mr. 
Hugh P. Lane gave 2,500 gs- for a little Watteau, ‘ La 
Contredanse,’ which was started as low as 5 gs. Another 


item was a large miniature by Andrew Plimer 


conspicuous 


ters, nearly full-face, 


Mr. Asher Wertheimer for 1. oS, 


secured on June 6th by 


ot two sIs 


In quite a different kind were 52 etchings by Mr. D. \ 
Cameron, the property of Mr. E. S. Willard, the: actor, 
which, on June 25th, fetched 4830 11 many times 
published value. ‘St. Laumer, Blois,’ issued at 4 gs. in 


1902, brought the highest price, 31 g 


Fund. 


prefer to be represented in the Millbank collection by 
a more important work, and it is to be hoped that next 
year such a one will be available. We have good reason 
to believe that ‘The Bathers’ (THE Arr JOURNAL, 


1g00, p. 178), would have been bought by the Chantrey 
rrustees had it not belonged to Mr. Staats Forbes. It 
was one of the most beautiful landscapes at the 1900 
Academy. Since then, however, there have been other 


1906, for instance, Mr. Clausen secured 


New 


opportunities. In 


for Melbourne the ‘ Lane, Antibes, which was at the 


Gallery. 


\\V ° 


J. Buxton Knight's fine winter landscape, ‘ Old December's 
The 


sum 


understand that at least one influential member of 


the Academy Council was anxious to procure Mr. 


bareness everywhere, but he failed to carry his point. 


picture was priced at #250, and, modest as is that 
compared with several paid this year, it is said that the 
artist would, from the Chantrey, willingly have accepted less 


had he been asked to do so. 




















RusKin at Oxford in 1883. 


By Lewis Lusk. 


Ruskin’s gift, “ 


cared to cop 


all delightfully 


of employment, 


Studiorum,’ the 


+} 


equal breadtl 


was] 
building. \{ 
period, as I n 


which were s 
ol. ‘The 
Aa } 

anvvooady who 


hly Sp) 


Roug 





chose to try 


by Elliot and Fry.) Ruskin in 1883 rush, | practised I 


was aS meritorious as mastift, and apt 
folk who be have d 
contents of tha 


cocoanut matting yor 
y a Turner, found the ‘ Rivers of France,’ 
and the ‘ Oxford 
as to their surroundings 


In the school. 


arly water-colours, 


ishes ana delicate detall 


Ruskin Drawing Sx 


-known exerci 


squares, at hom« 











“VT “HE Taylorian Museum at Oxford was a somewhat 


sm uilding in 1881 compared to what it is, 
and there is now a general air of go-aheadness 
about it, always speaking comparatively. In those days an 


ancient and somniferous peace brooded adown its corridors 


and in the one roomful of pictures. In the Ruskin Drawing 
School, which was immediately beneath the picture gallery, 
the same dreamy condition prevailed. here was a master, 


who came sometimes on the days when it might be thought 


that a pupil or two might be there, of the undervraduat 
order I'wice a week, a girls’ school flocked in like cloud 
of gaily-plumaged birds, d the sombre saloon w full of 


their subdued twitter and rustle. A curtain was then 


drawn across the width of it, leaving a sufficient space for 


any undergraduate or other vouthful male creature who might 
e coming in to study But very few of these did come 
there to study, and during my first year of residence at th 
University, during which time I spent a good many after 
noons in the School, I think there were never more than 
three others, at the outsids Frequently | met but one othe 
man; sometimes I was alons If people came, it was as 
visitors, not as students, and they were taken around the cases 


of Turner and Ruskin drawings by the master, if he happened 


to be there, or by the custodian, an old servant to Ruski) 
and rather accustomed to air his reminiscences of the great 
+ » , ; ] } } 
man in an Ego-et-Ruskin-meus style which was amusing 
enough as a novelty. 
Thu th ry] } 1 n ’ 1 > ¢ ¢ +} n { 
nus the place lad no great allurement tor the mass of 
undergraduates, after one visit lhe master was a pains 
taking but somewhat austere personality: the old custodia 





Y) 





Ruskin’s Favourite Wa The Commencement 
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wonderful grey drawings of the arcades and waters of Nemi, 


with the lights scratched out in the modern French manner; 


and his pen-and-ink on blue paper, and his body-colour on 
grey paper, and his fairyland vignettes on white card—all 


these one learned to know and love. Ot Ruskin’s own, 


great pencil studies of Abb ville and Venice : oO H. S. 


th 


Marks, his skilful bird-studies: of Burne-Jones, the Psyche 


series of designs, and some large figures in water-colour, 
two women hand-in-hand, and a wonderful fair-haired head : 


of Rossetti, the water-colour of Christ in the house of His 
parents; also a fine oil-study of Tintoretto, the best thing 
of his known to me. Am I not justified in saying that it 


was good for an impressionable youth to study Art in such 


a plac ? 





One memorable day the door opened, and in came a 


Ruskin's Favourite Walk: The Shadiest Portion spare man in a padded frock coat, and grey trousers a trifle 

too long for him. His gait was that of one who has been 

years during which I studied there. ‘This being so, I think weakened by illness, his grey hair flowed over his coat-collar, 

that I may be allowed to lift my feeble voice against even his beard partly concealed his shepherd’s plaid necktie, his 

that authority upon the arts, when it is a question of the mouth had a curious sarcastic curl beneath his grey mous 

old Ruskin Drawing School. From personal experience I tache, his eyes gleamed sternly at us beneath his bushy grey 
can affirm that the careful study of Turner’s three notabl brows. We gasped. It was Ruskin! 


stages of work was as far as possible in Turner’s own spirit ; 


a broad piece, or a piece of miniature, each was done as 


nearly as possible in the original manner; my first attempt 


t one of his marine drawings, [ remember, had to | 


re-drawn on another piece of paper, because the first great 


wash had not properly hit the tone or been sufficiently used 


to express the edges of certain forms, as ‘Turner had used 


the flow of it. This is water-colour painting, not niggling, 


t 


and the result upon me—and, I suppose, upon some others 
who worked there then—-was, at any rate, to make me 
sensible of the scholarship of this most dainty of all the 
graphic arts in the hands of its early grammarians, 

It corresponded nearly enough with the course which 


Ruskin has laid down for the amateur in his Alements of 


Drawing (1st Edition), and my memory of that early time 


and ts severe labour. with inte rvals of reposeful contem- 


plation of the large collection in the surrounding cases, is 





one of gratitude to one of the noblest minds of our Victorian Corner of Keble College. 


ie. Turner's impressions were there—masterly splashes 


on paper cunningly wetted, marine mostly these and his [ had been copying the outline of a Turner painting, 
elaborate pen il lands apes, with a little finished gem of and this pen il stage was nearly « ompl te. Ruskin passe d 
distance, to show how he laid his foundations; and _ his quickly along the scanty line of us—we had been increasing 


in number that term, for a wonder—and he came behind 
me, and stopped. My heart stopped likewise for a moment ; 
[ was in a depressed frame of mind that day, and everything 
had seemed to go crooked. One has those frightful periods 
when one is boyish and desperately in earnest about some 
thing, and Art then seemed such an inaccessible Parnassus . 
“Please let me have your seat!” said Ruskin very court- 
eously, and I stumbled up, and he sat down, and looked at 
it in silence. ‘Then he said, to my astonishment, “ You are 
doing that truthfully, and it is also beautiful. I have no 
correction to make. Go on.” 

Then he arose, and passed along the line, and, like the 


old grandmother in Beranger’s poem, “ comme un tresor j’ai 
gardé son verre,” the particular drawing which earned for 
me this first memory. 


He was rather active in Oxford for a while, having taken 





the Slade Professorship after Richmond had given it up 


Rechin's Pavensite Walk The Vieta. in disappointment at the scanty attendance his lectures 




















RUSKIN AT OXFORD IN 1883. 














! iver Rus} magic name galvanised the Oxonians 
nto a fresh int st There was a large influx of young 
men to the sche in¢ DO sibly some of the new-comers 
made tl Master's a¢ untance He was severely impar- 
il, however, in his criticism, and | 1 no more surprises 
oug ulways a k Stimulation (one o1 wo of his 
rases abide wit I On o1 occasiol1 é nstantly 
dropped yn an irregularity in a sky I‘hat’s very bad 
he sa shar] I am afrai t 1S | i But @ / 
ve afraid, e criet “Don’t be afra of fault ut 
out with it out with it once And ( SE1ZEC the 
rush and swooped down on the blotch, like a hawk on a 
chicken here, I don’t allow it to stay, and s gone in 
a second Never delay correction. 
On another occasion, when asked as to blend of 
olours, he said I w have no formula for mixing colours. The Natural Science Museum 
I try to hit the exact shade instinctively, and then try afresh, 
till it comes Again, “ Here is your pure paper, untouched ; He gave three or four lectures in the Science Museum 
there s your first wast! About the first wash on the to a crowded audience. on whi occasion he praised Kat 
ouched paper there 1s a peculiar purity an ality which Greenaway much, and exhibited some of her drawings sid 
Ss In no second or third one, So get you can into your by side with the prints from them, showing how much was 
first wash, for the rest is nothing but an Iment and lost in reproduction He brought also a small Copley 
Fielding, and lectured on the old water-colourists. ‘Ther 
was a fine large work of Fielding’s also in the school at that 
time—a storm on a moor—an old possession of his, the first 
bought by his family, he said Also works by John Walton 
Bunney—his pupil at the Working Men’s College Wilmot 
Pilsbury., ot the RW »s., and 1) Rossiter, a name possibly 
unknown to most, | connected with mu¢ beautiful work 
of a simple and sunny character 
Also, of course, he revealed to us the wonderful pen 
drawings of Miss Alexander (Francesca nd they were on 
view in the school for a good while 
Next year, in 1883, he changed his first course of work 
for pupils, and introduced a new and peculiar one, which is 
explained by the following printed leaflet 
No 2 ESSOR RUSKIN. 
Near Wadham College ‘I leave for th present to Mr. M 16 master’s) 


experience and 


correction of what is essentially failure.” Here his idealism in the Ruskin 
ippears very markedly. Every effort, he considers, should scheme of wor 


judgment the di 


schools: and have 


idents of 


K for stt 


rection of the 


} 


aTrangead 


Ciliie 


r 


Sc xX 





the following 


our 


entering 


be supreme, It is the keynote ofa whole philosophy of action, classes from the age of sixteen and upwards, adapting the 
and one may see a religious quality in it, as in the mediaeval exercises enforced especially to the conditions of University 
motto, “‘ What I gave, I have—-what I saved, I lost | 

On the young ladies’ days he showed an acute percep 
tion of motives. Several of them in the front row pushed 
out their boards beyond the line to attract his attention. 
He knit his brows, then went to the smallest beginners. 


and carefully left the pushing ones to the very last, giving 


; ’ 
also. Once only did a personal dis 


the 


them least attention 


favour appear. In school was a deaf and dumb youth, 


not attractive, but laborious. Him at first Ruskin shunned: 


indeed, he told the master that he disliked deformity instinc- 


} 


tively. Only after some persuasion could he be induced to 
come near the youth and criticise his work along with the 
others. But later on he gave him a very fair meed of 
praise, having overcome his instinct by an effort It shows 


how extremely sensitive he was to physical impressions, for 


the actual work produced by this cripple was | than 


etter 


most of the other periormances, 


The Ruskin School 





Floor 


Ground 
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life, but yet arranging them with the collateral view of their 


introduction in schools where more consistent 


attention to the sul 


probable 


ject of art could be given than is 


with the courses of reading at 


possible 


n connection 
present necessary to distinction in Oxford. The pass cet 
tificates, however, will ultimately be given only to students 
who have attained such a degree of skill as must imply 
their having attended in the school with steadiness during 
the whole period of their residence in the university, giving 
at least a couple of hours in each week out of their best 
and untired time, and supplementing the work done in 
residence by some consistent practice during vacations. 

“In the first year the student will be required to attain 
steadiness and accuracy in the outline of simple forms, and 
ease in the ordinary processes of pure water-colour painting : 
that is to say, he smooth tints within 


must learn to lay 


spaces of complex shape without transgressing their limits, 
and over spaces of large extent with equality and 


lhe 


with the 


smootn 


ness. exercises given will be primarily map- 


] 
actual 


drawing necessary projections of the sphere, and 


such colouring and shading as may sufficiently express the 


character of the country; next the delineation of the 


primary types of good architectural construction; and, in 
association with these, exercises in the elements of orna- 
mental design in colour and form: the drawings being 


carried forward to approximate completion in light and 
snade., 
‘The second year will be to the 


given study of land- 


scape ; completing in connection with it that of architecture, 
so as to form the student's taste and judgment in that art, 
and to increase to the utmost de 


of the 


rree possible his enjoyment 


historic buildings, the natural phenomena, and the 


organic beauty of the inanimate world. 


‘In the third year, he will be required to draw from the 


beautiful forms of life: distinguishing the characters in 


which such beauty consists from those of awkwardness or 


deformity, and to copy a certain number of examples of 


figure painting, such as may sufficiently direct, and in part 


form, his taste in the highest walks of art, while he is 


and encouraged at the same time in the rapid 


assisted 


sketching, both of animals and figures from nature, so as to 


give him interest in familiar scenes and daily incidents 


owing 


Ihe last of these paragraphs is noteworthy, as sl 


| } } 7 | 
the admission of figure study. \s a of actual ex- 


matter 





The Taylorian Museum and Ruskin School 





Natural Science Museum, where Ruskin's 
lectures were delivered 


Ruskin did not encourage it, nor is there 


No doubt 


landscape painter such a course would give quite a sufficient 


perience, any very 


apparent reason why he should to the born 


power of draughtsmanship. ‘Theoretically, his scheme is 


simple, practical, and very wholesome, as good as could b 


ee . 
devised. 


There are various views on the question of art-schools, 


} 


and the new which Ruskin had composed was to 


cours 
supply what he thought would be an adequate equipment 
for self-training as a landscapist. Several times he empha- 
really train himself, 
and he kept telling us to study his Laws of Fesolé. Much 
of the Stones of Venice and Modern Painters he had discarded 
but not the Laws of Feésole. 


Ruskin was very much 


sised his conviction that the artist must 


or changed his views about, 
in advance of his 
Whe n one 


s of so-called practi al men 


he fact 1s that 


time, and one fears that he will always seem so. 


comes to know the real working 


and so-called Dusiness institutions, one seems to see a secret 


correspondence between some of Ruskin’s most peculiar 


ideas—" fads” as they have been called—and the sober 


wisdom of the Scriptures. 


Between Ruskin’s resumption of the Slade Professorship 


and his resignation of it ran a scale of changes. He had 
some friction with the academics—-when prophet meets 
priest there is always that tendency. He lamented the 


falling-off of the young men too. ‘“ No one will follow my 


teaching—you all leave my school,” he said, This was 


soon enough after my own departure to make it feel som« 
what personal, so I sent to him my summer's work, with a 
letter which doubtless succeeded in conveying my feeling of 
le to him for the great mental assistance he had given 


gratitu 


to me and others—for he returned the studies with a very 


kindly letter of appreciative correction. 


His visit to Oxford did him harm, ultimately, for th 


excitement of his lectures and other socialities brought on 


an illness, and he was never the same man _ thenceforward, 


it is said. At first he enjoyed his residence there, and often 


one saw his grey impressive figure moving in the Parks, rapt 


in contemplation of the rich green harmonies around, yet 
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y 1 r glor tlare t ()xfor < é often as 
ening a great « Oe! Certainly é id more of 
()xford than was beneficial t n But Oxtord benefited 
v. for he brought thither mar eautiful works, and left 
the! oO ess aiso there ire many who ¢ the 
menceme! { what 1s best in their lives from his appear 
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London Exhibitions. 
By Frank Rinder. 


\ ‘ , » . | 

rgest was 1 of the Pastel Society the Inst 

tute Pretacing t catalogue 1s not The 

| nanence Past n whi the bold claim is made 
t tol the mec ms at als S I the tis the one 
Ne to Chang t Sle to preserve good « rd} 
is - It on t ‘ pta , I ny N na 
I § . { ts resp SIVeC! ss to the iwentions t worker. 
ts charm of technica lit Yet, mas s geniu 
sists t irrange t or t I terials ¢ ( rt in 
rl I \ moo Stel, LK¢ water n 1or 

t { n tt I ot t \ ry MilCl met 1 » I nt mis 
sed Many exhibitors attempt to g etter nly to be 
compassed 1n Olis indon forthright freedor Slightness 
subtietv, tor elaborate I! m, W ( tl ¢ must be 
rat r flimsy Noi en ver pastel mor eitimately 


the frail beauty of flowers, the wonder of a f minous 
our the secret ol things hun le or aue tonw ch rested 
s exquisite sight The group of pastels by n at th 
Institute magically testified to his gift of effortless artistry. 


Prominence was given to eight portrait sketches in black 
chalk by Mr. Sargent, who has never been so ubiquitous as 


this summer, 


straight for a¢« learly discerned goai, to be summMar»ily INcIsive 
ind win to. the ving life ‘Mrs. Charles Hunter,’ for 
nstance. is a fine example of immediac on a reasoned 
asis -xhilarating in its hurry to capture fleeting expres 


man, 


OXFORD IN 


1883. 17 





Street-Entrance to Ruskin School in Taylorian Building, 1883 


laughing s e SMOK oO Dalane the strenuous sSargents 
there were hung « e severa elicate pencil studies ot 
heads by Burne-Jones, and a large cartoon of * Love and 
the Pilgrim,’ lacking the impulse whi ve look for in works 
of this kin Much of his art, indeed, fails to mirror the 
plitted vitality Ol which a sens¢ 5 so finely conveyed in 
the * Life Lac Burne nes I he disciplined elo 
quence of M. Simon Bussy was admurably declared in the 


Basses Alpes, t design rhythmically placed within the 


picture-space, the naginative as W s the actual atmo 
S eri nve m t grav \ iut ritativelvy preserves 
sis a true issue of contemplation: it in image ol 
nature passed through the prism of a personality. Mr 
|. R. K. Duft 1s another w ces e pastel medium wi 
remarkabie SUCCESS lhe clear | It sky. reflectec n 
the quiet pool, the screen of slender trees, the just design 
al features ol e Farn i and ¢ Regatta himy 
white sails on pearly water, looked down on bya cow ; 
charmingly sportive Into s ‘Snow Scene Evening 
M. |] Sidaner s weaves S ol rose, Of co! ol 
topa f dim greet rming harmon, \mong many 
other good ex sw ermitte’s ‘ Les Baigneus« na 
curving rive serens ohtec Mir. FKred Mavor Sout! 
sea Pier.’ with ¢ r delight! floated on to the water 
Nir. Carte \loor k's rolicsome drawing of black 
egut 1 _ 1 0 ( S ( St i 2 ( i pon ered 


Impressive Crag, peal po n ebbing s5 set. and a 
vo WW moon fl iting ! ont Ww ch thoug wanting . 
spontan if nints t Ss sens Ve cc 

Several interesting exhibitions were held at the Fine Art 
society s More than once the mountain pictures of M1 
| | (Compton have st “i ¢ t at the \k Ter nv as astonis! 
ingly realisti He is not the cosmic imag itiveness of 
the peerless Turner wut with force and clarity. with keen 
ness of perception, he renders the s rfaces and sugyests the 
maiestyv of remote pe ikKS al sul tg ciers \ p ne he ts. 
sheer and craggy, ar s wzsthetic hom« ‘’T he American 


trivia Sel Of water 
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colours Many of his countrymen share Washington 
Irving’s “ hallowed feeling of tenderness and veneration ” for 
England, “ the birthplace and mausoleum of the sages and 
heroes of our paternal history”; and the homes and haunts 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, the founders of Virginia, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of other men who have sculptured history, offer 
a fine theme for pictorial treatment. ‘The approach must 
be that of the artist who senses things in their relationship 
and origin. In their Bedford Street gallery, Messrs. Manzi, 
Joyant & Co. brought together a number of important 
paintings of the French and Dutch schools. These included 
Troyon’s big ‘ Cattle Market and Fair in France,’ frank and 
masterly, which occurred in the Mieéville sale of 18909, two 
noble pictures by Daubigny, a three-quarter length, life-size 
figure by Corot, in a lovely landscape, and authentic procla- 
mations of the art of Besnard, Harpignies, Boudin, Diaz, 
Degas. Sir F. harvest of 

this the Brook 
He has lost none of his cunning ; 

Shaft after 
Asa 
‘ The 
Potsdammerung, and really witty is his version of Calderon’s 
Elizabeth 
the Preference umbrella, while Confessor Chaplin 
the 


political 


Street 


Carruthers Gould’s 


cartoons was year gathered in 


Galleries. nay, he 


appears swifter than ever at thrust and parry. 
shaft is aimed with remarkable precision and force. 


design, F. C. G. has never done anything better than 


‘Renunciation,’ where St. (Balfour) is covered 


with 


watches beside altar of Protection to see the vow 


fulfilled. ‘ Visions,’ again, will reach where many a 


harangue fails. In the first the Kaiser is taking three 
strides over the entire universe, in the second our King 
Thus the 


phobe and the German Anglophobe press see respectively 


performs the same giant trick. English Teuto- 


these sovereigns everywhere. At the Alpine Club there 
were shown a number of portraits by Mr. Sholto Johnstone 
Academy of 1906 succeeded in 
He is skilled and 


diverse, and we may reasonably expect his distinct talent to 


Douglas, who into the 


] 


steering an almost “ life-size” motor-car. 


mature. An exceedingly instructive exhibition of pictures 


and sketches by James Ward was organised at the Mount 


Street Galleries. For too long we have lost sight of this 


master draughtsman, some of whose animal studies are 


1 


among the very best things in their kind that the British 
school has produced. Though not claiming to be repre- 
sentative, the show in Mount Street proved that Ward had 
a firm grasp of the monumental, and had amazing certitude 
of sight and hand. At the Baillie Gallery a number of 
pictures and water-colours by the Earl of Plymouth, one of 
the active Trustees of the National Gallery, testified to his 
refinement, to his quest not of the meretricious but of the 
beautiful. Probably never before has an ex-First Commis- 
Another 
the 


of broadly-handled water- 


sioner of Works held a public picture exhibition. 


Lady Victoria Manners, showed at 


titled amateur, 


Graves Galleries a number 
colours, chiefly of gardens in England, Italy and Sicily. 

Of special note was a collection of paintings by Mr. C. 
Mr. 


Ricketts, brought together at the Carfax Gallery prior to 


H. Shannon and pictures and bronzes by Charles 
exhibition in Munich, Leipsig, Berlin, Dresden, and Ham- 
burg. Each of these artists is moved by a lofty intent, 
each is single-minded in his devotion to beauty, to pictorial 
or plastic significance. In some of his most recent works 


Women,’ for 


the yet lyrically-conceived ‘ Holy 


Ricketts 


grave 


example—Mr. seems to have come under the 
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influence of Blake, of whose pictorial genius he was at 


one time far from convinced, it is said. Of many other 


exhibitions, attractive from some point of view, there may 


lithographs by 


be named that of fantastic drawings and 
Miss ‘Tyra Kleen, a Swedish disciple of Max Klinger, at 
the Modern Gallery, deft and dainty drawings in coloured 


chalk, ‘ 


faithful records of bas-reliefs and wall-paintings in ancient 


Silhouettes de Femmes,’ by M. Gabriel Nicolet, and 


tombs and fanes of hieratic Egypt by Mr. Walter Tyndale, 
both at the Leicester Galleries. 

At Obach’s were pictures by French and Dutch masters. 
Here 


Salon, an 


Familiarity enhances pleasure in lofty achievements. 
were ‘Le Verger’ by Daubigny, of the 1876 
amazingly salient picture of the fertile earth, almost, one may 
say, lifted intact on to the canvas; Millet’s monumental 
‘Trait d’Union,’ left unfinished in his studio, the peasant 
father ‘The 


Angelus’ little Corots, enchantments 


} 


and mother being those introduced into 


one or two supreme 
of silvery light and tremulous leafage; a tiny, inimitable 
heart of a green forest, minutely defined yet broad, by 
Rousseau ; the unexcelled *‘ Fete Champetre, a fantasy by 
Monticelli of silken fabrics, half-shadowed faces, entwined 


cupids dancing in light, and a parrot, all woven into a 
spell; a bigly apprehended study of a peasant’s head by 
by ¢ Ziem, 


Harpignies’ ‘ Pont du Moulin, St. Prive,’ painted 


Fantin; unusually good examples outure, 


Mettling. 
in 1889, when he was seventy, is in design and in colour 
masterly. Morning sunlight, cool and clear, is on the level 


green meadows, on the quiet stream, and about the trees 
whose leafy branches make an exquisite patterning against 
What lovely quality of sight, how sound 


Messrs. P. and D. 


exhibition in Pall Mall East of twenty pictures, chiefly of 


the serene sky. 
the expression of that sight! Colnaghi's 
the early British School, included the littl great group ot 
Wollaston 


Hogarth in 1730, last publicly seen at the 


the family in a sumptuous interior, painted by 


Grosvenor Gal 


lery in 1888, Reynolds’ sketch for the portrait of Mrs. 
Abington, with liquid, deer-like eyes, Hoppner’s life-sized 
group of Lady Jane Mildmay and child, and his now 


iouette, ‘Lady Waldegrave, which belonged to 


famous sill 
the late Mr. T. 


borough, 


Gains- 


H. Woods, a pearly landscape by 


given by him in exchange for a violin, and 


important portraits by Romney and Lawrence. Under the 


auspices of the Entente Cordiale, there was arranged in the 


Grafton Galleries an exhibition of works by members of 
the Societe des Aquarellistes Francais and the Socicté des 
Peintres de Marines. Though not adequately representative 
of present-day art in France, MM. Edouard Detaille, Réné 
Binet, Georges Scott, Guillaume Dubufe, Guirand de Scevola, 
Monvel, and several 
Mr. W. B. 


showed, in Bond Street, some new drawings by Mr. Joseph 


Edgar Maxence, Maurice Boutet de 
others had characteristic drawings. Paterson 
Crawhall—who works entirely from memory, never direct 
life 

Pond,’ 


broad, bold, penetrative, among them, ‘The 
alike 
There were some good landscapes by 
Mr. James Paterson and Mr. H. S. Teed; and Messrs. W. 
Nicholson, W. Orpen, ]. M. Swan, and Muirhead Bone could 


from 


Horse persuasive as a decoration and 


structurally strong. 


be studied advantageously. 


Messrs. Connell organised the most comprehensive 


exhibition yet held of etchings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 


Including the Belgian set of ten plates, now first seen, there 
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masterly ‘ Age of now in the 
\or ot 
which in 1906 placed the name of the sculptor among those 


Lhe 


June the 


indomitable 


Bronze, Luxembourg. ‘The 


Bronze’ was spurned too by the Royal Academy, 
nominated for Honorary Foreign Academicianship. 


University did well to confer on him in 


LL.D. 


to use his own words, is “to make his work of the same 


Oxtord 


honorarv degree of Rodin’s resolve, 


for the senses within the domain of art as the 


message 


Creator’s work in the domain of Nature.” 


“THE Birthday Honours list had its special interests for 
| Ihe knighthoods conferred on Sir William 
and Sir Hubert Von 
R.A. knight painters to 
Fildes, William B. 


others. Sir 


artists. 
Herkomer raised 
Alma 


Ernest 


Quiller Orchardson 


the number of Sirs 
Luke 
\. Waterlow 
baronet, and there is a knight architect 


Webb. Sir 


SIX, 


ladema, Richmond, and 


Edward Poynter is a 


be ng the 
in the person of Sir 


Aston Hubert von Herkomer, a_ naturalised 


Bavarian, is a man of many-sided and enormous energies. 


He is almost as well known in the world of the motorist 
as in the world of art. Sir W. Q. Orchardson—* Urqu- 
hartson” is the name of the Highland clan from which 


he claims descent—alike as portraitist and as painter of 


exquisitely handled genre and historical pictures, is one of 
artists. Many would have 


Merit 


the most distinguished of living 


preferred to see the Order of given to him. The 


Dundee Gallery is fortunate in possessing his master) 
‘H. B. Fergusson’ (p, 252), psychologically illuminative 
and vesthetically finely poised, as, too, the ‘Tl. Carlaw 
M. of the 1907 Academy, It is interesting to note that 
Birthday Honours included a peerage for Sir Samue 
Montagu, whose bust-portrait, seen at the 1904 Academy 
is in reticent beauty hardly excelled by any other picture 
from ()rehardson’s brusl He becomes Lord Swavth nye 





Children of Albion 


By G. W. Lambert 
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and far beyond the limits of 


| N Chelse a, 
G. W. Lambert 


our 


Mr. 


most 


Chelsea, 
the 


S recognise d as 


among 


talented of younger artists. His self-portrait was on« 
of the most interesting pictures at the inaugural exhibition 
of the Modern Society of Portrait Painters, though th 
cigarette was an addition of which Velazquez, his inspirer, 
On the his 


whose identity is an 


might not have approved. same wall was 


group, ‘Children of Albion’ (p. 250), 


Open secret, so are these fair 


Highgate is on a hill-top; 


haired, clear-eyed boys and girls. 


i hee late John Trivett Nettleship, one of a remarkabl 
quartet of brothers, has, not without 


our later Landseer. 


warrant, been 


called Pictures such as ‘ The Dirge in 
the Desert’ (p. 251) explain the foundation for that. Besides 
painting many animal pictures of immediate appeal, Mr. 
Nettleship wrote with understanding of the art of George 
Morland, 


a cult lr 


and of the poetry ol Browning before he became 


1e oculist, is a brother. 


Edward Nettleship, t 


Pastel Society of the cartoon by 


i ie exhibition by the 


Burne-Jones for one of his last pictures, ‘ Love and 


the Pilgrim, 


Mary, 


at Christie’s for s.s00 gs. It 


reminds us of how, soon after his death in 


1dSQd, Duchess of Sutherland, bought that work 
was painted in 1896-7, and 
* Dedicated to his friend A. C. Swin- 


nse ription 


] ~ ARKLY in the year several public announcements wer 
, 

made to the effect Arts and Crafts Exhil 
Mr. Walter 


says that this statement is entirely erroneous, and 


* t that the 


tion Society had been disbanded 


Crane, the 
President, 
that, on the contrary, many new members have been elected 


w to strengthening the next triennial exhibit 


- 
S 
= 


1oOn 


due in the I'his is satisfactory hearing. 


autumn Of 1908 


Mr. Walter 


purchase years ago 


of eighty, of Richard 


\ betes, at the age \ 
Cassels reminds us of his astute 


of Turner’s * Rape 


ol Europa.’ It is one of the pictures ol 
the late period, probably painted in the forties, and seems 
to have been sold with seven or eight others a decade late! 
dealer. <At the 


but 295 gs. But the 


for £1, or so to a London lhomas 


Agnew sale of 1871 it fetched 


‘ 


enthusiasm for the “resurrected” Turners of about th 
same period ensured a very different money-verdict in 1906 


The 


only instance of 


then realised Nor was this the 


Mr. 


pictures, for which he 


* Europa ’ 6,400 gs. 


Cassels’ wisdom as an art investor. 


Five gave about £1,700 in the 


seventies, produced £8,547. 


\ | R. P. FLETCHER-WATSON, who died at the age 
1 ( 


)f sixty-five on the last day of June, has been much 
Milan, 
In 1894 Ruskin expressed 


before the public of late with his water-colours of 
loledo, and other cathedrals. 
himself as “ delighted with the beautiful work ” of this pupil 
of David Roberts, the only one he ever had, if we mistake 


not. 


SIGNS ar 


mn, rivalry between the Royal Academy and the Inter- 


not wanting that an unfortunate form of 


national Society, at one time pronounced, is diminishing. 


For instance, the election in 1906 of Mr. William Strang as 
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(By permission of J. D. Denham-Smith, Esq. Photo. ¢ 


an Associate-Engraver ot the Academy has not stood in tht 
way of his joining the Council of the Internationa Phere 
Ss ample scope tor his activities in both directions 

ERR PHILIP A. LASZL© is, it seems, swift with 


his brush, as well as skilled in fashioning ikeness 

lhree days after the King “commanded” the portrait of 

Princess Victoria, it was on view in Bond Street \propos 

f lightning portraiture, there is a tradition that Gains 

rough painted the bust of Samuel I ev, R.N.. now in 
Dulwich Gallery, in about forty- t minutes 


R. WYNFORD 


1 Claude 


DEWHI 


\Monet-ite, 1s, as 


RST, R.B.A., the tale 
W Hogarth, 


as 





] the nw? rm 
in direct and summary appeals to the picture-buying publi 
his summer, for the third time, he caused to be offere« 


inder the hammer a number of his recently-painted impres 
sions. The thirty-one canvases totalled £446, including 
60 gs. for the * Terrace by the Sein 
FT°OO little notice has been taken of the death of 
ian ' , 

Iheodore Verstraete, one of the most prominent of 
Belgian landscape painters. By many he was called “ L 
Millet Belge.’ A native of Ghent, his was a youth of 





privation, but the painter instinct in him was strong, and 
after winning the gold medal for landscape, he became on 
of the founders of th open-alr school, Later he retired to 
i cottage in the desolate plains by Antwerp, ul workee 
assiduously as an interpreter of peasant ( f those who 
feel much vet can utter nothing Verstraete was a .S 

/ Zai r of the New Salon, where he frequently ey ted 

\ friend writes of his ngnt and novbie characte! ° 
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aswall Smith.) 





A Dirge in the Desert 


By J 


T. Nettleship 


whole-hearted devot it irt I his generosity to rugg¢giing 
confreres In 1906, the exhibition of his works in Antwerp 
estified to the honour in which he was hel I'welve years 
go he sustained an injury which induced brain congestion 
ind partial paralysis He was born it Ghent on Jar ry 4th, 
$51, and died on January 8th last 
“ONTRARY to expectation, the enlarged a ilteres 
.. version of ‘ The Light of the World,’ a condition ot 
whose sale was that it sho ultimately go into some publi 
) ding S not des ed tor the late Gallery. The Rt 
Hon. Charles Boot ifter sendin t on a pilgrimage round 
the empire is ofere >a Paul's Cathedra ind the 
cift has been gratef iccepted by the Chapter. In Sydne 
uone the picture attracter within twenty-five davs, ove! 
4 persons, nearly thrice the population of the plac 
Ruskin hailed the original ‘ Light of the World,’ when it was 
exh ed at the 1854 Academy, as “ one of the very noblest 
works of sacred art ever produced in this or any other age 
Half a century later, Dr. Furnivall claimed that the new and 


enlarged version “is the culmination and crown of Victorian 
English art: nay, the greatest that our country has ever 
produced, and fit t range with the most glorious creations 
that the world has ever seen 
“ “HI late Mi Ceorgt Herrin S$ 1dca Ol enet kK ny 
Edward's Hospital Fund by the sale of some of : 
pictures, old silver, ete., which realised £1,397 5 to say 
nothing of his palatial town house, No. 1, Hamilton Place 
is alike novel and generous. By the way, John Frederick 
Herring, who died at an advanced age a few months ago 
painted, in the year of t (Jueen s accession, the portrait ol 
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when five years old, was matched to 
l York ar 


Road to 
miles, in five days. Mr. Edge left 


a favourite cob, which, 


from lottenham Court 


oO mM Narness 


Oa k, al distance oO! } 


such four-footed records far behind by covering. in his 


motor car, 1,581 miles in twenty-four hours—a distance 


lal to nearly one-fifteenth part of the circumference of 


Royal Gold 
Mr. 


synchronised with the appearance of 


“THE presentation by 
Medal for 
John Belcher 
Mr. Belcher’s int 


ure” (Batsford. 55.). 


the Promotion of Architecture to 
almost 
eresting essays, “ Essentials in Architec- 


ly defines architecture 


science plus art, lence interpenetrated in 


true spirit of art. 


R. ADRIAN JONES, whose equestrian statue of 
Duke of 


the centre of Whitehall, opposite the 


has been placed 


War Oft 


yt the late Cambridge 
new 
terinary surgeon, serving 
In India, and through the Abyssinian, Boer, and Nile wars. 


of 1508, 1879, and 1884. His first exhibit at the Acadet 
In 1554, Was a portrait of his own hunter, entitled, £ On 
e right sort 
“THE Birmingham Art Gallery has vet again profited by 
he generosity of Mr. John ‘T. Middlemore, M.P 
He has presented Watts’ ‘ Littlke Red-Riding Hood,’ sold at 
Christies on April 20 last for 1,250 gs. \ smaller 
SOmMewNat different version, painted on pane which be 
mged to Mr. Harry Quilter, fetched 90 gs. in 1906 | 
Rt. Hon. W. Kenrick, a second of those to whom th 
Birmingham Gallery owes mu has given #£5,c towards 
nother art gallery purchase fund lo him Birmingham is 
Tar d among other things for Millais’ ‘ Blind Girl,’ whicl 
to et was “ol of the most touching and _ perfect 
Ss EK RAL works by the late Arthur ‘Tomson, included 
» n the Memorial Exhibition at the Baillie Gallery, are 
finding their way into public collections For instance the 
pi In the Down Co \ IS gon » the Castle 
Museum, Nottingham; the oblong ‘ Harvesting,’ with rhytl 
mic moving oxen in the waggons, to the recently foundee 
ga t Wellington; and two cat drawings to the Britis 
\luseum In each case Mrs. Arthur Toms« s the don 
“THE Tr ees of British Mi m are not permittes 
to buy for the Print Room work by a living artist 
Ooweve! ) No time was lost. however. in the case of 
Bi LZ Three drawings from the Memorial Exhi 
bition at e Goupil Gallery were purchased: a brilliant 


sketch, ‘ Algiers,’ ‘ Near Bristol,’ and ‘Sunset: Madrid,’ th 


drawing of 


25 Be @ S., and I1§5§ gs The large and fine 


h scaffolding up 


yr renovation, and a sketch of more scaffolding at th 


both by Mr. Muirhead 
The 


Bonk " have 


Museum, in gold point, 


been secured as records of the build first of these 


ing I t 
is W reproduced in Mr. Campbe l)odgson’s monograpl 
whi irely he will pr sh in Englisl hat there woul 


demand for it 
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REGAMEY, who died at Nice early in May at 


was, because of his 


~ ELIX 
. } 


t 


the age of sixty-three, ardent 


love of th East, called the “ Patriote Japonais.” He is 


best known as a painter of Oriental subjects. A collection 


of forty of his works seen at the great exhibition of 1878 is 


now in the Musée Guimet. 


“.T “HE Municipal Council of Paris has resolved to buy 


the pieces of statuary which remain in the studio of 


‘Cain and Abel’ and 
Petit Palais. 


LrOupS 


plac ed in the 


the sculptor Falguitre. The 


l.utteuses’ are to be 


‘Femmes 


Ss portrait of Carolus Duran 


FINN, over fifty of whose water 


} 


stolen from his 


reported 


! 


otreet as he 


\] R. HERBERT J. 
es colours were private art 
gallery in Old Bond was about to open his 


annual exhibition, is best known by his cathedral and other 
re et studies. Examples have from time to tim 
een I I ce n lH} ARI JOURNAL, 
“J “HE gold medal for painting at the Old Salon goes, by 
i consi ible majority at the third ballot, to 
M. Henri Martin this vear (his looks like a_ belated 
recognition of e remarkable merits of his frescoes for 
oulouse, his native city, which formed a kind of one ’ 





Henry Balfour Fergusson, Esq 


(Albert Institute and 


Victoria Galleries, Dundee ) By Sir W. Q. Orchardson, R.A 
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By 


Alyn Williams. 


Arthur Lawrence. 


the habit to hide the insignificance of 


yy deluging it with an amount of super 


latives which shall prevent the onlooker from seein 
the subject except through a glass darkly. It is possibl 
that if the small horse kicks up a great deal of dust, that 
through the dust it may seem to be a very big horse indee« 
[ don't propose to praise Mr. Alyn Williams, although if 


one omits to do so, I suppose that anything in the nature « 


adverse crit with not less convenience can be omitted. 


Ism 


He is conducting a school of miniature painting. Obviously, 


theretore t should be his business—ailthough it may not be 
m O Obtain an access Of pupils, provided il ev ca 
pay e modest tees « irged ind are not alraid of hard 
WOrkK r the evasion of whit even the ¢ n ) sess an 
rtist emperament Is not a s:'fhicient ex \ssuredly 
e must i\ earn who presumes to tea Ss must 
! as we text Of my rgumen I she t Ke to 
+} ? 
ik t upon mvse ys S the é ow ¢ nt to-day 
n i e pal g ) from the pos ) vhich he iS 
ota ( tne Ww kK te \ ch ne as exe S1\ Vv < vo ad 
; | + ; ’ ' y 
s | ad iv it ~ g S yn De 
| 
ssigne Mr. A \\ ms He is the founder 1d 
rst Presi t of Ro Soci ot M re Painters 





A Portrait. 


By Molly Power 


WILLIAMS. 





7 ng ago 
port S Irom 
serve Ss al rent 
er Benjamin ¢ 
Levt Ss ind Brow! 
no means comn 
that althoug ( 


1S na m 

is even lent 5 

thought Ww 1 whi 
ver: yet Ll suppos 
freak work occasi 
comme;rce ( 


mansiol On Maki! 
cigal xes 

mit Lo ) ( 

Mr. Williams sho 

miv the eye ol s 

rn ue n the sp 

viven S ( aava 

selectio ind 

tne » I ire { I 

motives Indeed, 

( ad Mi Wi 

) hnecessa;ry 1Or 


are 


Mrs. Alyn Williams. 


By Alyn Williams 


lature 





mayest { King and Queen. He 
¥ 
S I » base a term may De used 
stant 1 Laurens, in Paris, and with 
» Lon and to my mind has the by 
ulincat 1 [or e teac hing ot others, 
learned so much he ts still ready to 
5 ior some nnovations, s lar is 
concerned 1 the paint gy Oo] minia 
| nting miniatures on ivory, obiong 
ring abs eight inches by four Hi 
1 to the alnting Of ¢ s only. a ip 
confess, I lave no sympathy whatso 
Ss voor io! Ss to ind or l Lit 
St as ¢ may imag in artist 
¢ Ln I ine 
' ( try 
twork \fter 
9 
‘ ; v 
) rayne ts I | | 
( oost Lo aint 
el ne eft 1 
I n tna i¢ 
ae ol S artist 
( er features of 
ed ft worthy 
uch c CN Mrs. Fitzherbert's 
Re f anv exe Eye (after Cos 
way 
S mo 
By J]. Mary 
nstinct Scott 
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to 
ut 


for portrait painting, and in every 
way has deserved the high posi- 


tion which he has obtained in 


the branch of his art which he 


has made so peculiarly his own. 





I'he school which he has founded 
at 24, South Audley Street, for 
' the purpose of teaching muinia 
ture painting has been established 
eleven years, and was the first of 
such schools. In class teaching 
Elmer Cubitt he finds time to give a personal 


By J. Mary Scott lesson to each student, whilst he 


even paints a miniature from 
start to finish at the class, explaining every step as_ he 
proceeds. He is eager in his endeavours to bring out the 


individuality of each student, warning them against copying 
himself, or any other master in the art, and advising his 


pils most earnestly to draw in fencil, and paint from the 


living model. 
Of course a certain degree of excellence can be acquired 


} 


no 


n miniature painting in a very short time by those w 


have a right feeling for the work, but if something more 


than this degree of excellence is desired, as it must be by 
any one who Is an artist in any sense of the word, incessant 


practice is the only road to the attainment of highest ideals. 


Mr. Williams has his weaknesses in regard to material, but 


thinks, reasonably enough, that with some subjects, gouache 





Tinted Pencil Drawing 
By Lilian Albert 
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Sir Roger. 


By Mildred R. Bennett. 


or vellum, after the style of the fifteenth often 


more suitable 


century, Is 


than ivory. In addition to one or two sub- 
jects, including a very pleasant miniature of his wife, painted 
in miniature by Mr. Williams, there are included in this 
article reproductions of miniatures painted by some of his 
pupils. Many of his students have made their mark, several 
have been elected to membership of the Royal Society of 
Miniature Painters, and every exhibition contains numerous 
miniatures by past and present pupils. In last year’s R.A. 
no less than twenty-four of the miniatures were by pupils of 
Mr. 


those who feel that miniature painting is the highest form of 


Williams. How much, or how little, is required of 
art, or who, on a very different plan altogether, imagine 
that it is the easiest and shortest road to distinction, is 
excellently summarised by the artist in his contribution to 
Dr. Williamson’s book on miniature painting. 

“The necessary qualifications may be classified under 
two headings ; the first may be styled special gifts, some of 
which may be termed ‘genius.’ These include good eye- 
sight, an aptitude for drawing, an eye for colour, and that 
subtle insight into character so necessary for every portrait 
painter. Genius, though born, is not ready-made, therefore 
other qualifications are—the power of drawing correctly, a 
knowledge of superficial anatomy, relative values of tone 
and colour, a delicate touch and infinite patience. These 
may all be acquired by earnest students, and the more time 
they devote to their training the better will the ultimate 
result of their labours be. ‘The majority of miniature 
painters of the present day do not in their work approach 
the excellence of the old masters, largely owing to the perni- 
cious effect of photography on their art; it is undoubtedly 
an easy matter to obtain an apparent, but often a character- 


less likeness, by copying a photograph, and the excuse of 
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Class Study Miss Foster Class Study. 


> 


By Jennie Reynolds By J. Mary Scott By Florence E. Bennett 





Lady Marjorie Manners Mrs. Scott Portrait of a Lady 


By Lady Rolleston By J. Mary Scott By J. Mary Scott 





A Study. Violet, daughter of Sir George and Lady Clarke Class Study 
By J. Mary Scott. By Lady Rolleston. By Lucy Madeley, 
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Notes on Books. 


wo volumes of well-informed essays are published under the titl 
f The History of Painting, from the 4th to the early roth century, 


y Richard Muther, translated from the German, in New York, by 


ad at (i, Kriehn (Putr m & Sons, 21s.). The aut wv has studied the art of 
_- every r\ ! s er monun | i ns The present 
vork shows mu vide rea vod distillation of facts, ar rigi 
thoug 
* a - 
Fs : , 
Fs ) Chose who have been, or intend to go, to Holland will be glad t 
¥ a} ° ° ° ' } 7) : 
‘ e ~ read Three Vagabonds in Friesland (Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6. 
The ** letterpress obligat s by H. F. Tomalin, and the illustrations 


Papers: & e re from photographs by Arthur Marshall, A.R.ILB.A., F.R.P.S., 
; - sufficient guarantee of their value. 


of Messrs. Newnes have added to their Art Library (3s. 6a.) Sir 
E. Burne-Jones, by Arsene Alexandre, and The Landscapes of 
G. F. Watts, by Walter Bayes; and to their Library of the Applied 


\rts (7s. 6¢.), French Furniture, by André Sagli 


\ delightt f a deli ful country is Switzerland, by 


Spie nn, is The Colour of London, by W. J. Loftie. TI 


re rkabl stra ré m tures recently shown at the ( 

( ry by the ] nes rtist Yos Markino, w ntributes 

ress l | \ \ t 

vith VI X 

. ‘ } \ S ‘ 
Pencil Study for Miniature: Miss Georgina Heath 
‘ I s of view y are 
By Alyn Williams _ ee 


SS ( r series 1 t so Venice 


== th ons oie = made > han ch a production In M ( & Windu 
aving the chent’s time Is ade; but such a production : 
, | S May Sturge Hi , hirty 
Ss not a portrait in the true sense of the word, for it t fi i . rs by Re Barratt, A.R.W.S. (1os. 6d.) 
only crystallizes a transient glance, exaggerates certain 
parts of the features, stiffens the expression, sharpens English lllustration, ** The Sixties: 1855-70, y Gleeson 
, — a ar White, een reprinted (Constable & Co., 125, 6d he fir 
ip lines in the face, and deepens the shadows, while the p 
real portrait 1s a revelation of character, a delineation of et oe — +) ea to 


e mind, although it may lack the added advantage of 
ing what is so frequently spoken of as ‘a _ speaking 


keness 


Miniature painting not b 1y mea it it é Apollo (I 
point at this moment. It seems to me that this 1s essenti 
a period when we all of us have an itching to see what we A f stories escriptions Ww . e welcon \ 
: tereste Western Ireland is The Aran Islands, by J. M.S 


with rept ¢ rawl y | k B. Yeats (M : X 


n do on a large canvas [ am not thinking merely of 


rt 


but of prose, of poetry, and even of the effo 


ie commer 1 il world If we posst ss a 

1mount of talent, we set out for big effects, and fall The Discoveries in Crete, by | ld M. Burrows (Murr 
if vs on Mr. Arthur Evans iscoveries at the Pa 

Knossos and the s Exhibition at Burlington Hous few year 

has enabled a very great number of young men and young It | 


t 
\ 


in love with scene painting and limelight. This disposition 


] 


women. who are not artists at all, to establish a certain local 
vooue for their miniatures. They succeed on sufferance, The Essentials of Aesthetics (i: sic, poetry, painting, 


7 ’ ’ re, I I tecture), DY - Ravn I (M rrayv, los, Od 
ut, on the other hand, one can hope from such a school as 


} 


that which Mr. Alyn Williams established eleven years ago, sing excellence the higher arts, and to increase his appr 


that someone amongst his pupils will not only possess ft 


enius, but will also be moved to express this genius in 


+ 


the painting of miniatures, as being the least ostentatious, 


The History of Painting (1200-1900), by Edmund von Ma 


(5) x 4 ~* Od.), 1s series i charts al a collection I cts 


most refined and most subtle expression of artistic per- vit] rt p of Europe, arranged to present a useful summary 


eption I ar 
































uotations could be ga 


the references would 


are, it 


distrusted their powers of com 


po IB a 
describe the beauties of the neighbourhood exter 
irm to the bookshelf in the hotel that has condescend 
receive you and idly search for local colour One pra 
essayist complains of the limitations of printers’ ink 
purpose, and another escapes with the unsatisfactory, 
say cowardly excuse that the wonders must be see 
believed. It seems curious that men accustomed t 
the immensities and the fine details of the earth’s s 
should feel their wits to be paralysed when they are n 

ra 
SEPTEMBER, 1907 


Clew 


By Alfred 


writings of gre 

w Bay a fin 
rec But il I 
e found that n 


Bay. 


Yockney. 


t imi I 
visitor a iittie ¢ 
writers tf Sct dow! 
mus ivelle re 
ine ommon mort 
presence of bea 
of the strangers n¢ 
hose prosai page 
nn nents olf rapt 
Wi enter t 
( S¢ I} icker 
earth Deneath us 
We find sufficient 
wit iny book ol 
ive vowed not to 
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Monk 
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il 
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By W. Monk, RE 


The Glendenning Statue and Newport Street. 


Westport : 
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ruled, made us groan as We Ielt the hot 


magic land: and we were only consoled 


our room we were indebted to the generosity 


peer, who had given up a portion of his own 


friend, so that we might not be turned 
away. 
Westport 1s one of the towns near 


the edge of the bay, and its situation 1s 


enchanting. Once it was actually one of 
the chief ports of the west, but through 
the advent of the railway it no longer 
enjoys a great maritime reputation. It 
is difficult to realize that great commerce 
did pass along its quays, and looking at 
the map one feels that the navigation of 
those days must have been of a very 
superior order. The local cry now is 
that the harbour shall be deepened, but 
nothing short of the removal of a few 
islands can make the approach suitabk 
to modern requirements. 

here was once a day, not so very 
long ago, when a difference arose over 
the election of an ex-officio guardian of 
the Westport Union. In consequence 
of the unparliamentary discussion which 


ensued, Lord James Browne, son of the 


room 





CLEW BAY. 


of the Marquis of Sligo, met a 

for Kiggalla near Carnacon Pistols. The seconds marked 
! ng out the ground, there was a simultaneous report, and thi 
t S iffair ended happily Such meetings, more or less hostile, 


Westport: The Mall 
By W. Monk, R.E 


in mortal combat a Mr. Higgins 


Rosturk Castle, Clew Bay 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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were common enough within living memory, and Con- 


naught men earned a reputation for excitability. Parochial 


jeale 


usies and private differences are as keen as ever in 
Westport, if one may rely on conversations, and Mayo is in 

But 
lightly 


the danger area of national or international politics. 


treat 


the Englishman will be able to such affairs 


when holiday-making. If he chances to hear a street- 


} 


corner orator recall the facts of the anti-rent demonstrations 
in 1879, when Parnell and Davitt spoke in Westport, and 
Zulus, he 


the local circus he 


when there were cheers for the will be amused as 


much as when in sees Irish and Ameri 


can flags only. 
The picturesque part of Westport is likely to keep the 


stranger in the town for a longer time than he _ has 


} 


planned. Some of the charms are not permanent, but the 


arrangement of the buildings among the natural features 


provides uncommon material for the entertainment of 


the observant visitor. One could scarcely hope to see a 


second time the making of a hay-rick in the middle of the 


town by moonlight (p. 257); but there is always the Mall. 


Between two broad walks flanked with houses runs a river, 


walled, bridged, and shaded with trees It is the 


Boulevard of Westport, and there is no better place for a 


stroll in the quiet of the evening. It is_ the 


pre ) eT 


rendezvous, and it has a useful as well as a social attraction. 


\ standpipe supplies the poorer people with water, and at 


it congregate all sorts of girls, boys, old women with 
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crutches, and babes scarcely out of their mothers’ arms. 


It would be difficult to find a more varied selection of 
human beings; and if the confidences, condolences and 
scandals could be heard and noted while the cracked jugs 


and leaking pails were being filled, an extraordinary book 


could be produced. The attitudes, the garments, the 


facial expressions and the gesticulations of the tribe keep 


an artist’s pencil busy. The submerged tenth and their 


attributes give artistic character to Westport. 


Above Patrick, the 


mountain that enters so largely into the legends and the history 


Clew Bay is Croagh fine looking 


of Ireland. It towers over the water, and is as impressive a 
sight as can be imagined. 


: ‘ 
Dut the reiig1 


Not only is its size overwhelming, 
us significance that has grown to it creates a 
The 
the knee to Croagh Patrick, so preponderant is its bulk, so 


To the 


of humiliation. traveller feels that he must bend 


Sense 


majestic its bearing, and so solemn its use. many 


who make it their Mecca it is endowed with sacred import- 


ance, and it is not astonishing that it is the object of 
superstitious veneration. The devotion it inspires and 
receives is very real, and it is inconceivable that any 


worshippers doubt that they are on holy ground. Such is 


the enthusiasm and the sincerity of the pilgrims, that there 
boiled 
journey, 


Achill 


Croagh Patrick prevails, and 


can be no suspicion that those doing penance have 


their shoes before starting on their 


1 
the peas 1n 
i 


On the way to the Curraun Peninsula and Island 


the scenery is remarkable. 





A View from the Curraun Peninsula. 


By W. Monk, R.E. 
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unless the stranger deliberately shuts out the mighty moun 


tain, the intervening objects appear merely as inconspicuous 


details. Yet everything is part of a glorious picture, and no 


island, rock, wave or cloud is unimportant in the composition 


or the colour-scheme. Accustomed though one may be to 


long distances of rural luxuriance, so very satisfying to the 


e, those better lands will fade 


from memory in the presence 
of the unkempt splendours about Clew Bay. There is 


something vitalizing in the air, and the least demonstrative 
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- 


Achill Sound from Johnston’s Hotel. 
By W. Monk, R.E. 


person will find cause for ejaculation. Presently one passes 


through a long avenue of fuschia bushes, brilliant and mag- 


nificent—two continuous red lines. ‘The natural decorations 


take this practical shape, and the fanciful road strewn with 


This blaze of 


just conscious of growing charms, receiving 


roses 1S S¢ orned. 
blushing Achill, 


the stranger. 


colour is a symbol : it is 


There is full-blooded cordiality in the greeting 


and, in the familiar words of church notices, the Island 


extends a hearty welcome to vow. 


Distress for Rent and Picture Exhibitions. 


By D. D. Robertson, Barrister-at-law. 


“TJ “HE right which is given by the common law of 


England to a landlord whose rent is in arrear, to 


enter upon the premises he has let and, without 


judicial process, seize and sell any goods or chattels 


found thereon, is admitted on all sides to be anomalous. 


That the exercise of this right operates unjustly in many 
Stated broadly, the 


to the 


cases can hardly be denied. right of 


distress extends, not merely goods of the tenant 


whose rent is in arrear, but also to those of an under-lesse¢ 


who has paid his rent regularly to his immediate lessor, 


and of a stranger who has no interest at all in the demised 
right of 


found to be intolerable, and certain 


premises. ‘This unqualified landlords was quite 


early in legal history 
exceptions were made to the general rule. these excep- 


tions the two following are the most important, zis 


(a) goods delivered to a person in the way of his trade, 
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and (¢) lodgers’ goods, these being specially exempted by 
the Lodgers’ Goods Protection Act of 1871 \s t he 
former, it 1s essential that the person to whom the goods 
are delivered or entrusted must be exercising a fwdlic trade, 
and the goods must be delivered to him to be carrie 

wrought, worked up, or managed and dealt wit t vay 
of histrade or employ. ‘Thus (to take a particular ir nce) 
pictures sent to a picture-dealer, to be sold by him on 
commission, cannot be seized by the dealer’s landlor 


subject, however, to the tew exceptions above reterred 


o, the old law still prevails, and the recent case of Challoner 
v. Hobinson affords a striking example of the harsh ope 


tion of the law. ‘The facts in that case were shortly thes 


Che plaintiff was the proprietor of a proprietary club called 


the United Arts Club, and was the under-lessee of and 
occupier for the purposes of the club, certain rooms at 


S.W., 


Restaurant, L 


26, King Street, 


Edouard Willis’ mited, which company was in 


its turn the lessee of the owners, the defendants. One of the 


objects of the club was to facilitate, by holding exhibitions 


and otherwise, the sale of pictures and other works of art 


and for this purpose ci 
| 


exhibitions were held. Only members of the club could 


1 


ana the exnibltuions were 


pictures to the exhibitions, 


not open to the public on payment, but only to persons 
introduced by members, or invited by the clul Whilst one 
of these exhibitions was being held the defendants (the 
superior landlords) put in a distress for six arters’ rent 
due to them from their lessees (the restaurant cor y) 
and seized under the distress the exhibited pictures. No 
irrears o!} re! were ( e trom tne p wntun Oo Ss rT 
(the restaurant compai The dge said that as W 
STOO e was oun to ok that the superior ( ras 
were entitled to distrain up ese pictures, on g 
that t untifi was O rrying n p cr a 
mnection with these pictures Che case no nnat 
xcited considerable interest amongst artists and others d 
7 estion was addressed on e point to the Attor 
(,ene! n | I ime! W » Ss ( I l eC ¢ ‘ ( 
ll t provisions of W as ow stance ! rther 
re to the stion whether anything co ne { 


yn canvas have sought usually an aspect ife 
~ , ‘ 

more rhythmic, more lugust, than their ow qgay 
offered to their sight. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, whos« 
Coliseum picture, ‘Caracalla and Geta, was, after g 
expectation, put on exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s early in 
July, has turned from the present to the past not so mucl 
for any conception of its life, but of its still-life. His latest 


canvas 1s a pictorial reconstruction of the Coliseum packed 


for a gala periormance, tier on tier of spectators, to the 


number—given by the painter—of twenty-five thousand, seen 


beyond the Imperial box and its several occupants, and 


above the space of the arena where yet other figures 


perform their part correctly, as study and calculation has 


the unfortunate artists, he stated that “all the remedies the 


t urtists! For on the facts of that particular case it 
appears to be clear that the had no legal remedy at all, 
because the proprietor of the club to whom the had 
entrusted their pictures had regularly paid his rent and 
done them no wrong 


What precautions, then, can an artist take to ensure the 


safe return of his pictures before sending them for exhibition 
Or sale to a more or iess private show ? 
It may be suggested that the artist, in cases where he 


exhibition is a 


knows that the person holding the 
written agreement for the safe 


thereof. But in practice 


such an agreement could seldom be obtained, and even if 


obtained it would not afford effectual protection in cases 


person holding the 


rent, For the 


exhibition fell into arrear 


where the 


landlord could, notwithstanding 


such agreement, seize the pictures; and the artist would 


either have to buy back his pictures at the landlord’s sale, 


and sue the tenant on the agreement for the 


é x pe nse the 


artist was put to; or else let the pictures go, and claim the 


value thereof But a lessee who could not pay his rent 


would in most cases hardly be worth suing. The agree 


probably be 


ment, however, would | an effectual protection in 


cases where the person holding the exhibition was a sub- 


lessee who had regularly paid his rent and was solvent; and 


the distress was put in by an unpaid superior landlord. But, 
as above stated, in practice such an agreement could hardly 
obtained, so that the artist either 


exhibit, or run the risk of having his 


andlord of whose existence he has never even heard. hat 
artists wishing to exhibit their works at non-public exhibi 
tions should run such a risk is unfair to them, and a refusal 
to ex D1 wi qa daeprive the pie re ving public oF the 
opportunity of seeing many works of art to whi access 
could not otherwise be had It is submitted, therefore, that 
n the interests both of artists anc e community generally 

the right of distress sn ( ( sned, or at ieast amendet 

S to exempt goods ging to e less whose 
re sin arrear 


lictated it to the ] ( ky me nfusions of th 
art that is too well instructed other knowledge than that 
of sight and vision Sir Lawrence Alma- laden has kept 
himself free He points no moral on the well-worn theme 
f the ‘ Roman Holiday,’ nor is he concerned to give moral 


shades to the historical figures of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus and his two sons by first and second marriage 


Bassianus, afterwards notorious as Caracalla, and 


murdered by him for his nearness to the throne 
his archeology antagonistic to his art He has calculated 


spaces, pondered the uses and details of the Coliseum, but 


his measurements and calculations are of paintabie things, 


and the end is verisimilitude. It is not by a high gift 


perplexedly used but by a limitation of gift that the pi 
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fails to produce its effect. One admires the great columns 
of Cippolino marble, set in pale gold of the bases and 
capitals, the delicate bas-reliefs and pure surface of white 
thick 


ribbons that festoon the columns. 


marble, the ropes of roses and violets with long 


The thin wavering smoke 
from the tripods is valuable in giving mystery to the flower- 
like Details of 
accessories But 


No impression of crowded, 


costume and 


the 


rows of the far spectators 


are beautiful and _ fair. what picture 


lacks is triumphant humanity. 
breathing life interrupts a detailed inventory of the finely- 
painted fine things. From these is all the pleasure of the 
picture, a genuine, but not an inspiring pleasure. 

adnuration for marbl 


Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s 


“Nothing is finer or more precious,” he 


R.E.B.A. In his End 


Road house, one of his masterpieces, there are many fine 


knows no bounds. 


said the other day at the (srove 


reflecting surfaces which 


Before 


specimens, as, too, of other hard, 


} 


he loves to introduce into his pictures. the house 


was transformed, Tissot lived at 17, Grove End Road. 


A “Glasgow Boy.” 


f the *‘ Glasgow 


talented 


Ws Whistler jauntily wrote « 
boys,” he 


many of whom looked towards him as a master 


had in mind those painters, 


before he 








Early Morning, Whitby. 


By R. Y. Cameron, A.R.S.A 
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was generally recognised as such, and no doubt influenced 
the Glasgow Corporation to acquire for £1,000 the now 
Like Whistler, Mr. D. Y. 


Cameron, a “ Glasgow boy,” so far as early associations 


famous ‘Thomas Carlyle.’ 

} . . rm ‘ . } 
are concerned, is painter as well as etcher. The ‘ Early 
Whitby,’ 


was represented at 


was one of two pictures by which he 
The 


boat, and the dim town seen 


Morning, 


the Royal Scottish Academy, 
stranded 


tall 


river, the quay, a 


aisle of ship-builders’ scaffolding, with 


through an 
onward, 


The 


tender rose and the pale green-blue of the sky imaginatively 


planks longways on the ground to lead the eye 


has originality of design and rare beauty of colour. 


celebrate the vlorious birth,” re-evoked by Wordsworth, 


whose full wonder none has yet fathomed. 


Felix Bracquemond. 


™ TCHER, painter, master of the applied arts and of 


ornamentation, a marvellous interpreter of the 


work of other artists, from Rubens to Turner, by 


Fragonard, Ingres, Delacroix, 


Millet 


who knows every detail of the art, 


way of He rrera, Goya, 


Decamps, Corot, Rousseau, and others, ceramist, 


M. Felix Bracquemond 


is a nineteenth century quattrocentist. In connection with 
the special exhibition of his works arranged by the Socicte 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, there has been issued an illus- 


trated catalogue, with an admirable and exhaustive mono- 
graph by M. Vaillat. 


the career of from the 


Léandre Sympathetically is traced 


the artist date of the exhibition of 


his first portrait in the Salon of 1852, through years of 


ardent labour, illumined by the friendship of men such 
Meryon, 


Edmund de Goncourt, 


Balzac, 


day, who survive in his gallery of con- 


as Theophile Gautier, 
Manet, 


1 


that 


Baudelaire, and many other 


Daubigny, 
great men of 


temporary portraits. M. Bracquemond still lives in the 


Villa Brancas at Sevres, which has been the meeting-ground 


His plates number in all about 


of many great spirits. 


eight hundred, two hundred of which are designs for porce- 


For 


the Sevres manufactory, and for long thereafter worked in 


lain. a brief time M. Bracquemond was attached to 


connection with Haviland of Limoges. His etchings are 
well known in this country, which he visited with his friend 
Edwin Edwards, who showed him the wonders of Limehouse 
and Woolwich, and the Thames as it was in the seventies. 
Like many another artist, M. Bracquemond is his own most 
lo others he is ever ready with a word of 


severe critic. 


encouragement. <A great theorist, he classifies and reasons 
out his appreciations, and has written a number of papers 
on contemporary artists. How happily in a phrase he sums 
up Corot as an “enveloppeur d’aube et de crépuscule,” 
Rousseau as a “sublime découpeur,” and Turner 


The 


include the self-portrait of 1853, showing 


The »( 1c re 


as a “pierre précieuse en liquefaction.” lilustrations 
of the catalogu: 
him with a bottle of aqua-fortis in his hand, his graving- 
the *‘ Madame the 


Luxembourg, the famous ‘ Haut battant de porte,’ where 


tools beside him, Meurice,’ now in 


the wings of birds are most decoratively used, and the 
beautiful panel of peacocks and marguerites designed to 
be executed in silk for M. le Baron Vitta. 

















Students’ 


Arts and Crafts. 


By R. E. D. SKetchley. 


“SS OLERIDGE, so sensitive in his free moods to the 


real presence of spirit in form, who saw will 


manifested in act, and truth operating as 


} 


life, has a 
passage on the German word for enthusiasm, “ schwiirmerei ” 


swarming, “like the swarming of bees together ”—that 


gives the essence of a truth important to the realisation of 


the use and possibilities of all forms of collective life. He 
declares that in the close contact of life with life collected 
together for some purpose, a new and rapturous spirit, the 
living life, as it were, of all these lives, is generated, some- 


thing greater than any one life has formulated, yet one with 
the life of each. If that is true, and all great social move- 
ments prove it so, schools of art should be the very pulse of 
Energy and 


the machine in the art life of a nation 


inspiration should emanate from the school to the arts and 


industries to renew their beauty in accord with a vital 
perception of their form as image of the needs and desires 
of the age. 

If that is not so to-day, or only in a small degree, the 
lack is not all within the school. The school has to do far 


} 


more than to direct and develop to a special end a gift of 


sight and skill It has to counteract the direct and indirect 





a ~~ 


—— 


, 
‘ 
tit 


LALIT IIIT 


Beaker 


Py Theodore C. Tenten 





effect of the constant sight of undelightful things, of standards 
of production that allow no expression to trained hands and 
disciplined senses. 

Year by year, as the exhibition of students’ work opens in 
Regent Street and at South Kensington, the idea of what 
schools of art should mean, and what they can mean in 
present conditions, suggest themselves as a background to 
Not that what the art-schools 
Board of 
Education are doing for art is to be judged by looking at 
tested 


judgment of the exhibitions. 


of the London County Council and of the 


the work done in the schools. That is only to be 


outside the school. What can be seen is what ideals of 


style and practice are urged on the student, how far the 


training developes and directs capacity, and to what uses the 
knowledge gained in the school is put. 
consideration of arts and 


obviously, not dealt with on 


In an article limited to the 
crafts the two exhibitions are, 
equal terms. At Regent Street the exhibition is of a year's 
work in one school, and that a school of arts and crafts 
At South Kensington the exhibition is of works selected for 


reward in the national competition from a year’s work by 


1,223 schools of art, science schools, technical institutions 


Cartoon for Mosaic Floor 
By A. P.) Young 


2M 
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and other schools and classes. ‘The works sent up numbered 
15,016. From this mass of production the examiners have 
chosen 1,824 examples of fine and applied art to receive 
awards of various degrees, and of this selection a percentagt 
was shown in the galleries of the Indian section of the 
museum, insufficient and inconvenient quarters that do not 
permit the proper display of even what is shown, and make 
the showing of large works impossible. In the one exhibition 
what is shown is representative of the whole activity of a 
school. The other is a small selection of a vast and varied 
activity, and of this selection only a part comes within th 
scope of an article on arts and crafts. 

he work of the London County Council school still 
waits the full development of its plan that the move to the 
new building in Kingsway will give. In the meanwhile 


additional classes have been added. One important 





addition is Typography, in which some sound school work 
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with a Caslon type was shown, and one interesting page of 
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Illuminated Manuscript on Vellum 


By Mary Shaw (Manchester 





Metal Cup and Cover set with Stones 


Designs for Engraved Wine-glasses 


By Sidney Phillips (Worsley) By Lottie Barker (Leeds). 
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classes in caligraphy should have noteworthy results. Not, 


of course, that the use of writing and illuminating 1s 
primarily as a source tor anartol typography. such studies 


are allied, and fair writing 1s the source of fine type But it 


is an independent art, and one of the most lovely of th 


Aint ae 


crafts. The firm forms and dignified page design of the 


writing by Miss Zompolides—the original being on a bold 


scale—the pleasant design and execution of a pictorial page 
: are examples of consistent and_ skilful 


by S. R. Turner, 


Writing, 


practice, book-bindin , printin design in lack 


and white, book-illustration and lithography form one 


main division of the work of the school, that of book 
production. Binding has always been an important part of 
this division, and if in this vear’s work there is nothing of 
distinctive beauty, the books shown 


} 


admirable, and the interlaced 


patte rn in 
‘Sintram,’ of C. Y. McLeish, 


ther wiry, gold-tooled border on F. T. 


W. H. Green, the blind-tooled 


and the lucid, if r: 


Lamb’s ‘ Pattern Designi showed 


lorms of appropriate 
nvention, fortunately designed to be independent of the 
school tools, which might wel 

The crafts of book produ tion are one ol the three main 


divisions of the school-work The others are building- 


work, which, besides architecture in its chief aspect includes 


+} t+ } + } t 
the crafts that Deaut 


fy and furnish the structure, and work 


In the precious metals. \s the paramount art architecture 


claims first consideration, but that the 


importance of the 


introduction of typography as a fulfilment of the scheme of 
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Leather Book-cover 


3y John Chapple (Camberwell) 





Fire Screen in Copper and Steel 
..C.¢ L.C.¢c 
By Albert J. Wilkins 


Embroidered Blotter 


By Gertrude A. Bowman 
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Enamelled Plaques 
£..C.C.) 


1. By Dan R. Jones 
By James H. Milner 





Chalice and Paten 


By Theodore C 


(L..€.C.) 





Silver Tray. 
By Amy E. Boal 
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book-production put a lesser art forward. And, indeed, it 
was rather in the subsidiary crafts than in architecture that 
there was work deserving special comment. Stained glass 
was first of these ; the cartoons and windows by Miss Mabel 
Esplin and Miss Pocock especially are worthy of praise. 
Miss Esplin, if she can be persuaded to re-question the 
proportions she assigns to arms and legs—especially exces- 
sive in consideration of the apparent increase of size produced 
should need only opportunity to do 


Her ‘Sacrificial 


by the effect of light 
important work in stained glass. Proces- 
skilful in 
green grass and golden corn with the neutral tints of the 
Miss 
Pocock’s cartoon of Adam and Eve is well drawn and well 


the 


sion’ is the combination of vivid colour in the 


oxen and the flesh, and rhythmic in composition. 


designed for execution, and has recommendation of 
looking as though it belonged to a school of to-day, with 
ideas for the art it practises. No remarkable designs for 
textiles or wall-papers were shown, and the cabinet-making, 
though sound, hardly calls for special comment from the 
point of view of design. In mosaic designs A. P. Young 
showed work of distinct promise, and carving and gilding 
and plaster-work maintained a standard of interest. Em- 
broidery is always a distinctive feature of the exhibition, 


but this year the distinctiveness was somewhat monotonous, 


inclining too much to the use of small wild flowers in 
designs that suggest the small flower patterns of Miss 
Lessore, whose circular design of bright blossoms was one 
of the charming exhibits. The embroideries illustrated, 


and some others, were more independent, and in all the 
work the colour idea was pleasant, and the stitchery dainty. 


Tenten 
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Design for a Printed Cotton Hanging. 


Leeds) By Amy Taylor (Battersea) 
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The classes in silversmiths’ work are entirely for th 
benefit of trade-workers, and the effort is to give skill of 
hand opportunity and direction in an art which loses so 
much of its beauty by losing the trace of handiwork. ‘That 
there are many craftsmen lost in production of mechanical 
wares Is one of the grievous wastes of life. These classes 
for trade-workers do something to prevent that loss. The 
two chalices by T. Tenten, a youth engaged in trade-work, 
are instances, In the allied crafts of die-sinking and 
engraving the work is not less valuable because it tells 
less in the show of the exhibition than the silversmith’s 
work, large and small, and enamel and _ jewellery Phe 
jewellery class has equipped more than one craftsman 
whose work counts in the state of the art; but this year 
nothing of originality was shown, though the jewellery, 
like the enamels, was good students’ work, and right in 
aim. <A new class for china-painting shows plainly _ the 
teaching of Mr. Alfred Powell, and tambour lace-making 
is another craft that is being developed in the school. The 
exhibition, as a whole, had reality of craftsmanship, expressed 
enthusiasm that is the result of the student working out his 
own possibilities in materials whose beauty he is taught to 
feel for himself. 

One great interest of the exhibition of the National 
Competition works is in the various points of contact 
between the national organisation of art-teaching, and the 
national industries. That cannot be more than suggested 
within the limits of the exhibition, but, as in previous years, 
work in the materials of the local industry, or designs for it, 
were an important part of the craft work shown. In pottery, 


glass, designs for textiles and lace, silversmiths’ work and 





Design for a Stencilled Hanging 


By Dora Derrett (Battersea 
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Jewel Casket 
S.K 
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Silver and Ivory, Carved 


By Anne G. Stubbs (Birmingham) 











Embroidered Table-cloth 


By Dorothea Garbe 





L.C.C 


Embroidered Dress 


By Mary F. F. Apted 
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"SINTRAM: 
~AND HIS:: 
COMPANIONS 





Blind-tooled Binding 


Ce) 
By Charles Y. McLeish 





Blind-tooled Binding. 


By W. H. Green 
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Binding 
ts 
By F. T. Lamb 
jewellery, even in boots and shoes, there were numerous 
exhibits from the schools in the districts where these 
industries are localised. ‘This specialising in the use of the 


materials and processes of the place cannot but have a 


vitalising effect on the craft-work of the school, and the 
contact with reality in complying with practical necessities 
gives distinctness to the work done. The pottery from the 
Burslem and Hanley schools, the large and remarkable 
exhibit of silversmithing, jewellery and stained glass from 


the Birmingham schools, the glass from Stourbridge, designs 


fixed on me in thought 
And when he canes + 
some time, | thought that 
and called t2 me 


when, by this heat of wee 
ping. was somewhat re 
lieved, | betwok myself to 
my chamber, where Icould he sighed 


lament unheard- And there in these words co 
havi prayed to the Lad Fili mi, tempus est ut prae 
of all Prerctesand hieding termittartur simulara nostra- 
said also O Love. aid thou And thereupon | seemed 
thy senarét,~ Tent sud- to know him: for the voice 
like a beaten was the same wherewith 
sobbing ch -Andinmy he had spoken at other 
Diwards the mid- times in my sleep- Then 
dle of ix, 1 seemed w see looking at him, | perceived 
in the room. seated at my that Ke was weeping pite 


ously, and that he seemed 


side,a youth in v white 
to be waiting for mew 
— 


raiment, who kept his eyes 


MS.: ‘‘ Vita Nuova.’ 


(L.C.C.) 
By Eleni T. D. Zompolides. 
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Modelled Design for Piano Front 


By W. J. Eplett (Barnstaple 
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Mahogany Chair 


By Stephen J. Cooper 


Carved Wood Panel for Overmantel Frieze 


By Samuel Darke (Birmingham) 


for lace curtains from Nottingham, for silk hangings from schools is so varied. ‘That crafts such as lace-making, which 
Macclesfield, and all such practical application of the school is not localised by its materials, should be widely practised 

teaching represent the power to use an opportunity, and are if it is against the likelihood of distinctive styles such as 
of obvious value in the larger affairs of applied art. But it Honiton or Buckingham evolving—is in line with the true 
would, of course, be a merely utilitarian ideal that would development of a national art. The day for local arts is 
desire to see the craft-work of a school tied to the manulac- gon by, so far as the per uliar raditional fac ture Is con 
turing interests of the place. It is one of the hopeful signs cerned. Let us by all means have a Honiton lace fan from 
of a real craft-activity in the national art schools that th Dover winning a gold medal, and a school that, like Leeds 
work judged worthy of commendation from individual is a conspicuous exhibitor of jewellery and metal work, 


showing well, also, in design for textiles and mosaic. in 
pottery, embroidery, and book-binding 

It is to a student of the Leeds school that the highest 
technical honours 
go. No. higher 
award than a 
Gold Medal is 
at the disposal 
of the examiners, 
but their praise of 
the small enam 
elled cross, with 
the figure executed 
in grisaille, singles 
the work of Tho 
mas H. E. Abbott 
out from even th 
other gold medal 
works, It is, in 


deed, a “* marvel 





lous accomplish 





ment for a 
nv Silver Pendant 
Cartoon for Stained Glass student. ine S.K 
(L.C.C.) 1] By W. T. Blackband 
By Mabel Esplin delicate precision (Birmingham 
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Cartoon for Stained Glass 


L.c.c¢c ) 
By Lilian J. Pocock 


or i Came TD pas: 
went up Rwaru , 


t 





Stained Glass Panel 


Cartoon for Stained Glass A 

Lec) By Lilian J. Pocock 
By Mabel Esplin 

the work, its perfection, make it a masterpiece of its kind, Leeds is the only school which won two gold medals for 
ind remove the craftsman from the ranks of those who have entirely different crafts. But Birmingham, always to the 
nything to learn in the use of a material It remains to be front in the National Competition, has three gold me dals, 
seen what are his powers of conception. If they equal his two awarded to the Margaret Street School for a brilliant 
technique, Leeds will have produced a remarkable artist in enamelled casket by Geraldine Morris, and a charmingly 
enamel. Other students of the same school show admirabl delicate casket in carved ivory and silver by Anne Stubbs, 
work, so different in idea that it 1s convincing of training and one to the Vittoria Street School for a silver pendant 
that gives the student guidance and courage to find himself, by William Blackband, which is of rare charm of colour and 
Che small silver dish by Amy E. Boal, the plain surface of delightfully executed. In these gold medal works, as in 
the centre in excellent contrast with the vigorous, clearly other of the many rewarded examples from these schools, 
articulated border, is one example, and the refined treatment there is variety that shows a growing freedom of design 
of the hat-pins by James Haslam, the distinction of the The archaism of the enamelled casket is a familiar note in 
metal cup and cover by Lottie Barker, are other instances of design emanating from Margaret Street, and the stained 
ity of the silversmithing and jewellery from Leeds, glass of the school—as usual an important exhibit —looks 
which, as has been said, is only one department of a mainly to Gothic ideals. Yet there is fresh invention 


remarkable school-activity. derived from observation in the pleasant details of the 
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Embroidered Bag 


By Margaret M. Clausen 


St. Francis panel by Margaret Rope, and the colour 
rather bald, shows a legitimate use of the metal that is 
model to some flashier work from other schools. \ set ¢ 
four pieces of jewellery, all of graceful execution, b 
Kathleen Kavanagh, Samuel Darke’s carved overmant 
ind the rather severe, but effective, inn sign of Joseph R 
Reeve, are also from Margaret Street, and are only a few « 
many teresting and contrasted craft-works. Bradfor 
showed noteworthy metal-work, not only in the precio 
metals, where the school exhibit had distinctio t 
refine: d individual brooch and lace-pin by Consta1 
M. Paine, but in wrought iron, in which a design for 
chancel screen with a panel sturdily wrought by the st t 
Albert Halliday, deserves the award of a gold meda lt 
connection with praiseworthy jewellery and silversmithing 
the Sir John Cass ‘Technical Institute, the Chelmsforé 
school, the enamel candlesticks by James Burk: 
Ernest Corr’s decorative enamelled plaques from D 
should be noticec 

Ihe stencilled fabrics were, on the whole, more interest 
than the designs for textiles and wall-papers ; inde t 
utter class and carpet design were two of the poorest 
the exhibition \ design for stencilled bed-hangings b 
Nerissa RK. Heron is a gold me work, but though the 





Part of a Chancel Screen 
S.K 
By Albert Halliday ( Bedford) 
valance of herons and e intersecting arches of forma 
leafed trees on the curtains are effective as a whol the 
formality of the leaf-by if pattern would be wearying to 
see morning aiter morning Che clear and effective design 
of falcons and oak-sprays by Dora Derrett, of Battersea 
John S. Willock’s (Manchester) novel stencil of light on 


within easier limits, more successful. Another Man 


dark, are, 


chester student, Mary Shaw, was one of the few exhibitors 
of illumination which is part of a really umfied page, while 
strong and clean in colour Other schools besides Man- 


chester which showe lettering and illumination of promise 


ar n. Armstrong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), and 


eioht 
righte 


the Newarke (Leicester), but, with few exceptions, elabo 
ration is either rather confused or too stiff, and frequently 
the plain writing is not good enough to fill its place in 


decoration, Other classes work, in which 


little that is new was to be noted, may be briefly men 
tioned Pottery from Hanley and Burslem was, as one 
expects, an important exhibit, but no student was specially 


distinguished, and like last year, the glaze of the modelled 
pieces was not decorativs ly pleasing. Glass of charming form 
came from Stourbridge, always from the same _ student, 
Frederick Noke, and Sidney Phillips of Worsley had some 
effective engraved wine-glasses Book-binding was in very 
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few instances good, technically, and the tools are mostly 


obvious and undelightful. There was, however, 


improvement in des 


both 


poor work of last year. 


gn from the 


Embroidery lacked the few delightful exceptions that 


brightened this class last year, but was, on the whole, 


pleasant and fine in execution. 


A Valuable Art Dictionary. 


7 NWARD” is the admirable motto of Mr. Algernon 
() Graves, F.S.A. Not content with having 
triumphantly analysed, annotated and alphabeti- 

cally re-ordered, for purposes of convenient reference, the 
catalogues of the Royal Academy from its birth in 1769 to 
1904, he has produced a volume on similar lines, which in 
This is a 


many respects is of even greater interest. 


Complete Dictionary of Contributors to the Society of 


Artists of Great Britain (1760-1791' and the Free Society 
of Artists (1761-1783), (G. Bell and Sons and Algernon 
Graves, 3 gs. nett), giving the titles of all their exhibits, 
with, in many cases, notes transcribed from the catalogues 
of Horace Walpole. Changes of address are indicated, so 


can trace the various men and women in their 


that we 
wanderings, and the researches of Mr. Graves enable him 
to throw light on many abstruse problems. In no better 
form could there have been brought together the history of 
these, the two earliest exhibiting art societies in this country, 
of whose printed catalogues no complete set is known. The 
first Paris Salon was held as long ago as 1673. Not for 
almost a century did England begin a system which in our 
days has become an “indiscriminate debauch.” ‘The 
initial exhibition in this country was opened on April 21, 
1760, in the great room of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Art, Manufactures and Commerce. ‘This initial 
public display of art was a great success, but some of the 
contributors had grievances, and the following year they 


} 


started their own in Spring Gardens. 


an organisation of 
lhe catalogue, price 1s., served as a season ticket, a plan 
that was altered in 1762, because of the crowd and disorder 
that resulted. A host of interesting details are given in the 
extracts from the full account of the Society of Artists by 
Edward Edwards, published in 1808. Walpole notes that 
Dr. Johnson wrote the preface to the catalogue of 1762, in 
which he alludes to an exhibition of works of art being ‘a 
spectacle new in this kingdom,” At that time all persons 
seem to have been desirous to visit the show, so that the 
room was thronged with such multitudes as made access 
dangerous, and frightened away those whose approbation 


was most desired. Hence an admission fee of 1s. a head, 


The Cattaneo 


“THE re-hanging of the National Gallery has emphasised 

| the deficiencies of the nation in first-rate works by 
Van Dyck. But the acquisition of one of the famous 
portraits of the Cattaneo family, about which so much has 
been heard, helps to remove that reproach. ‘This keenly 


characterised bust portrait, showing both hands, of the 


the soon abandoned intention being to supplement from the 
resultant profits inadequate amounts paid by the public 
for excellent work. ‘The Free Society was composed of 
those who did not secede as malcontents after the inaugural 
exhibition of 1760. ‘Thus early were there divisions, and 
ever since there has been the same tendency. 

The Dictionary contains some great names. To the 
Society of Artists Reynolds sent thirty pictures between 
year before the foundation of the 


1760 and 1768, the 


Academy. (Gainsborough contributed between 1761-8, and 
in 1774 and 1783 sent a portrait and a couple of landscapes 
from Bath to the Free Society. Romney, never represented 
at the Academy, was a member of the Free 1763-9, and in 


Hogarth, 


1771-2 contributed to the Society of Artists. 


/ 
ho died in 1764, made his only public appearance as an 
His pictures 


W 
exhibitor at the Society of Artists in 1761. 
included the ‘Gate of Calais,’ 1749, which in 1895 was 
presented to the National Gallery by the Duke of West- 
minster; ‘The Lady’s Last Stake, 1758, for which Lord 
Charlemont paid him #100; and ‘Sigismunda,’ 1759, the 
work declined by Sir Richard Grosvenor, which eventually, 


Richard 


Wilson is another foundation member of the Academy who 


in 1879, was bequeathed to the National Gallery. 
sent for the nine years 1760-8. Side by side with artists 
of high standing there was work by all sorts and conditions 
of folk. 
hair” portraits and landscapes, several of the latter “ after’ 


Miss Mary Lane “ worked with a needle in human 


‘* \ Servant” was re sponsible for half-a-dozen 


miniatures, a child of seven for two frames of sketches, 


Claude 


boarding-school young ladies frequently contributed, and 
many examples of the needle-woman were accepted. ‘The 


main part of the Dictionary, indeed, suggests a host of 


interesting reflections. It 1s a quarry of fact ready te the 
hand of the romancist. Remarkably useful are the indices 
to the portraits exhibited at both Societies, of the names 


of owners of buildings, parks, etc., mentioned, and of 


horses, dogs, and other animals, whose names are given. 
Mr. Graves has a passion for reducing to a minimum the 


labour of others. No art library, whether private or public, 


is complete without this scrupulously-compiled Dictionary. 


Van Dyck. 


Marchese Giovanni Battista Cattaneo, measuring 30 by 


5 in., is a splendid example of Van Dyck’s brilliant 


to 


Genoese period. £13,000 was the sum paid for it. It 
has been hung as pendant to the beautiful portrait of Cor 
nelius van der Geest, one of the masterpieces of his first 


Antwerp period. 








“TT “HERE must be few critics wl 
sense ol ¢ al vagueness 
exhibitions of painting by 

chiefly, that technically there is no 

beautiful use of the medium, but 
genuine pleasure and interest 1n_ the 

t expressed. Ihe ardour and ci 
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' heightened and consistent sense of the beauty that greets 
the sight made sensitive to it. She learnt of Venice from 
Turner, but as her appreciation of his magic was based on 
her own acquired knowledge of the materials he transmuted 
to jewelled mist and shine, she has found her own Venice 
by right of her love for what she has learnt to see. 

So, too, of Holland, the country to which, as to Venice, 
love of water, of shipping, drew the artist’s sight. Her 
Dutch drawings cannot but recall the forcible art of Jacob 
Maris, so intimate to the homely beauty of the towns and 
waters of his native country. It is, however, by no imita- 
tion of effects, but by assimilation of something of the truth 
that he interprets that Miss Paterson has approached in her 
art to the Dutch painter’s image of Holland. 

Miss Paterson’s art proves its sincerity not least in its 
relationship to the art of these masters, but to consider it 


chiefly from that point of view would be to give an inco- 
} 


nas 


herent and partial impression. What she has painted 
been chosen for its appropriateness to methods of work, its 
appeal to a sense of colour and form, that are clear and 
individual. She is interested in a large impression, and 
has learnt to take a view of the scene as a unity. Het 
generalisations, however, are not conventional; they sum 
marise acts of observation. So though her work is broad, 
and free from insistence on the little chance things that 
attract sight not steadied to see the whole, it is of interest 


in its details. ‘These waterways of Venice and Holland, 





reflecting by day the city’s reality of daylight colour and 


form, the lights of house and street among the far lights 
Fish Market, Dordrecht. 


] 


of the stars, when house and sky and river are dark, are 


By Emily M. Paterson waters of traffic. ‘That aspect of them, in the gaiety that 

commerce wears on the waters of the Adriatic, or in the 

Painters in Watercolours—an honour not often bestowed on more sombre shapes of Dutch fishing-smacks or barges, 

women-—shows the estimation in which she is held in her is of appeal to Miss Paterson. The vessels ranged clos« 

own country, and in her native city of Edinburgh she is a by the quay-side, a grove of masis in the serene spaces of 

constant exhibitor in the watercolour-room, which is the the lagoons, the brightness of a single sail, are elements of 
peaceful antechamber to the exhibition of the Royal interest that she knows how to make pictorially valuable. 


Scottish Academy. 

It is not, however, to Edinburgh 
that she owes her training, nor, in- 
deed, can she justly be « lassed among 
watercolourists of the Scottish School, 
though in directness of method and 
simplification of impression she is 
with them, if not of them. ‘Turner 
watercolours in the National Gallery 
first attracted Miss Paterson from 
the use of oil-colours, and experi 
ments in using body colour in washes 
proved that she had found a true 
medium for her art. Nor is that 
clue to the medium best fitted for ex 
pression the only debt that Miss 
Paterson acknowledges to the English 
master. Studying, as she has always 
done, direct from nature, her own 
deepening love of water and sky, 
and her continued effort to express 


their changing aspects, brought her 





to Turner as the painter of Venice, 
an her to analyse his attitud 
d led her t inalyse hi ittitude Canareggio, Venice. 


é, ; 
towards nature as an Inspiration to a i 
t ! t By Emily M. Paterson 
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Miss Paterson has learnt well from admiration and from 


practice. Her watercolours in their freedom from triviality 
of sight and hand, their expressiveness of a well-chosen 
aspect ol reality, deserve to be considered as real utterances 
of perception, and appreciated for their directness and 
vigour. Art so founded and directed, whether it deals 


with one theme or with many, finds the appeal of something 


farther to be known, a new charm to be declared, where 


the dull or careless sight sees only the same uninspiring fact. 
In both Miss Paterson’s exhibitions her work stood the 
lack of interest. She 


test that infallibly reveals renewal of 


Art Sales of the 
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continues to find subjects within a subject that is, indeed, 


sight has the gift of 


inexhaustible, yet only to those whose 


ardour and the discipline of study. That is exactly what, 


in the main, is lacking in women’s art. It is as though 
they gained information at second-hand, instead of finding 
out the themselves, and using 


The 


various and well characterised aspects of 


meaning of something for 
their gift of expression to make that meaning plain. 
painter of these 
Dutch and Venetian waterways has found her own theme, 


and a genuine way of treating it Her art merits recognition 


on these grounds 


Season. 


I.— Pictures. 


rr 


~HERE have been few seers among those who have 


prophesied as to future money-values of works of art. 
When in 1848 Lord Hertford paid 4945 for Watteau’s 


‘Champs Elys¢es,) one of several fine examples in_ the 


princely Wallace collection, a critic of the day, remembering 


that seven decades earlier it had fetched but #260, declared 


that it would be the climax of imbecile judgment to say that 


such a picture was worthy of the sum. In every department 


of collecting this cry of exaggerated money-valuations has 


from time to time been raised. 


For instance, when a copy 


of the First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s Plays made 
116 gs. in 1818, Dibdin wrote of it as “ the highest price ever 
given, or likely to be given, for the volume.” Yet a far less 
good example fetched £3,600 in March last. With th 


accumulation of wealth by astute captains of commerce in 
America, in Canada, in South Africa and elsewhere, we have 
Mort 


over, as works of the first rank tend increasingly to pass 


not as yet, possibly, reached anything like the limit. 


from private bands into public museums 
ot the 


prominent citizens 
United States are, as a recognised duty, one after 
another giving or bequeathing their art treasures to the 
public—it is inevitable that competition shall increase and 
prices rise for those of less importance. Whata furore there 
would be were the 38 Angerstein pictures, including Titian’s 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ which cost the nation £57,000 in 


1824, or the 77 Peel pictures, for which £75,000 was 


paid in 1871, to come into the open market. In the 


absence of such noble assemblages, fortunately preserved to 
us in perpetuity, it is to be expected that on occasions geese 
are hailed as swans. On the other hand, prominent dealers 
have realised the necessity to fortify themselves with the 
knowledge accumulated by esthetic students during the past 
The chance of bargains in the auction- 


decade or two. 


rooms is thus very much reduced. A name counts for less, 
quality for more, than it used to do, In this country the 
auctioneer takes no responsibility. ‘The would-be buyer 
must form his own judgment. The plan has advantages 
over that operative in France, where the expert valuation 
system often offers no more than a nominal protection. 


(Juite recently in Paris many dubious works were passed as 


authentic, and so disposed of 


The most important single properties dispersed 


Christie’s during the seven months are as follows 





t I I 
Hon. Mrs. Jonn Ashley, deceas May 31 19 12,672 
Francis Baring, Norman Court May 4 O4 12,057 
Mrs. Lewis-H leceased April 2 os 11, QSI 
Wi n Im: eceast Tune 28 14 10,502 
Massey-M varing eceast Mar 1 e. eee 
April 13 185 10,524 
Sir Henry Bunbury July 5 3 if 
Duke of Fife, Duft House. |] ” 150 ) 
Lord Davey, ce \ 2 27 7 








The table demonstrates incontrovertibly that no private 
second rank has come under the 


the 


collection of the first or 


hammer. A feature of \shley dispersal was the sal 
for 2,850 gs. of two Guardis which in the 1860's cost # 1¢ 


Mr. 


many pictures acquired early in the nineteenth century by 


Francis Baring, of Norman Court, Salisbury, owned 


Mr. Charles Baring-Wall, these probably including a coupk 


to which no prominence was given in the catalogue, yet 


which, beginning at about 10 gs. each, made 6,300 gs. As 
the enormously wealthy widow of “Sam” Lewis, Mrs. 
Lewis-Hill, a sister of ‘* Hope Temple” the composer, was 


Her 


individuals were munificent. 


widely known. bequests to various charities and 
Mr. William 


long one of the pillars of the White Star Line. 


Imrie was for 
Two of the 
pictures in his sale, Rossetti’s ‘ Dante at the bier of Beatrice 

and Burne-Jones’ ‘ Tree of Forgiveness,’ seem at one time to 
have been intended for the National Gallery. The Massey- 
which fetched 


Mainwaring pictures, seven of 3,165 gs. 


against 877 gs. when last they occurred at auction, were with 
other possessions sold by order of the trustees, as the 
The Hon. W. F. B. 


Massey-Mainwaring, who as M.P. for Central Finsbury, 


result of a decision in the Courts. 


carried the resolution in the House of Commons for the 
opening of museums on Sunday, died on March rath, at 
the beginning of the series of sales. The three family 
portraits belonging to Sir Henry Bunbury had been in the 
time ago he sold to 


family since they were painted. Some 
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SOME RECORD-PRICED PICTURES 


1907 FORMER HIGHEST PRICES. 
Price Price 
Artist Work Gs. W ork Sale Date Gs 
' ‘ i {M ss West, 29 x 24 February 23 .... 1907 4,000 
(| Ve Chi xd’s Innocence,’ | ; : 
Lawren & 5,000 ee ' ‘. 13 wexpiredelmeyer) . 
(56x 44. 1828 )Charles Binny and two daughters, 93% x 714/90 €1! | 1907 £4,400 
{ Pastoral, 47 X 59 1857, Delawarr, . 
Gait oroug 2 +; ) a . &.700 The Market Cart, 47 xk 55 Gibbons 1804 1,500 
4 ' 425 gs.) landscape recor 7 : 
M use (Gi rt) lean de Carondelet. 164 134 > 700 | 1ueline de Bou . 1S II \pril 27 1001 2, 401 
Civ a1 Salv r Mundi, 28 I 2.600 
Vigee Le Br Luchesse de Piennes, 28 224. 1789 2.400 Lady in white muslin, 41 x 32 Lyne-Stephens 1895 2,250 
{St Jerome (?) 23 x 184 Metrop litan } 
el Grece Christ at Calvary, 64 x 38 1 ,.goo Museum, N,Y., paid out £7,000 for an> Hamilton 1SS2 320 
| example a year or tw | 
{Bad Company, IS x 234 Cost vendor| 
Jan Steer Interior with peasants, 22 173 1.600 , me De Zoete i885 «1, 360 
alle ' 000 Ss.) 
\ er Neer Moor river scene, 38 523 1,400 Frozen river s 21 25 Dean | i806 «1,17 
} 
MI . (orange hi ‘ ‘ ( cr I j i} rst pr e n P 1 1 * Mort ) 
\ \ r ( ) 
39 S2 ISso2 () S00 vs, | >* j (; ry 1594, t y ( i rey, 000 gs. | 


Nine pictures, other than portraits by British artists, the Hon. Lady Hotham. Landseer is reported to have 














made £25,147 1os., leaving 424,150 for the remaining ten said that if the public knew as much about art as he did 
by foreigners. Cynics of his day said that Lawrence was a they would never buy his pictures. No. 14 was one of the 
born billiard-player who also did a little painting, and not rare instances of late in which former valuations have been 
long ago a prominent London newspaper gravely announced ratified. No. 15 is by the Flemish artist Hendrik Bles, 
that the value of his pictures was decreasing. The exact called by the Italians “ Civetta,’ on account of the owl 
reverse of this is true. In Paris, where is the masterly which he often adopted as his monogram. It appears on a 
Angerstein group, Lawrence is ranked with Reynolds and tree in the present canvas. No. 16 was hidden away in an 
Gainsborough, and in this country his best pictures are Inimportant Monday sale, into which it was put by a dealer 
more and mere eagerly sought. A higher price was ex well versed in all that pertains to British art. Some dis- 
pected for No. 1, and no sooner had it been knocked down cover in parts of No. 19 the hand of Knewstub, Dunn, or 
than several astute judges regretted their lack of courags some other assistant of Rossetti. ‘The identity of No. 24 
Had it not been for some repainting, capable of being was discovered subsequent to the auction, through inscrip- 
cleaned off, No. 3 too, would, without doubt, have fetched tions on the back of the frame Eleazar Davy, High 
a good deal more. The foreground pool, by which the Sheriff of Suffolk in 1770, was probably a friend of Gains 
herdsman stands, images, as it were, the exquisite temper in yorough. El Greco’s power as an artist is now gaining 
which Gainsberough, the magician, worked. Though in swift and sure recognition. Senor Cossio of Madrid has 
the catalogue attributed to Amberger, there is no doubt published an exhaustive study of this remarkable painter, 
that the fine portrait, No. 9, 1s by Mabuse, and represents sculptor, architect, and wit, alluded to in 1570 by Giulio 
Jean Carondelet, the friend of Erasmus, who dedicated to Clovio as “a Candian vouth....a pupil of Titian,” whos« 
him an edition of ‘Saint Hilaire. No. 11 was sold at portrait of himself *‘amazes all the artists in Rome.” El Greco 
No. 1, Upper Brook Street, for many years the residence of is now accepted as one of the most authoritative evokers of 
TABLE OJ] FLUCTUATIONS, 
RIs! 
I erly S 
etet \ ri Pri 
\ Work Sale. , Sale Yea ‘ 

\. Van O \n Alchemist, 15 x 13 June 14 1, 3 MecIntos} 1857 50 

Cuy} Landscape with Portraits, 33 x StI R. K. Hodgsor ox Hargreaves 1873 220 

Canalet! Colleoni Monument, 22} x 384 Mainwaring ss Scarisbri 161 220 

Gi Belli Virgin and Saints, 324 x 47 April 27 7So Stokes 1853 160 

stern s Marchesa Guadagni, 49 x 40 k. K. Hodgs 750 Prince Napoleon 1872 110 

Verone Mars, Venus and Cupid, 184 1s} June 14 740 Lawrence 1830 11 

KF, ¢ e Comte de la M urque, 7 x 54 Mainwaring 72 Magnia I8o2 45 

Guardi Ruins of a Palace, 20 x 20 \shley 640 Morland 1863 56 

Matsys Louis XI. of France, 9 x 54 Mainwaring 600 Magnia I8g2 160 

£7,644 £1,593 

FALLS 
- Formerly S 

Artist. Work Sale " Sale Year. = 

N. Berchem Iwo Peasant Women, 12 x 17} Mainwaring So Scarisbri ISO! 300 

1). Maclise, R.A \lfred in Danish Camp, 48 x 56 Lewis- Hill 110 Bullock 1870 sso 

J. Linnell Flight into Egypt, 39 X 54 J. Hodgson 130 Orme 1887 950 

W. Etty, R.A. Circe, 39 X 65 .ewis- Hill 140 Gillott 1872 £600 

C, Stanfield, R.A Lago di Como, 28 X 43 (1838 Lewis-Hil 205 Wells 1890 1,060 

I. Leighton, P.R.A. Golden Hours, 30 x 48 Davey 250 Benzon 1SSo 1,100 

' _— | Denizens of the Highlands, 234 x 234) , 

Rosa Bonheur W. C. & : et March 9 420 Fowler 1800 735 

W. Collins, R.A The Skittle Players, 344 x 44 J. Hodgsor 510 Bolckow 1SSS 1,510 

I, Landseer, R.A Hunted Stag, 41 X II0 Lewis-Hil goo Walker . SSS 2.850 
£2,582 5 £10,107 15s 
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the spirit of Spain, where are most of his best worl hie 


only living artist on the table 1s Sir 


} } pars ine ¥ } , : > 
Dut the price 1s exceeded Dy that Of 2,0c S. paid 1n 1883 


by Mr. Holloway for the ‘ Casual Ward,’ now in the gallery 


at Egham. No. 33 looked quite a different 


picture 
having been in what is known as the sweating-box. 


} } 
te} | 
fetched 


Equal interest attaches, of course, to many works which 
lesser sums, ‘Hon. Mrs. William Fitz- 
} 


roy, 30 by 25 in., made 1,250 gs. ; *‘ The 


Hoppne rs 
seasons, 


ie 
‘ tt } 
Little Red 


30 in., a set of four by Pater, 1,250 gs.; Watts’ 
ata ' ,? - } ( ] ted ft 
Riding Hood, 5: by 26 in., afterwards presented to 


Birmingham by Mr. J. T. Middlemore, M.P., 1,250 gs. 


the Preston Gallery secured for 220 gs. his lovely ‘Genius 


of Greek Poetry, painted in 1878; Leighton’s ‘ Melittion, 
48 by 36 in., 1882, 1,2 us Millais’ ‘ Flowing to the 
River, 55 by 74 in., 1872, 1,050 gs.; a snow scene with 
figures, 47 by 70 in., by Fragonard, 1,000 gs Romney's 


} 


) by 39: in., an early example, 800 gs. 


‘ Mrs. 


Among drawings there 


Hansard,’ 4 


were a study in gouache by Daniel 


lady in white and 


water-colour, 


Gardner of a yellow dress, 7 iS. 


Israels Returning from Labour,’ 24 by 16 in., 


s60 gs., ten times as much as in 1888: an album with eight 
pen-and-ink views in Venice, by Guardi, 300 gs \part 
from Sir Luke Fildes, the following living arists may be 
named: Alma-Tadema, ‘ Pomona Festival,’ 12} by 204 in., 
Oc SP Seo and fe Roman Scribe,’ 21 by 15 in.. O os 
iwainst 325 gs. in 1896; Leader, ‘An April Day, 49 by 
83 in., 1887, a view of Whittingham Church, 500 gs 
Frank Dicksee, He Sp ria,’ 79 by $7 1n., 1557, j us 


William Maris, 


water-colour, 310 gs. 


‘Cattle in a Meadow,’ 15 by 22 in., in 


Previous auction-prices for works by a number of artists 


have during the season been eclipsed. The most not 


worthy of these appear on our tabular statement 
Hardly a week passes without some exemplification of 
| 


the ups and downs of the sale-room, and this no doubt 


increases the tendency to works of art as 


speculate in 


though they were Stock Exchange counters. A wise man 


buys, however, not for money-profit, but for zstheti« 


pleasure. <A few of the 


conspicuous fluctuations, in addi 


London Exhibitions. 


its abundance of picture exhibitions 


p July made but a slender show. Yet among the 
- - , , 
iate-opening exhibitions were some ol sufficient 
distinction to prevent the decrease in art corresponding to 
the decrease in numbers listinction is obviously a rel 
tive term It may signif no more than a Ca cit 1or 
thought-criticism, consideration of what is worth doing. and 


how it may fitly be done. 


needs greater qualities than those which only avoid the 
current commonplace of sight and ind, the result has 
value. The more abundant life, which is the possession 
of those who can draw to themselves the living truth of the 
forms of existence, has no need to shun the commonplace 
It shuns nothing, but assimilates and re-creates it. But 
that measure of lordship which serves all life by declaring 
its beauty is rare even in the great periods of art To-day 


art that is not contaminated by loose admiration, shams, 


tion to those indicated on the 1,400-gn, list, are given in 
the form of tables. 
exaggeration, 1s not so common that one would depreciat 


by insistence on its limitations, 
witness of those of the greater sig 


Hon, Nevill 


Alpine Club Gallery, are 


seeing 


Mr. Roger Fry and the Lytton, who held 


int exhibition at the painters 
of distinction. Mr. Fry's drawings always show their quality 
best when they are seen in numbers, and without the rivalry 


Hert 


were 


of lustier art. they fronted oil 


paintings by Mr 


Lytton, but to be seen by themselves. The indi 


viduality of Mr. Fry, managing conventions of colour and 


proprieties of technique that were the 
lacks 
than creates spontaneously. But in the deli 

‘The Moselle, in the 


‘Christchurch Library,’ in ‘ The 


resources of! Grirtin, 


was apparent. His work joviulness, it remembers 


wisely rather 


cate blue and white and green of 


Dovecote, 


solid dignit ol 


Bibury,” in ‘Elm Flowers,’ and several other drawings, 


reality has a representation as happy as it is wel 


pianned 





(Alpine Club. 


Frieze of Horses 


By the Hon. Neville S. Lytton 


2? «) 
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Mr. Lytton’s water-colours bear evidence of the influenc« 


of My 


hey are, however, by that reason less near to what is to 


Fry, the effect of his choice of a point of view, 


be freshly-discovered within this formula, and must rank 


below the skilful portrait drawings as expressions of the 
irtist alertness and clearness of sight. lhe presence ol 
hese drawings made the failures in his painted portraits 


the more puzzling. He looks at life in a face, and his 


drawings represent it. His paintings, always vividly planned, 


and with accessories of precise quality, are singularly inani 


} 


mate. ‘The faces and gestures are rigid, and the deadness 


of the light increases the effect of petrifaction coloured 
Yet the work is interesting. It is particular in knowledge, 
ind the conception has urgency. In decorative pieces sucl 


as the ‘ Three Graces, Mr. Lytton shows that he is inten 


nal in the lifeless surfaces of his portrait faces. Her 
he modelling 1s allowed to take the light, a dim, vet 


gleaming light, and the 


composition, with the exception of 
one constrained head, is rhythmic. 

Mr. Frank Mura, who showed charcoal drawings and 
| whose 


landscapes in oil at Messrs. Obach’s, is an artist work 


ains steadily in content and construction. At first sight 
paintings make less appeal than the rich and vigorous 
drawings, but his work in both mediums has 


ness. Th 


irther examination to bs 


night 


brilliance of the charcoal drawings proves on 


t ) 


sustained DY assurance oi tone, 


clure, balance, by Graughtsmanship that can be particular 


Passing 


me reile ssl\ ished 


Pe I SSI N ~ ‘Dye luge Ms 


NX [CHOLAS 
4 in the Louvre a 


lew weeks avo OV a yrocers 

ssistant- thus he resolved to bring shame on his parents 
ia ] ] } } } +} ¢ 

vho, he said, had neglected him nas been in the collection 


period. It was valued at 15,000 francs 


during the Restoration. 


the Empire, at 12 Theophile 


Gautier wrote: “ Nothing is equal to the cold and ghastly 
horror of this black picture; it is impossible to bring out 
1 greater effect with more simple means.” 


| | \LF his life and half his genius Whistler gave to 
Dr. Edmund Gosse asked the question at a meeting of the 
Whistler Memorial 
Night, too, the 


the humble 


London, and what did London give him back ?” 


Fund, Whistler, the discoverer of 


was, discoverer of Chelsea, of the river, of 


buildings that become noble in the twilight. 
Chelsea is the right place for the symbolical figure upon 


} 


which Rodin is at work. 


crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ‘‘the heart or the 


he 
vreal 


fitting place for the bronze bust by M. Auguste Rodin of his 


city he loved well and sang of nobly,” is a 


friend the late William Ernest Henley (1906, p. 33). ‘The bust 
is enclosed in a white marble frame designed by the famous 


French § si ulptor, and executed by Mr. John ‘Tweed. M. 


1 


Rodin was himself unable to be present when it was unveiled 


ourth anniversary of the poet’s death, but in a letter 


his art 


he bore testimony to Henley’s encouragement of 


meeting about 188 


y 


The 


spaciousness of his oil-paintings contain refined definition 


and remain broad, as ‘ The Rest’ shows. breadth and 


The mud-flats of Essex have given him some passages of 


finely gradated colour, and the big canvases ‘ Loading the 


Hay-barge,’ and ‘ Repairing the Barge,’ if at first they seem 


empty compared with the small, earlier * Essex Farm,’ rich 
in the full growing green of the meadows, the strength of 
trees, show greater power of construction than this or 


the ‘Storm, Heybridge, another vivid and admirable small 
landscape 

lhe small group of pictures by Paul Maitland, shown at 
Mr. W. 
fashion than the 
Mr. Maitland 


days, of the uncrowded river, as he would not 


Yet his is a 


another 
Mura. 


MIsty 


hb. Paterson’s gallery, were interesting in 


Mr. 


London of 


solid, unspeculative art of 


London, the veiled 


sees 
have seen it 


perceptive talent, and has 


itself in delicate response to the pensive London of 


damp weather, or when the winter grey 


} 


. , 
nat foretelis the return of colour, or, ag 


and fullness of Summer are near] 


South Front, Kensington Palace, uses a pale red of th 
distant buildings as a flush of colour in a scheme of shy 
+ } sch ] ] } ’ 
reauty he very accomplished, largely designed and 


Madelein 
Crawford's 


Holland 


nandled water-colours of flowers by Madam 


Lemaire at Messrs. ‘Tooth’s, Miss Susan 


etchings Ol 


Germany and 


Scotland, pictures 


at the Brut yn Galleries, were 


Events. 


F Millais’ ‘ Ruling Passion,’ which has been pu 
( ) chased by the Glasgow Corporation for £ 1,¢ 
Ruskin wrote: ‘1 have never seen any work of modern 
art with more delight and admiration.” He thought it 


the finest picture of its kind painted in our day, whether for 


management of colour. Out of deferenc: 


sentiment or tor 
le was altered to 


to a not too literate public, the original tt 


The 


twenty of Millais’ pictures, sat for the principal figure, and 


Ornithologist.. T. O. Barlow, the engraver of about 


one of the listening boys is a son of a former chaplain to 


the House of Commons. ‘The picture was a commission, 
but it remained on Millais’ hands owing to a somewhat 
fanciful objection, and he expressed the hope that if ever it 
passe d out of the possession ol his family it would go to a 
public gallery. ‘The wish has beén fulfilled. 


“THE Scottish Modern Arts Association lost no time in 
| the 

whose personnel is not disclosed, purchased from the last 

the Institute Mr, E. A. 

‘Shadowed Pastures’ (catalogue price # 420), which obtained 


| Mr. E. A. Hornel’s 


a gold medai at 
‘Sea-shore Roses’ (catalogue price #/500)—“ E, A.” 


getting to work. selection sub-committee, 


exhibition at Glasgow Walton’s 


Munich in 1906, and 
seem to 


be fortunate initials, and from the Royal Scottish Academy 
Mr. James Paterson’s ‘ Edinburgh’s Playground’ (catalogue 
Mr. S. J. 
Phe 


pictures which 


“200), and Pe ploe’s still-life study (cata- 


“~ 


price va 
| 
1O2 


O Association has as yet no perma- 


ue price £10) 


The it has purchased during 


been lent for eight or 


first year of activity, have 











PASSING 


nine months to the fine galleries in 


hereafter it 1s proposed 


International Exhibition of 1908. The Glasgow ¢ orpora 
tion bought from the Institute Mr. James Kay’s large Clyde 
picture lhe Launch of the Lusitania’ (catalogue price 
#,500), Mr. William MacBride’s ‘Sheep-dipping, River 
De (catalogue price £150), which attracted ce u 
Gallery Il. at the 1906 Academy, two flower pieces by 


Park and ‘] Botaniste, by Mr. Edmu 


one there pass 1nto the silence 


( by 
formed living links with tl 
kor 


Re ynolds 


1€ great past \ 


instance, Lady Colomb, the daughter of Su 


rand-nephew, inherited many most inte 


relics of tl enth century maste She was de 


ty refer 
> Cl, 


Joshua’s eldest 


f Britisl 


who married 


Palmer, of Torrington 
“TJ “HE vital question to artists about the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1s as to whether, under it, models 
rank as servants In this connection it w e rememberes 
that the father of Miss Sidda she lay in a large b fille 
Vitn vater for Miullais’ famous Oph l ( me #5 
from the artist because, owing to negligence of the heating 
lam] S ( water got cold in Miss s1a { 
contracted a) ness lhe matter was compr sed by 
Milla paying the doctor's By the way e only 
niature eve paintes ssetti was of this la who 
eC 1h S \ ¢ 
R. HARRY QUILTER, the well-known cr n 


who qaied ( 


CONNOISSeuUr, 


who crossed swords with Whistler 


at arms is too well known to be quoted. For t 
critic of 7 ri , and later of 7 Spectator ( 
for many years in London, and contributed to t 

of O Painters from 1884. He was, too, a \ 

writer, among his works being a Life of Giotto (1879 
volume of poems. A man of abounding energy, h¢ 
time to collect pictures and objects of art, a nun 


which were dispersed last year, the 302 picture-lots 
£8,132, and the objects of art £6,249 


a 
t | died, on July 12th, in his native co 


He 


had 


wall, but he 


Perthshire. ly little 
h he 


was comparative 
regularly t 


‘Full 


thoug sent o Burlington Hous 


Moon and Spring 


1877, until his big landscape 


1904. ‘Those who watch the drifting straws of the 
\cademical knew that election to Associateship 
swiftly follow. The next year he was an Associate ; 
1906 his large canvas, ‘ Birnam Wood,’ was bought 


Chantrey Trustees for 41,500. ‘Ina Fog, an 


udy of horses, a donkey, and a 


Stl 
ar bought 


} O YS. Mr. F: 


son had two canvases in this year’s Academy: a cl 


Common, Devon, in 1897, was 1n that 


yi 


nation by the Chantrey Trustees for 


istic ‘The Pilchard Season,’ ht 


masonry-crowned heights of ‘ Dark ‘lintage 


atmosp!| 


ing in Gallery ILI., an 


( 


\I R. DAVID FARQUHARSON, A.R.A., had spent 
1 number of the painting years of his life i rn 


unt 


was awarded the cove ted place ol honour in Gall ry II] 


va) 


y ol 


known in London, 


Since 


ck 


, 
rn 


world 


W 


ai 


man, painted on 


Ould 


1d mn 
+} 

Y Lile 
eric 


{ it 
} 
ubhar 
junal 
ractel 
1 ¢ 

1d, Lilt 
} 
stars 


EVENTS. 





Rickya 
By 


N.Z 


Adelaide Gallery 


n the nig heaven, nig SCA l 
I oh stec rocks 


\I THEOBALD CHARTRAN., who died 
‘ the age o! hitv-eignht, was a \ 
Pari ast 


York as in 


twely 


nve or six mt ths } \merica pa 
mass a con aera le IO! i 
Roosevelt, and one ot the te Pop 


is best known works. 


1877 won the Prix de Ri which 
»artisuic Gdevelopme 
= 
ROM the New Jea ind inter 
4 
nas been Dought Dy the autl 
Gallery a characteristic winter yil | 
, >. ] } 
he Rickvard (above) W cn mé 
having been hung in Gallery IX 


r 
] ? 
peen 


which hi 


Art by 


pres 


son 


met 


\rt-Collections Fund, is a most we 
hibited at Burlington House in 109 
miration. Morris Moore was the life 


and iared a studio together 


the \ s| 


connotlsseur and collector, 


the beautiful little panel 
Carré at the 
‘Morris Moore Raphael 


anim 


, ¢ 
) 


os | 
the sation 


ited discussions, whi 


ress ‘ 
ré $. S 


missions and columns in the p 


res in the National 


pictu 


enthusiastic admirer of the genius of Alfred Stevens, 
he has characterised as_ the most niversally ¢ 
artist England has produced,” has in his keeping 


bank, besides a splenc 1d 


beautiful ‘ Mrs. Collman,’ the circul 


} +} 
ind nis Mo wMey,’r, 


rd 


George Clausen 


is We known 
e years he ha 
nting society ( 


A.R.A 


July at 
I New 


are amon 
under Cabane nda in 
has olten proved fatal 
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onal Exhibition ther 


y Mr 


(,eorge Clausen, 
ny WI remember as 
I the Royal \cademy 

\lfred Stevens (1902, 
ented to the National 
nbers of the National 
lcome addition. Ex 
1 it won universal a 
long friend of Stevens, 
n Rome. He was a 
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Marsyas,’ which hangs 
ind is known as _ the 
o he took part the 
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Special ‘‘ Celtic” design for the Greenmount Spinning Co 


By Phil. J. Woods 


The Irish International Exhibition. III. 


~URROUNDED by the many things that make an I'he quality of the linen and lace goods especially is very 
. Exhibition agreeable, it is difficult to point to one good, and the work shown deserved and received particular 
section and say it has exceptional interest to attention. ‘The extent of the poplin industry is very wide, 
visitors. In the case of the Dublin Exhibition, however, 
on inclined to say that the 


island prove specially attractive. 


a 


few 


lOns, 


in 


Exhibition should gain new customers throughout the world. 


th 
Lilt 


[re] 


land, and the firms 


and is necessarily in the hands of those who can organise 
industries associated 


with th factories ; but it 


In spite of the fact that 


if 


is not so with the 


lace work, and it is 
well-known manufacturers d 


pleasant to find how much natural ability is hidden in the 
lo not show their produc- 


odd corners of the land, far away from schools and the 
enterprise has drawn out some of the best work orthodox artistic influences. This d 


department of home 
that have taken 


part in the 
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Carrickmacross Appliqué Blouse 





Lace Gown Crochet Hat, Carrickmacross Appliqué Fan, and 


Empire Crochet Robe 


Work shown by the Royal Irish Industries Association, Dublin 
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Fichu in Tambour Limerick Lace 


Made at Mrs. Vere O'Brien's School, Limerick 


production, so important in the Irish national life, is being 
fostered by those who are alive to the instinctive skill of the 
peasant classes, in working with delicate and beautiful 
materials, Sometimes there may be an element of charity 
in the negotiations, but the workmanship is none the worse 
for that, and it is instructive to see in the present Exhibition 
how widespread is the desire to maintain the good 
character of the national work. ‘The few illustrations which 


} 


we have been tempted to give will give some idea of the 





Part of Tambour Lace Flounce 


Designed by Mrs. Vere O’Brien, worked by Mary Kenna 


importance ot present-day craftsmanship in Ireland, not 
only in the factory, but in the home. 





Lace Work from Limerick. Crochet Coat. 


Made at Mrs. Vere O'Brien's School. Shown by the Royal Irish Industries Association. 
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Dining-room of the Georgian Period, and Bedroom in the Adam Style 
Constructed and shown at the Dublin Exhibition by Thomas Dockrell, Sons & Co 
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Saint Cecily 
(By permission of C. C. Wakefield, Esq 
By E. Reginald Frampton 


Mr. E. Reginald Frampton. 
By Rudolf Dircks. 


A 


“HE Pre-Raphaelite movement was a movement of this aim was, Mr. Ruskin says, “to paint nature as it was 

young men with high ideals. It was particularly around them, with the help of modern science. he 
movement was that 
] 


its promoters were painters Of such strong perst nal tenden 


a movement of ideas. Its initiators believed paradoxical element, perhaps, in the 


strenuously in their mission, in themselves, and they wer 


In cies that, while influencing 


sufficiently sincere to insist upon being taken seriously each other. as was undoubted], 


pendulum, the case, they could only end in following the direction 


art, as in other matters, there is the swing of the 
of their own genius, which overleapt the restrictions of a 


an inevitable moment of reaction against prevailing ten 


dencies. ‘The Pre-Raphaelites provided the great artisti considered formula. The influence of the movement has, 
beration nevertheless, been considerable, not only among artists but 


reaction of the nineteenth century, and in seeking liber: 
art. William Morris and Burne-Jones 





from the conventional sentiment and prettiness of the mid among patrons of 
three were among the fi converts, 


Victorian epoch, they found it necessary to go back 
their aims \nd ment and choice 


It affected both the treat 


title suitable to lhe ancient myt ogy was 


centuries or so to finda 


(OCTOBER, 1907. 


/ 
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WALLS OF HOLY TRINITY CHVACH 

| BESSBOROVGH GARDEN: 

E- REGINALD FRAMPTON. 1 UPPER CHEYINE ROW 
CHELSEA sw | 





Design for proposed Decoration of Holy Trinity Church, Bessborough Gardens 


re placed by the legends of the Morte d’Arthur and those 


of early Christianity. Possibly its most important phase 


has been its decorative phase; from painting “nature as 


it was around them” the artists evolved ideas which spread 
from the picture on the easel to the walls of our public 


buildings, private houses, and churches. Morris and 


By E. Reginald Frampton 


Burne-Jones are the great protagonists of this tendency, 
Never, 


perhaps, in the history of the English Church, for example, 


which has secured an established popularity. 


has so much attention been paid to mural decoration as 


during the last thirty years. The temper, the imaginative 


approach, of these artists fitted them particularly for 





Study for Sir Bors (p. 291) 
By E. Reginald Frampton 





Study for Sir Perceval (p. 291) 


By E. Reginald Frampton. 
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devotional undertakings of this kind. And among the later 
recruits, we take it, is Mr. E. Reginald Frampton. 
Mr. Frampton, although still a young man, has carried 


out many important decorative schemes, both secular and 


ecclesiastical. Ihe general character of his work would 
seem to fit him especially for church decoration. His 
schemes are well-conceived, harmonious, dignified and 
strictly decorative; he indulges in no “ optical tricks, 


and always recognises that the work of the mural painter 
is supplementary to the structural conditions of the building 
on which he is engaged and the 


purpose of the architect. 


His wall paintings (for which he uses a copal medium) 


f 


at All Saints’ Church, Hastings, recently complete 


ciently indi ate his metnoad, There he deals with the north 
and south walls of the chancel. Benedict nnia opera 
suggests the 5] rit LLicvorT which forms the then of the 
whole composition (p. 294) ‘Twelve life-size figures awn 
‘ illy w tomical ar decorative skill, form frieze 
‘ either wa syn St e praise of ‘ Flood and Seas 
The Stars of Heaver Green Things,’ ‘ Fowls of tl \i 
and the other Works necessary to complete the ego! 
Svmmetry ol desig! a nee of colour, am dec rative 
treatment of the levels, are preserved throughout I} 


draperies are composed with appreciation of form and 


movement, and the spiritual quality of each figure is simply 
expressed, At the Church of Saint Michael and All Angels 


at Rushall Mr. Frampton has decorated the whole of the 


walls of the north and south transepts, and the space abovs 


} 


the chancel arch, with an elaborate scheme suggested by 


the words, “To Thee all angels cry aloud.’ lhe space 
above the chancel arch is devoted to thirteen figures of 


glorifying angels, while the panels of the transepts depict 


the Trees of Knowledge and Life, whose flowing branches are 
laden with emblematical fruit. The groups of angels above 
the Trees are an extension of the same symbolic idea; and 
figures beneath the 


the four large branches represent the 


] 


four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael and Uriel, The 


prevailing colour of the background is azure blue, and with 


this are blended shades of yellow, faint red and rose-orange, 


and the general effect is heightened by the gold nimbi of 


Here, as at Hastings, Mr. Frampton’s design 1s 


perfectly in harmony with the architectural features of the 
buildin Mr. Frampton’s scheme for St. Paul’s Church, 
Southampton, ‘St. Paul preaching at the Golden Gate at 


Athens’ is more definitely pictorial, but the character of 


1 work 1s sufficient t indicate that he does not 





The Passage of the Holy Grail from England to Sarras 


By E. Reginald Frampton 
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te pictorial and decorative treatment. Possibly 


clisassociate 
one of the most imaginative of Mr. Frampton’s designs 1s 
that in which he has had a perfectly free hand in the choice 
The space above the chancel 


Memorial at Birstall 


f his subject and colour. 
arch was selected for the Battye 
(Church, and the artist’s choice of text, “ Praise Him in the 
Firmament of His Power,” is realised in the figure of the 
seated Majesty, encircled by the gradually widening lines of 
the Firmament, on whose outer rim, completing the radia 
tions from the central figure, are groups of singing angels. 
Holy Church, 


In the proposed decoration of lrinity 


The Annunciation 


By E. Reginald Frampton. 


Bessborough Gardens (p. 290), the figures in the spandrels 


represent the writers of the New Testament, inspired by the 
between the 


attending angels: and the spaces above, 
clerestory windows, are occupied by angels with various 
choral instruments. ‘The colour scheme for this decoration 
is particularly rich and varied. In secular work we may 
note Mr. Frampton’s design for a frieze which runs along 
the four walls at Waddington Hall, Yorkshire. Family 
history decided the choice of subject, ‘The Battle of St. 
Albans.’ 


S( yidic rs ol 


The charging knights in armour and the foot- 


the contending forces provide an animated 
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Design for Wall-painting in All Saints’ Church, Hastings 


By E. Reginald Frampton 
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Study of Drapery. Study for Head of an Angel. 


By E. Reginald Frampton By E. Reginald Frampton. 
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Cartoon for Decoration at Hastings (p. 294 


By E. Reginald Frampton 


composition, which both in colour and design suggests th 
effect Of tapestry 

It is not one of the least interesting phases of modern 
life that it is still possible, here and there, to find, amid its 
noisy transitions, the turbulence of ideas and “ movements,” 
a quiet corner like Mr. Frampton’s studio, and an artist 
working very much in the spirit and method of the early 
Christian painters. Nothing is more outside the quick 
competitive temper of the prevailing modern spirit; and 
nothing 1s more in harmony with the spiritual beauty of the 
world of romance, imagination and symbolism in which 
Mr. Frampton’s art lives. Its inspiration is the inspira- 
tion of method and careful realisation; it is sedulously 
wrought to the smallest, but never indifferent, detail ; and 
in contrast to some modern tendencies, the accessories do 
not burden, by over-emphasis, the decorative conception as 
a whole. This decorative precision, this considered 
manipulation of the décor is, we feel (and there is of cours¢ 
the association of earlier art to help us), in harmony with the 
type of subject, with Saint Cecily or Saint Dorothea, or any 


of those early Christian maidens who walked so serenely 





Studies for ‘The Annunciation’ (p. aga 


By E. Reginald Frampton 





Cartoon for Decoration at Hastings (p. 294 


By E. Reginald Frampton 








2900 


incidents of the Arthurian legend, and here the feeling may 


] 





the path of martyrdom; and it is not 


be in a measure due to the literary presentment of Malory 


and the early chroniclers. 


In ‘The Annunciation ’ 
of reverence and devotion is obviously the higher purpose of 


the picture; and in ‘The Passage of the Holy Grail from 4 


England 


figures of the angels are in keeping with the spirit of the \ 
subject, with the intent figures of Sir Galahad, Sir Bors, 
and Sir Perceval, although they may not form part of the 


chronicled tradition. In St. Cecily (p. 


a precise 


lennyson 


in which the full, poetic beauty 





to Sarras’ (p. 291), the symbolic and guiding 


and sympathetic interpretation of the lines of 


‘Or, in a clear wall’d city on 


Near gilded organ pipes, her hair 


} 


Wound with white roses, slept 


An angel look’d at her.” 





Drapery Study 


(p. 292), the simple expression 


289), have we not 


Saint Cecily; 


is apprehended pictorially ? 





By E. Reginald Frampton 
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Study for ‘ Isabella 


By E. Reginald Frampton 


‘Navigation’ (see plate) is a large composition, entirely) 
symbolic, in which the artist suggests in the large central 
figure, seated on a rock, rising from the “ illimitable” sea, 
with its quadrant of ancient type and other insignia of the 
sailor's office, the magnificence and power of the scienc: 


by 


and art of navigation; the symbol is carried further 
the uplifting veil above the figure, suggesting the gradual 
unfolding of the mystery of the earth’s design. In this, as 
in many other pictures of Mr. Frampton’s, the prevailing 
tone colour is blue, here graduating in tints to a faint 
purple. 

Mr. Frampton, born in the seventies, was a contemporary 
of Aubrey Beardsley at Brighton Grammar School (where, 
at the school-play, Beardsley designed the programme and 
Mr. Frampton the scenery). Later, he worked for seven 
years, after the older fashion of the apprenticeship of artists, 
in the studio of his father. Mr. Frampton advocates this 
sort of training, where the student is brought into contact, 
and in a measure helps, with actual work in a state of 
progress. All his tendencies being in the direction of 
decorative art, he then spent some time in Italy and 
France studying examples. In his wall paintings he makes 
himself throughout responsible for the whole work, from the 
preparation of the wall surface to the final care for the 
preservation of the painting; and if an artist uses a simple 
palette—so as to avoid as far as possible the chance of 
chemical disintegration from the employment of many 
colours—and gives proper attention to the condition of the 
wall surface before he begins his work, and to the protection 
of the painting afterwards, Mr. Frampton sees no reason 
why mural decoration in this country should not be 


permanent. 











Achill 





A Village at dusk, with peat smoke rising. 
By W. Monk, R.E 


Island. 


By Alfred Yockney. 


JOSTER-LED visitors to this Cote d’Emeraude or 
that (¢ t ‘ th 


te d’Azur on the Continent, advise their 
friends to travel southwards across the Channel to 
see the colours that make the heart glad. No second 


Yet, westward, in then 


recommendation seems necessary 
own realm these travellers could live on coasts of equa 


lue skies can be seen even better over 


splendour, where b 
the sea, and where the waters that wash the mountain sides 
indeed emerald. ‘To the Connaught coast, and particu 
lover of seas« ape Deauly 


| t} 


larly to the Island of Achill, the 
It has been said that the scenery of the West 


should go. 
of Ireland cannot be surpassed by any views that the world 
has to show elsewhere, and the fact seems indisputable on 
Achill. This home shore is at a greater distance from 
London than are the strands of the favourite Continental 
resorts, but as Billingsgate is fed from it the journey is no 
very formidable. 


What Kilkee was to Lord Tennyson, Achill is to the 


living Poet Laureate. Mr. Alfred Austin has written in 
praise of the Island, and his impressive words suggest tl 

inspiration of the plac It is said that Sir John Franklin, 
before starting on his last and fatal expedition, pronounced 


the cliff of Croaghaun to be the grandest sight he had ever 


met with in all his travels Another enthusiast has called 


Achill the British Madeira, and there can be no doubt that 


most visitors depart with similar thoughts of approvai 


sea trom the 


It is always a pleasure to approach the 


4 
land. ‘There is something stimulating in the thought that 


} 


soon the means of transit must be changed or the journey 


stopped altogether. The air, too, is more invigorating and 


the light more luminous. We feel as though we hav 


reached the edge of a wood, and are passing into the 


spaciousness of the country. So, when the traveller crosses 


the Sound and touches the earth of Achill he begins to enjoy 


the fascination of the Island. There 1s an undeniabk 


quality in the air, and, mapless, compassless, or blind, the 


visitor could not fail to detect the presence ol the ocean. 
] 


He has kept company with the sheltered waters of Clew 


> 
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Bay for some miles, but the unenclosed Atlantic offers a 


stronger friendship and demands the best affections of the 
stranger. 

\bout the western boundary of County Mayo dwells the 
spirit of romance : not the fleeting human romance of the 
story-book, but the fierce clamorous encounter of Nature. 
There the sea pays court to the land with all the irrational 
sentiments of youth, there at every new tide the majestic 
rocks waters. For 


proudly discourage the advancing 


centuries this one-sided affair has gone on, and in spite of 


denials, the sea still seeks kinship with the land. But there 
can be no affinity between the two elements. 
Achill is worn with continued resistance, but its heart is 
intact and resolute. On the face of the land the story is 


written. ‘The fantastic profile of the coast shows the effects 


} 


of anxiety as unmistakably as the furrow on the brow of a 
sorely-tried human being. 
Moun 


tains, shapely and picturesque, blot out the further objects. 


On Achill the sighting is comparatively close. 


But mountains, if obstacles in the way of distance-views 
from the level, are also pedestals from which the active 
traveller can better see the fulness of the earth. Croaghaun 
is the highest in the group, and, as it is only just over two 
thousand feet high, it can be climbed by most people. Not 
easily perhaps, for the going is bad towards the finish, but 
the summit is so accessible and the panorama so remarkable 


that it 1s surprising to find that few visitors attempt the 


he body of 





The Minaun Cliffs 
By W. Monk, R.E 


excursion. The reward justifies the adventure. Along the 


coast we go, through the villages of Keel and Dooagh, and 


past Keem Bay, from whence come the Achill diamonds 


Then upwards over the springy turf and heather until 


progress is made slower by the innumerable 


blocks ot stone, 


confound the rising path-seeker. 


presence of 
which may instruct the geologist, but which 
The way is rough, and thi 
traveller will soon wish he were on the adjoining cliff wit! 
the coastguard’s water-barrel at hand. By a series of jumps, 
and not by walking, 
There, 


foot-firm, for it 1s a tempestuous spot, and the result of a 


the platform at the top is reached. 


if it happens to be a windy day, the visitor must be 


bias would be serious. 

Open the country is, and the shore is more open, but 
there is no openness to equal that round the top of a seaside 
mountain. On Croaghaun many hours may be spent profit 
ably. From it the distance-between is full, whether the 
view is toward the land or the water, and the sense of space 
is bewildering. A feeling of bird-like freedom exhilarates 
the « limber, and ere he descends he will be pledge d to the 
preservation of all such natural scenery. Across Clew Bay 
is regal Croagh Patrick, governing the other heights and 
forming a mighty landmark. Clare Island appears to be a 
stately sea-monster churning the water into foam. Closer 
are the Minaun Cliffs, nobly chiselled, and below is the 
patchwork of ground, cultivated and waste, which tells of a 


struggle for a living. Conical Slievemore overshadows the 
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little village of Dugort, and Blacksod Bay is seen to the 
best advantage. Ina few years a service of transatlantic 
leviathans may cause an alteration to that place of beauty, 
but, at present. the bay is the haunt only of the patrolling 
men-of-war and the fishing-boats that give character to the 
scene. From this height shipping is specially effective, and 
nautical affairs press on the memory. This was one of the 


points, and Cape Clear was the other, between which the 


famous Admiral Sir E. Thornbrough directed the Fortune 


frigate, and the .Sfer& sloop of war, to cruise in chase of the 
American privateer /ox in 1813. Past this headland, 
towards the fatal Blaskets, came the remnant of the Spanish 
Armada, gradually decreasing in strength with every assault. 
It must have been a grand sight, but in some ways a 
melancholy one, from the hills of Achill. Watching the 
target practice and the manceuvres of modern battleships 
in mimic warfare, the traveller's imagination will direct his 
thoughts to the days when those stately sailing ships crept 
gallantly by, and compelled the admiration of the old-time 
visitors to Croaghaun. ‘Then, too, the cliffs were brightened 
and enlivened by bird life, now to some extent extinct. 
But civilization has taken off only the most raw edge, 
and the surroundings are as wild and simple as can be 
desired. 

The early morning freshness lasts all day in Achill, It is 
a rare tonic. The atmosphere is undoubtedly one of the 
features of the Island. ‘The haze and the clouds over the 


sea form into fairy mountains, and the lights of the day are 
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Keel Village. 
By W. Monk, R.E 


gilt-edged. In the evening the blue peat smoke rises over 


the villages and mingles with the mists against the dark 
mountains, making on the landscape a tremulous purple 
smudge that could be matched on no palette or canvas 
Such an effect enthrals the artist and the nature lover. 
When on the island the visitor is not only in one of the 
most beautiful places in the kingdom, but he is out of the 
present world and back in an earlier age. The wigwams of 
a past century still do duty as dwelling-houses, and there is 
a glamour over the meanest occupations of the inhabitants. 
The costumes of the workers and some of the work itself 
will be new and interesting to the stranger. He is among 
primitive people and the undisturbed serenities of nature. 
He is cooled by the bracing air and enchanted by the 
green seas, the golden sands, the brown rivers, the blue 
Achiil has had its 
famines and calamities, and it has been heard of more for 


Yet, above 


skies, the grey and spangled mountains. 


its troubles perhaps than for its attractions. 
belauded provinces, it possesses qualities which satisfy the 
holiday-maker who can take pleasure in simple surroundings. 
There, if anywhere, the open-air life can be enjoyed. 
Creature comforts are better provided for at Dugort than 
in many English resorts. There are two excellent hotels 
there. One of them was built on the sands to disprove the 
proverb, and its situation is as delightful as its construction 
is sound. ‘There is a jetty for boating, fishing, and bathing 
purposes, and swimming has a new charm in the transparent 


waters of the bay. 























Croaghaun Mountain 


By W. Monk, R.E 





Moyteoge Head and Coastguard Station 
5 . 4 





By W. Monk, R.E 
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lhe railway stops at Achill Sound. Perhaps this is the 
reason why there is such a pleasant sense of detachment 
from affairs when on the island. The lack of the line 
certainly ensures quietness for the visitor who walks or rides 
from the station to Dugort. The island seems to attract 


the more refined of travellers. It needs, possibly, the 


cultured artistic eye to appreciate all the beauties of this 


HE duties hitherto undertaken by the Board of 

Trustees for Manufactures in Scotland were revised 
under the National Galleries of Scotland Act. The trustees 
for the National Galleries of Scotland as from April rst 
are Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmichael, Chairman, Sir John 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir James Guthrie, Mr. James Murray, 


M.P., Mr. John Ritchie Findlay, and the Lord Provosts of 


Edinburgh and of Glasgow. As the Curatorship of the 
National Gallery became open to other than R.S.A.’s, Mr. 
Robert Gibbs retired after twelve years of service. His 
place has been taken by Mr. James L. Caw, who since 1895 
has been Curator of the Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh. 
The two posts are thus merged. Mr. Caw, born at Ayr in 
1864, was first trained as an engineer, and later studied art 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. He is well known as a writer 


and an authority on art. 
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Clare Island in a Storm. 


By W. Monk, R.E. 


part of Nature’s plan. Several painters have “ discovered ” 
the island, and have recorded their impressions of it. Mr. 
Alexander Williams, R.H.A., enjoys a good reputation both 
for his pictures and for his knowledge of Irish birds, and the 
works of Mr. W. H. Bartlett are equally well-known. The 
water-colour drawings by Mr. Monk, also, must be considered 


among the best interpretations of the splendid scenery. 


i ee National Art Union is a much more useful 
organisation than it 


last eighteen months it has received 


is generally known to be. 
During the over 
four million subscriptions of a penny each and upwards, 
and has distributed no fewer than eighty thousand prizes. 
Mr. G, A, Hay, of Johannesberg, secured for a few pence 
three interesting works from the New English Art Club. 
They were Mr. Mark Fisher’s radiant ‘ Afternoon,’ which 
he intends to present to the Gallery about to be formed in 
Mill,’ 


Purchases to the 


the mining capital; Professor Fred Brown’s ‘The 
and ‘On the Beach,’ by Mr. W. 


£3,000 were made by an Art Union at the 


Gore, 
total value of 
Glasgow Institute this year. The works chosen included 
Mr. George Houston’s able ‘ Frost and Snow,’ Mr. A. K. 
Brown’s ‘Winter Twilight,’ a flower piece by Miss Perman, 
and ‘ After Many Years,’ by the talented Mr. Ogilvy Reid. 



































Art Sales of the Season. 


II.._Engravings, Objects of Art, etc. 
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The Haven, Poole Harbour 


By W. J. Day 





The Coast of Dorset. 
By A. L. Baldry. 


I can certainly e said that Dorsetshire deserves to br 
counted among the most picturesque of the Southern 


counties of England. ‘The variety of its scenery, its 


ilternations of rich river valleys and expansive moorlands, 
its contrasts of rolling chalk downs, sandy heaths, great 
stretches of marsh, and steep, rocky hills, make it an ideal 
district for the painter who seeks for landscape subjects 
which differ markedly in type and character, and who does 
not desire to limit himself simply to one class of motive 
[In Dorset he will find that he is offered the widest choice 
of material; in whatever direction he strays there will b« 
presented to him a fresh set of suggestions and a succession 
of new impressions, to which he can respond without any 
fear that he is wasting his interest upon things not worthy 
of his attention. Within the boundaries of the county there 
is enough to satisfy the most exacting demand of the serious 
him through 


He need not 


nature-student, and there is plenty to engage 
a considerable period of profitable activity. 
fear that he will readily exhaust his opportunities, or that 
he will find himself forced into repetition; he will have 
ample scope for the exercise of all his powers of selection 
and expression. 

The inland part of Dorsetshire is partly moorland and 
partly river-valley, and has fully that charm which is charac- 


teristic of English pastoral landscape. Along the valley of 





the Stour in particular there is a succession of 


exquisite 


subiects which delight by their restful beauty: and from 


the higher ground on either side of the river wonderful 
stretches of distance can be obtained over green meadows 


Somersetshire hills er tl 


and groves of trees away to the 


‘ 


Wiltshire downs. But the most fascinating district is that 


known as the Isle of Purbeck—that cut off from the rest 


of the county by the marshy lowland which extends from 
the upper waters of Poole Harbour to the neighbourhood 
of Dorchester. It is here, within a comparatively small 
area, that the most striking features of the Dorset scenery 
are gathered together; and it is here, too, that the lover of 
wild and rugged nature will find what will most appeal to 
him and what will be most deserving of record. 

Probably his best way of realising how much admirable 
pictorial material is at his disposal in this not too remote 
part of England, will be to follow the coast-line of the Isle 
of Purbeck, and to see what a diversity ol subjects It 


presents. In this coast-line can be legitimately included 
the shores of Poole Harbour, that great salt-water estuary 
which has been a painters’ haunt for many generations. 
On the eastern side of the harbour stands the old shipping 
town of Poole, with its quays crowded with craft of all 
kinds 


from the North of England, Thames sailing barges, coasting 


timber ships from Norway and the Baltic, colliers 
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Handfast Point. 


ketches, and tramp steamers. The town itself is full o1 
quaint corners and picturesque alleys, with here and there 
a fine old house standing among masses of foliage ; and it 
offers many opportunities to both the painter and the 
etcher. Much of it is built of red brick, which has 
weathered pleasantly, and has taken on many varied tints, 
and the narrow, winding streets have in consequence the 
charm of colour as well as of effective irregularity. The 
modern note, of course, obtrudes now and again, but, on 
the whole, the inevitable “improvements” are not aggres- 
sive, and have not seriously impaired the character of the 
place. 

The western side of the harbour remains almost in its 
native wildness, and shows hardly a sign of having fallen 
under the influence of civilisation. 
Indeed, from just above Poole, round 
by the Wareham marshes at the 
head of the estuary, and then along 
the west side to the harbour mouth, 
is a stretch of many miles of the most 
picturesquely desolate scenery which 
can be seen anywhere in the south of 
England. An occasional farmhouse, 
a few clay-pits, and a cottage or two 
in out-of-the-way places, are the 
only evidences of the presence of 
humanity; and these evidences rather 
accentuate than diminish the out-of- 
the-world impression which this dis- 
trict produces upon the artist’s mind. 
From Wareham to the harbour mouth 
extends an expanse of undulating 
moorland, intersected by marshy val- 
leys, through which run small streams, 
and in which grow a few groups of 
reaches 


trees: and this moorland 


from the mud-flats of the estuary to 


the foot of the high range of the 
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chalk a kind of 
rampart to the Isle of Purbeck itself. 


downs which form 
This heathy expanse has, it can well 
be imagined, changed little since it 
was the scene of one of the many 
battles between King Alfred and the 
Danes ; and it has retained its primi- 
tive character sufficiently to suggest 
what must have been originally the 
aspect of that great waste which in 
past centuries extended over much 
of Dorsetshire and Hampshire, from 
Purbeck to Southampton Water. 
Between the mouth of Poole Har- 
bour and the chalk cliffs which form 
one side of Swanage Bay stands the 
little village 
which rises steeply from salt marshes 


Half a 


century ago, these marshes and the 


of Studland, on a slope 
fringed with sand dunes. 


dunes on either side of the channel 
into the harbour were visited by few 
By W. J. Day save the Poole fishermen and an 
occasional sportsman in search of 
wildfowl ; but now there is a hotel actually at the harbour 
mouth, and on the spit of land between the sea and the 
estuary a colony of bungalows and small seaside villas has 
Even Studland has lost some of its old-world 
repose and is becoming lamentably civilised. 


1 many a charming picture on 


grown up. 
The artists 
discovered it first, and paintec 
its quiet beach, but in the wake of the artist has come the 
tripper, and with the tripper a new atmosphere that seems 
to those who knew the place in the days of its innocence to 
be more than a little inappropriate. . 

The same change has come upon Swanage. Once a 
village inhabited only by fisherfolk and quarrymen, it is now 
a seaside resort which lays itself out to please the holiday- 
maker. Its sense—was 


degeneration--—in the artistic 





Kimmeridge Bay 
By W. J. Day 


















THE COAST 


perhaps inevitable, for its situation in 
chalk cliffs 
roc ks ol 


a pretty bay between the 


of Handfast Point and the 


Peverel Ledge and Durlstone Head 
was too attractive to be overlooked 
by the seeker after the picturesque, 
and the town which began by provid- 
ing for the few nature lovers has had 
to come to catering for the many 
who are not satisfied with nature 
alone. But if Swanage itself has 


been modernised, there has been no 


change in the stern beauty of its rocky 
limestone clifts ol 


Alb in’s He ad 


ost none of their impressiveness, 


coast. Che grim 


Durlstone Bay and St. 


have | 
from the top of Ballard Down, 
which ends in Handfast 


the Old Harry Rock, there can still 


and 


Point and 


be seen the magnificent views, inland 


» ] 
| ool 


Harbour, eastwards over 


over 
Bournemouth Bay to the Isle of 
Wight, and westwards across the Isk 
f Purbeck, on which so many gen 


rations of worship of beautiful scenery have feasted 


their eyes. 
Alban’s Head the 


and without 


From St. for some mules 


coast runs 


without a break a place where a boat could 


and until the Kimmeridge Ledg« 


is passed and 


coves of Lulworth and Arishmell are reached ther: 


is nothing to be seen but a wall of rock which forms th 


range of hills running parallel to the sea. 


1 


Lulworth, like has | 


Swanage, though in less degree, 


of its primitive character, and it 1s no longer a tiny fishing 


+ 


village, isolated and out of the But as 


world. 
suffered little at the hands of the improver, and nothing has 


land-locked 


crater of an extinct 


been done to spoil the curious charm of the 


cove which looks more like the volcano 





Off Lulworth 


OF DORSET. 


3°99 





A Training-Brig off Portland 
By W. J. Day 


ay worn out by the action of the waves, so exactly 


and so completely surrounded by high 


hills. The entrance to the cove, between two perpendicular 


limestone cliffs, is so narrow that from a little distance itt 
a hardly perceptible 


seems to make break in the line of the 


cliffs, and in rough weather it is by no means easy of 


Lulworth is 
those 


ie sea, A little to the west of 


approach from t 


the natural arch known as “ Durdle Door,” one of 


fantastic rock formations of which there are many examples 


along the coasts of the British Isles. 


From Lulworth to Portland is no great distance, and from 


~ 


the downs above the cove the island-like promontory ot 


Portland Bill is plainly visible. It has a certain grace of 


outline which makes it effective as a distant object in 


paintings of this part of the 


coast, 


and in a nearer view its ruggedness 


and grim bareness are undeniably 
impressive. But at Portland there 
are other things which claim the 
painter's attention besides the coast 


scenery ; shipping of many kinds can 
be seen there, and in the activity of 
a busy harbour there are many oppor- 
tunities for study. The backwater at 
Weymouth and the Chesil Beach are 
near by, and both of them offer no 
small amount of picturesque material ; 
while within easy reach of Weymouth 
are Abbotsbury and the quaint old 
town of Dorchester. 

Westwards, to the Devonshire 
boundary the coast runs in an almost 
line without consider- 


unbroken any 


inlets and without any very re 


But the 


able 
markabl 


fishing towns, Bridport, Charmouth, 


features. small 


and Lyme Regis are by no means to 


By W. J. Day be ignored by the seeker after the 


















Off Weymouth an 


attractive 


picturesque; and there 1s no lack of 


. , 
landscape 


Indeed, it must 


aring of the sea. 


be re peat d that one of the greater merits of the 


lorset coast 


} 


as a painting ground is that it allows so much latitude to the 


painter from the higher ridges of the Isle of Purbeck in 


particular, the inland views are magnificent in their extent 


and beauty of det: 


is ennance d D\ 


the charm of their expansiveness 
subtleties of atmospheri effect due to the 
nearness of the sea; the cliff subjects and the peeps of the 
sea from the land have an endless variety: and the towns 
few exceptions, not seriously affected 
which has in 


by that rage for bringing things up to dat 
And in 


many country districts had such disastrous effects. 


Poole Harbour the county has an artistic asset of which the 
value can hardly be too highly estimate a place with a 
character so uncommon and a charm so persuasive that no 
sincere nature student could fail to re spond to its fascination. 

strations to this article are reproduced from copyright 
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Passing Events. 


‘| “HE King must be a practised sitter, and it is evident 
that he does not attempt to shirk that “ duty” any 
more than he does others. The list of artists who have 


and dissimilar. Some will 


little 


portrayed him are numerous 


remember the which Bastien 
“ee 
BC ptt 


interesting picture 


made of him in Paris years ago, when he was 


Wales. His Majesty 


Royal group which Orchardson painted for the 


Prince of figures, of course, in the 
Agricultural 
hen in 1902 we had the State 


society 1n 19 portrait 


Mr. Colin Forbes is responsible for 


the portrait in the Parliament 


Houses at Ottawa, exhibited 
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\cadem\ 
A §& 


picture, commissioned, wt 


by command at the 1906 


This year there followed Mr. 





Cop s 
understand, by Sir Ernest Cassel, 


which Edward VII. wears the mag 


nifcent robes of the Garter, 


the little canvas by Bastien Lepag: 


During the last few months the K 


} 


has sat to the talented Herr Laszlo, 


Mr. 


P. Tennyson Cole amor 





and to 


others 





rp” IFESSOR HERKOMER 

fringed, in one of bis recet 
address¢ S, the 
British 


tioned in an Address 


. , 
artist must be men 


to R.A. students. 


living 


Ihe rule was made years ago, when 


hy 
John 


R. Colton, again, once pre- 





, 1 
attacked Sil soane 





Mr. W. 


pared a number of slides ill 


ustrating 


important work in 


progr SS, 


By W. J. Day which for the same reason could not 


be used. In each case th lecturer 


had entire forgotten the law 1n question. 


her husband, 


. ier death of Mrs. Edwin Edwards, who, together with 


was a lifelong friend of Fantin-Latour, 


} tion owes her a 


has passed almost unnoticed. Yet the nati 
deep debt, for she presented to the National Gallery Fantin’s 
husband, exhibited at th 


Room XVII 
a portrait of Mrs. 


herself and het 
Salon of 1875, which now has a centre In 
Fantin-Latour also painted Edwards i 
which she lent to the exhibition of his 


Mrs. 


visitor to Christie’s, and took the 


Edwards was a constant 


keenest interest 1n any 


work by Fantin which might come up for sale. Almost al 
at one time or another, passed through her hands, and 
bore a private mark by which she could identify them. 


i, hee representative exhibition of pictures by Mr. Hol- 


man Hunt, after attracting thousands of visitors 1 


london, Manchester and Liverpool, was moved northward 


after the ceremony 


he 


to Glasgow. Immediately opening 


artists and others began to suggest the purchase for t 


‘The Lady of Shalott, among th 


Kelvingrove Galleries of 
foremost supporters of the scheme being Mr. A. K. Brown, 


the able landscape painter. Of the four great pre- 


Raphaelites, Rossetti and Mr. Holman Hunt are at present 
unrepresented in the Corporation Galleries, while by Millais 


there is ‘The Forerunner,’ painted at the very end, long 


threw off the P.R.B. mantle; by Burne-Jones, 


after he 


‘Danze and the Brazen Tower.’ ‘The one was presented 


by the late Sir Charles Tennant, the other by Mr. William 


Connal. 


ge POS of Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Barrow Cadbury 
i has given to Birmingham the small study, 15 in. by 
19: in., of ‘ May Morning on Magdalen Tower,’ begun in 


1888 and finished in 1891. On this scale only was it 


} 


windy roof of th 


1 
} 
t 


PoOssl r]e to work on the tower, The 


Ne W 


larger version was started in a studio provided in the 
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Kcyptologists of the temper of Mr. Blackden, w Egy 
sa mor ving Egypt than it of Dr. Budg vi f 
teres ly Ol cl 
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ecture are *‘ David before Saul one recalls the poen 
browning, the late masterpiece of Rembrandt, ar the 
cture of Miss Henrietta Rae ‘Hercules and Ant S 
\ College Chaps Altogether the prizes ar nt 
A735 J esides g d f ver 


Scottish Arts and Crafts. 


Bri iv% \\ ( eS 6 ~ t< S 
rtis ilities of Rodin’s work, we would remind t 
st of Henley was com] d many years ago from the 
Xodin was an mate frie if Henley ( si 
5 een recel\ with great acceptan \ St 
‘ knew the por lor the same reason, probably . 
en commussionet » do the memor to Whistle vho 
\Ir. Hems takes exce mn both to the monume! ‘Les 
Bourgeois de Calais’ an » 1tS position Che m« 
vas done y Rodin in ympetition with other s . 
nd was refore. considered t est work by St 
ig t e tim Nelt ‘ eclestal nor } 
LOK Ss cn ( He 1S tne hngures oO ‘ 
- 


O craft has had a more distinctive revival in Glasgow 
workers who have 
Art 


school of em 


embroidery. ‘The 


training in the 


than that of 


had their Glasgow School of 


may be considered as forming a genuine 


broidery, distinguished by marked characteristics of style. 


It is a development of the art Yet, 


particular to Glasgow. 


( asily 


P| 
would ve a 


Miss 
Renfrew Street, is necessarily strong on the 


need hardly be pointed out, 


EVENTS. ; 
9 u old Museum int we 
ire i 2 Ss. Wi r e ot heures ‘ Os 
1 wihk wo vi een mu I I il \ 
Vil e sul naing 
“TJ “HE Inter: ( Ss is of la yr two 
| yf rol ers resigna Mi 
Bertr Priestman I n tin et ve 
ember of the Coun Mr. ‘J \usten Brow I 
first Scottish artist to w raw, for Mr. George Henry took 
; rsé ree , é 1g was an Assov 


MONG the enemies, the sincere ene 
l emancipation and progress, M. Eug 


the Académie des Beaux Arts to be in France “ the most 
powerful yond all contradictior Academie » this 
country, too, survive to a considerable extent by virtue of 
the attacks made upo. en A prop of the reatent 
Life School at the Royal Hibernian Academy I nsiaugnt 
was made upon it in the House of Commons in 1858, when 
Lord Haddo, father of the prese nt Earl of Aberde« mover 
that the annual grant of 43 be reduced by £20, th 
imount he understood was expended upon models who sat 
for t nude It is curious, lookn ck, to discover how 
Strong am \ espread Was tnis pre dice 
“THE name of Jullian is fan ir to students urt 
| both hemispheres l‘hrough his Paris atelier a host 
{ prominent painters, Fren¢ Britis Amer n, have 
passe Many preferred thi iberty of the Académi 
Jullian to the stricter régime of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
One of the most gifte d tamous of S pupils w Mari 
Bashkirtseff, whose self reve ng ob graphy rex 
o Englis by that gifted woman ‘ ite Mathilde Blu 
contains much of interes this connection Rodolph« 
Jullian was born at Palud in 1840, and was sti n the f 
vigour ot tule when he diet 1 Paris on Fe ruary I2t He 
was the first to organis egular studios for women, for 
whom, to the amazement d disgust of nearly all Paris a 
the tin e engaged living odels Chat was rar 5a 
sign of moral decadenct B M. } in triun Tar 
e™ per OUS has bpecon n ) ct 


ane 


low ated as are the embroideries « 


I class 


mistake to 


Che influence of Mrs. J]. R 


the 


smbroidery. 


Ann Macbeth, who direct embri 


a class that ts | 


art-instruction of the school is not designed, nor would 


them together as 


Ne w be ry 


ndery ciasses in 


and ol 


ir pupils ; but, as 


art of the wl 


rightly designed, to develop a style of embroidery, but to 
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develop ideas of style in the workers. It is a class where 


not as learnt in 


is taught, something to be 


embroidery 
lessons, but as an individual craft, an application of art- 
training to a special use. It is a centre not of production 
but of teaching, and the teaching is not of a certain amount 
of technical skill to amateurs, but of the knowledge of a 
craft to art-students. 

with perhaps unnecessary particularity, of some 
What 


as to its variety in unity is best illustrated by examples of 


So far, 


determining conditions of the work. has been said 


embroideries done by Glasgow workers. Mrs. Newbery’s 


art is only slightly suggested by the collar, the difficulty of 
illustrating it better being that if embroidery is practised as 


a domestic art it adorns things in use. But the collar is, at 
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“Ee 
Selected Pieces of Jewellery. 


By J. Cromar Watt. 


all events, a suggestion of how straightforwardly, yet inven- 


tively, Mrs. Newbery designs for the shape and purpose of 
the 


whole, perception of the opportunity for design in the fact 


of a thing being of such a shape, of such materials, are 


work. Such considerations of ornament as part of a 


essential craft principles ; and if the collar is a simple and 
small example, it shows Mrs. Newbery’s practical creed as a 
decorative artist. 

Miss Macbeth’s embroideries might stand by themselves 
as proof that a definite view of design imposes no monotony 
on the work. Any one of these pieces, to sight familiar 
with Miss Macbeth’s work, is signed as hers, but in the 
disposition of pattern to fill a space, in the combination of 


effects and colours, in the range of design, she is an artist 
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By Joe T. McCrae 
By Ann Macbeth 


Embroidered Table-centre. 
Tea-cosy and Table 














Hammered copper Panels representing the signs of the Zodiac, for smoking-room of S.S 





Veil Sachet 


By Janet Ross 
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* Yongola. 


By Kellock Brown 





Embroidered Curtain for Piano Back. 


By Joe T. McCrae 


of remarkable variety. Her use of the figure in embroidery is always delicate and 
sure. Whether her design is ambitious or simple, it has that distinctness of form 
that comes from knowing what is seen structurally, as well as for a decorative 
effect. ‘ Primavera, holding the bright garlands of the spring, standing in a 
mandorta of silken leaves and butterflies, is a graceful example of Miss Macbeth’s 
figure design. It has a brightness of colour and execution that must be added in 


imagination if the illustration is to suggest the charming reality. 











Sachet. 


By Ann Macbeth 





Repoussé Metal Photograph Frame, with Enamels. 


By Bessie S. McElwee 





Sachet in Appliqué 
By Ann Macbeth 








Chair Back Silk-embroidered Cushion 


By Muriel Boyd By Ann Macbeth 














Casket in Copper and Enamel. 
Made for the 
Scottish Guild By Miss) de Courcy L. Dewar 
of Handicraft 





Metal Shield. 


By Alec Ritchie 


The circular panel by Miss Janet Ross, by whom, too, 
are a set of sachets, delicate in colour, and of pleasing 


in the original, delightful in colour, and well 


design, 1s, 
arranged for interest of surface. The figure in white satin 
robe, with pale lavender lines, is set on a background of 
vivid colour in the blue sky and green meadows, where a 
stream is bright from the sky, and flowers are about the 
The circle of brilliant blue butterflies, 


Miss Anderson’s piano- 


feet of ‘ Spring.’ 


the swallows, are effective details. 
back also uses the figure, in appliqué in conjunction with 
embroidery. ‘The colour arrangement, and combination 


of the appliqué surface with the embroidery of the sea 
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Night Case 
By Janet Ross. 
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Piano Back. 
By Chris. Anderson. 


skilfully gradated from a quiet distance to a forcible fore- 


ground—are admirable. If one could wish the Beardsleyish 
face and figure out of the design of the “three pretty 
maids” of the nursery ditty, the treatment of each figure to 
keep its place in the design, and the avoidance of monotony, 
while the whole effect is kept broad, are to be praised. 
Another piano-back, by Miss McCrae, is also in applique, 
the lustre of the embroidered roses and leaves telling well 
on the squares of grey that are appliqué on the green linen 
of the foundation. <A table centre in a design of fuchsias, 
and a cushion, are other work by Miss McCrae. Miss 


Boyd’s decorative pine-pattern, worked in silk and siiken 











Mosaic treatment of white and grey glasses for 
large dome in Carnegie Library, Rutherglen 


By W. Meikle and Sons 





Copper Gilt Necklet with Enamelled Pendant 


By Sara B. Guthrie 
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Staircase window illustrating ‘ Pebbled Chalice, silver parcel-gilt, set with pearls 
Highways, Nooks and Byways. and carbuncles ; enamelled panels 


By W. Meikle and Sons 3y J. Cromar Watt 
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s Silk-embroiijered Cushion. 


By Ann Macbeth. 





Iona Celtic Art. 


By Alec. Ritchie. 
braid, and her chair-back, are, again, distinct from any 
other work done in the class. 


The school in Renfrew Street is the source of so much 


arts and crafts activity in Glasgow, that in any suggestion of 


some directions in which Scottish craftsmanship is important, 
one of the school crafts, at least, must be given prominence. 
Yet, as was said in the previous article, craftsmanship in 
Glasgow has vitality from many sources, from the practical 
opportunities of the workshop as well as from the school. 
The individual craftsman who finds his way of expression 


through growing knowledge of the materials he handles, or 
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Collar for a Dress. 


By Mrs. Newbery. 





Pot-pourri. 


By Annie French 


who turns to a craft because of enthusiasm for its beauties. 
is fortunately, as Whistler declared all art to be. 
The embroidery of Mrs. M. H. 


mentioned in the 


a sporadic 
growth. Paterson was 
previous article, and the work of Mrs. 
Ritchie, based on the splendid interlacing patterns of 
ancient Celtic art, may also be instanced as an example of 
another ideal of embroidery than that of the Schvol of Art. 
The decorative metal work of Mr. Ritchie has the same 
source as this embroidery, a source that is not in the text- 
book of design, but in individual study of the lovely work 


that is to be found where the carvers of stone, the craftsmen 

















SCOTTISH ARTS 
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’ of pure mosaic treatment; flesh parts carried out in “‘Cameo’ process 


Inglenook Window : 











(The Scottish Guild of Handicraft 





Designed by W. Meikle and A. Rigby Gray 
Made by W. Meikle and Sons 


Aberdeen, where Mr. James Cromar Watt practises a vivid 
and individual art, are more prominent than Glasgow, 


though Miss De Courcy Dewar, Miss Kate W, Thomson, 





Ladies’ Room 


Designed by Ernest A. Taylor 
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Embroidered panel: ‘ Spring.’ 
Designed and worked by Janet Ross. 


Miss McElwee, and Miss Guthrie are among Glasgow 
metal-workers who use enamel with effect on jewellery and 
larger pieces of work. In their work it may be noticed that 
the enamel plays its part as a decoration, a use that the 
amateur cannot make of the bright art. Miss Thomson’s 
enamels are in place on a trinket box, by Mr. W. A. 
Davidson, of finished workmanship. Metal-work in its 
application to architecture has an interesting use in the 
panels by Mr. Kellock Brown, three of a set of twelve, 
designed for the smoking-room of S.S. “ Yongola.” 
Mr. Kellock Brown’s work as a sculptor has an addition 
in these panels, skilfully treated to take the light, and 
fortunately spontaneous in design. 

The keenness of outlook, the conviction of a present 


and a future for the crafts, that is a dominant note in the 





Silver Trinket Box: ‘The Seasons. 


Metal-work by W. Armstrong Davidson. 
Enamels by Kate W. Thomson. 
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Cushion Cover. 


By Muriel Boyd 


craft-activity of Glasgow, is strongly exemplified in the 
stained glass, which is one of the foremost art-industries of 


the city. What is being done by artists in stained glass, 
such as Mr. Oscar Paterson, Messrs. W. Meikle and Sons, 
Mr. Stephen Adams, is the result of strong conviction as to 
the possibilities of the splendid material, possibilities that 
are of to-day, and for the craftsmen of to-day to use. 
Questions of technique, as of the respective merits in effect 


and durability of painting and etching, are principles of 


practice, and research and experiment are at the back of 


the art as it is being developed. The “Cameo” process 
of Messrs. William Meikle and Sons is a result of careful 
and enthusiastic experiment, and the claim that it gives 
brilliancy, and allows of fine detail is supported by the 


windows themselves. 








Handkerchief Sachet. 


By Janet Ross. 
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By permission of the Rev. E. Rhys Jones 
Vicar of St. Luke’s Church, Reigate 


Some 
By 


Y © sign of the decay of art in life was more obvious 
than the decline of embroidery in the first f 

a ’ . *% 
of the nineteenth centurv. The needle 1s one ot 


the few tools that are always in ust 
} 


from. the 
English hands. But the impulse to use it for decorativ: 
purposes ceased to find any expression as a common art 
when mechanical patterning came into use. ‘Though Berli 
wool-work, the 
provided “ fancy-work,” in accord with other early-Victorian 


tastes, they can hardly be viewed as expressions of taste 


and skill in decorative needlework Dresses, hangings, 


furniture, all the personal and house-belongings whic! 
centuries had been made finer than the natural fineness « 
the web with stitchery, were left unadorned, or “ trimmed 
instead of being embroidered. With no living domestic art 
of embroidery, ecclesiastical embroidery fell more and more 
into the hands of trade-workers, whose skill was employed 
to reproduce trade-patterns. 
With the William 
} 


adorning house and church and hall with its ancient beauty, 


coming of Morris, his inner sight 


materials and people, 


his skill and energy taking hold of 


and fashioning them into the reality of his dream, came the 
as an art. First, a few workers, 


re-beginning of embroidery 


those in contact with Morris, and carrying out his designs, 
then other artists, other workers, began to use embroidery 
as an expressive art. ‘The improvement in textiles, both in 
web and dye, in silken, and linen, and woollen threads. 
brought about by Morris, and developed partly in responss 
to the demands of the embroiderers, made the old beauty 
of texture and harmonious colouring again possibli With 
more durable dyes and materials the fine labour of « xquisite 
stitchery became worth while. 


England led the way in the renascence of embroidery, 


as in the craft-renascence as a whole, and if the fame that 


NOVEMBER, 1907. 


/ 





in daily house-life, and 


beginning of history it had been a tool of art in 


making of knitted flowers and such trash, 


Superfrontal 


Designed by Elspeth C. Clarke at the Clapton School of Art 


Modern Embroideries. 
R. E. D. SKetchley. 


English embroideries had during the thirteenth and four 


gn courts and churches, is a past 
revived than the Opus Anglicanum 


teenth centuries, in tore) 


glory, no more to bi 


that won it, foreign appreciation of modern English 


ind respectful. In one 


embroidery is ardent 


respect, cer 
tainly, English embroidery is as interesting now as it has 


ever been. In the great times of its glory it was, ol course, 


a convent art, and in design kept closely to the art of 


illumination, Che illuminator’s art served embroiderers 


till the fifteenth century. In the fifteenth century the 





The Serenade 


Designed by M. C. Yeats 
Worked by Lily Yeats 
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We te embroiderers employed, give no ex 


pression of skill in design, or even in 


colouring. What they do show, and 





what the samplers wrought till the 
nineteenth century also showed, is 
skill in an amazing variety of stitches 
and a lively interest in the work 
here is not in any of these periods, 
nor in the eighteenth century, any 
development of a national style of 


design, though in imitation of textil 


or other models, embroidery passed 
through definite and characteristic 
modes. lhe individual work of to 


day, where the embroiderer is het 








own designer, and has studied design 
In application to her craft, is som 
The Meadow , 
Worked on blue Irish linen. General thing that has not 
effect: Green, white, and yellow By Lily Yeats 


hitherto been a 
common art in this country If the 


present development of embroidery 


influence of Netherlandish painting imposed itself as a in schools of art and technical classes continues, there is 
model for the needle to follow. When, with the Reforma hope that fine stitchery of fit design and materials will 
tion, embroidery ceased to be pre-eminently an art in the become a domestic art, in daily use for beautifying the 
ervice of the church, and so lost the guidance of painting, innumerable things which are most fairly ornamented with 
tl development of embroidery design, where it diverged the needle. 

from heraldry or from motives derived from. textile Much that has been done in schools ts of recent institu 
patterns, or was not taken straight out of a Venetian o1 tion, but the Royal School of Art Needlework is important 
Parisian pattern-book, tended to lose style, to the extent in the past as in the present of the art. The teaching of 
to which it gained independence. ‘The medley of hetero embroidery as an art had its first modern organization in 
geneous objects which Elizabethan, and, still more, Stuart the school, and it is difficult to gauge the Importance of the 





Embroidered Bag. 
Ecclesiastical Gloves. 


; By Louise Lessore (Mrs. Powell). 
Designed by Charles Ricketts. 
Worked by May Morris (By permission of Mrs. C. H. St. J. Hornby 














SOME 


One of a Set of Ten Embroidered Curtains 


‘Moorland Scenes 


Designed by Alexander Fisher 
Worked at the Royal School of Art Needlew 


rk 


work done 


since the school began, thirty-five years ago. 
The beginning of the schem publicly declared an ideal of 
embroidery that hitherto only a few workers, for themselves 


alone, had perceived, and the skill of the workers trained 


the school has, from the beginning, been related to design 


In no other country, thirty years ago, was there a s« 


embroidery working from designs by distinguishe: 


mn 


hool of 


| 


1 artists 
and the successful achievement of that union has meant 
much in the renascence of the art of needlework Burne 
Jones, Walter Crane, Selwyn Image, Alexander Fisher, ar 


among those who have designed for the South Kensington 


has given the work of tl 
school distinction and substance. The 


workers, and such association 


embroidered han 


] 


ing, one of a set of ten, lexander Fisher, 


cle Signe d by 


fine recent example. Not embroiderers re 


MODERN 





EMBROIDERIES. 





Linen Napkin Embroidered in Flax Thread 


By May Morris. 





Tussore Silk Cushion Embroidered in Brown Silk 


By May Morris 


the artist-designer, which wo nevitably, prevent tl 


development of independ 


lent craftsmanship But it is t 
the advantage of embroidery, and, indeed, of any craft 


when it is in relation with art that 


requires it to be 


expr S 
Sive OI design strengthened an made important DS 
bi ger practice or art thal bel ngs to the art ol cle sign tor 
iny one material The irt-neeads i a scn 0] \ cl l 
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working body, need different development. The School o1 
\rt Needlework has realised its position, and maintained it 





both as a teaching and as a producing organization. 
It is, however, by no means only in_ schools ot 


embroidery that what is important in the lovely craft 1s 


being done. ‘The individual embroiderer has not in any 
former time been so much to the fore, and so delightful in 
activity. Indeed, the individual worker has inspired all that 
has been done to re-found embroidery as a living art. An 


art such as that of Miss May Morris, of lovely and varied 
choice in materials, design, technique, is a development of 
embroidery that has the life of new ideas in it, while it uses, 
too, resources of tradition. It is a learned art, but the 


learning is of an eye delighted with beauty and quick to 
| 





find beautiful devices for using materials. In big and small 
Sahecldaced Cashot things her sense of effect is as sure as it is varied. A 


By Joan Drew pattern traced in delicate brown outline on the tussore silk 


cushion is as lovely in its way as the gleaming gold and 


more than a teaching institution, must be supplied from lustrous colours of silks in a cushion of white velvet. The 
outside as well as from the design that is established in the one is simple, perfectly expedient for use. The other is 
school, and the outside resources must be full and varied. splendid. White velvet is lovely, worked like that. 


fussore is just the right stuff for the brown outline, and the 


That is where the class which aims at equipping the 
permanent lacings of brown China ribbon with Venetian beads as 


Hh 


individual worker, and the school whichis a 





A Fireplace Curtain. 


Designed by W. Reynolds-Stephens. 
Embroidered by Mrs. Reynolds-Stephens 

















SOME MODERN 


corner weights are right. White flax thread on the white 
linen of the napkins is used with simplicity in the vine- 
pattern, with variety of stitch in the pattern where the birds 
ire there to be amusing and dainty parts of the whole. ‘The 
ecclesiastical gloves are designed by Mr. Ricketts. The 


bright gold of ripe wheat-ears shines among the delicate 


The 


petalled flowers, each with a pearl as centre. 


arabesques. fine braid is caught down by pale three- 


As part of the 
vestments of some cathedral, these cloves would have the 
use and keeping they deserve. 

lhe 


materials, 


past is quick to the artist who, from love of beautiful 


and fine uses of their quality, takes from the 


But if 


past 


examples and _ inspiration. modern embroidery 


could claim only to revive some past beauties it might 


but not to endure and evolve. 
Miss May Morris 

models, but 
earth, 


indeed have value 


In the 


at present, 


embroideries of there is a 


graciousness won from fine the outlook is on 


living forms, the growing things of and birds and 


butterflies. Animation of sight, disciplined design: these 


qualities, with lovely delicacy of stitchery, give value, 
Mrs. Alfred (Miss 


She has seen with minuteness that is not laborious 


too, to 


the embroideries of Powell Louise 
Lessore). 
but delighted the little frail forms of wild-flowers, and many 
The 


same fineness of sight and skill found expression in a dark 


of her most charming pieces are designed from them. 


blue cushion, worked in white cotton with berries and leaves 


, that is one of the clear memories 
Crafts 


In many-patterned fillings 


of the last Arts and Exhibition. Mrs. Reynolds- 





": Part of a Screen. 


* Justice 


Designed by J. E. Southall. 
Worked by Eliza M. Southall. 
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‘** Sappho.” 


Designed by J. E. Southall. 
Worked by Eliza M. Southall. 


Stephens showed work at the same exhibition, work typical 
of the effective use of simple materials, of direct methods, 
that is well illustrated in the fireplace curtain in applique. 

led 


to some of the greatest triumphs of the art and to some of 


The use of the figure in design for embroidery has 


its most outrageous conceits. In ecclesiastical embroideries 
figure design had lost all fervour when the revival of design 
began to affect embroidery. Such an instance of recent 
church embroidery as the superfrontal by a worker who 


received her training in the Clapton School of Art shows 


invention, a real idea of clear and radiant forms to be 
wrought for modern church hangings. Miss Clarke won a 
gold medal in last year’s National Competition for a 


triptych of delicate brilliancy, and the superfrontal, with its 


ee a eee eee stm eetege te pecan tt eran 





Chairback: Birds and Fruit 


Designed by J. E. Southall. 
Worked by Eliza M. Southall. 
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The Village under the Hill. 
By Kate Button. 


splendour of many-coloured wings, the fine gold of the vine 
tracery, the bright gold of the cross, is a farther example of 


her vivid work. 
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figure is an_ endless 


In Miss Joan 


In secular embroideries the 
opportunity to the worker who can use it. 
Drew's needlework pictures, where a small Cupid has his 
place in a rose-pattern, or bright-gowned figures are happily 
set in flowering gardens, there is no over-stepping what 
fulfilment 


needle, but a gay 


can be fitly done with the gay 
of it. 

Mrs. Southall’s needleworks owe nothing to colour, but 
in linen cut-work she has a kind of embroidery that with 
appropriate design is capable of great variety and distinction 
of effect. Mr. Southall’s well-considered designs of figures 
in panels of foliage are right and admirable designs for the 
Not only these, but all the small patternings of Mrs. 


their 


work. 


Southall’s embroideries are worth looking at for 
appropriate invention. 

Landscape, again, though, rightly embroidered, it is a 
charming theme, may be the most unfortunate of ambitions 
to the worker, if the aim is to work what can only be 
painted. If, however, the quality of a stitched surface is 
made an essential part of the design, there is no more reason 
embroidered than a flower, 


Miss Kate Button has worked 


why a tree should not be 
a green meadow than a leaf. 
many landscapes, and though in reproduction without colour 
they lose a necessary element to their appreciation, her skill 
in translating what she sees into needlework is suggested. 
‘The Meadow, by Miss Lily Yeats, is a landscape piece 
of perfectly fit The summer 


brightness of the effect is noteworthy, and it is produced by 


design and_ technique. 
the simplest means, blue linen, green, white, and yellow 
threads, giving an idea of field flowers. 
Another embroidery by Miss Yeats, ‘The Serenade,’ is not 


less decorative, and is a big and vivid piece of work in 


sky and and 


colour and in design. In the figures of the birds there is 


humour, but they are so admirably part of the design that 
their poses can be seen or not seen at pleasure. These 
embroideries represent Miss Yeats as an individual artist. 
Her full work includes too, the direction of the embroidery 
Emer industries, a centre of distinctive craft 


of the Dun 


work in Ireland. 


The Borderland of Wales from Chester. 


An Original Etching by Ethel Stewart, 


“T “O the ordinary visitor, the question as to the origin ot 
the walls of Chester is one of no great importance. 
While some may discuss what is Roman and what 
Edwardian, let us enjoy them; the great point is that they 
are here, kept in good order, available at all times for one 
of the most varied and delightful walks that any city can 


pre VIC le. 
four 


For the the 
gateways which guarded the entrances to the main streets 


were taken down about the end of the eighteenth century. 


convenience of street traffic, the 


These were not perhaps equal in dignity to those which are 
still the glory of York, but the old prints of them show such 
a pleasing proportion and so much quaintness of detail that 
we lament the loss of them. Arches have, however, been 
thrown over the streets, so that the circuit of the walls is 


A.R.E. 


complete, and visitors can start at any point and come 
round to the same place without a break, and in the nearly 
two-miles walk will not find a dull spot, for their interest is 
maintained and stimulated at every step of the way. In 
recent years new roads have been made, in some cases 
raising the inside road to the level of the footpath of the 
wall, and allowing a carriage to be driven (sometimes within 
and sometimes without the walls) round a great part of the 
city. Chester, however, is not a place which can be seen 
from a carriage. Let no one who has hired a carriage and 
driven about the city delude himself into the idea that he 
has seen Chester, least of all the walls. To see the walls 
he must walk, and to enjoy 
Chester lends itself to leisure, and does not like haste and 


We ascend the walls then at the Eastgate, and 


them must walk leisurely. 


impatience. 

















THE BORDERLAND OF WALES FROM CHESTER. 


turning northward, pass the Cathedral, with its well-kept 
close and Dean’s field. At the north-east corner stands the 
Phoenix ‘Tower, from which King Charles I. 1s said to have 
seen his army defeated on Rowton Moor \t the foot of 
the rock on which the wall now mounts is the canal, at a 
great depth below, and it from the top of the Northgat 
that Miss Stewart's etching is taken, looking across the Valley 
of the Dee to the mountains of Wales: it is the most attrac 


tive, as it is the most extensive, view which can be had from 


the walls. We stand on the highest point of them, and 
descend gradually to the water-tower, which is attached to 


one of the wall towers by a causeway. Both towers ar 


shown in the etching. A few years ago a row of houses 
encroached on the wall at this point and was a great eyesort 
and 


look 


Hawarden Woods, and behind them the range of 


these have been removed, their site planted with trees, 


the footway on the wall widen: In the distance we 


upon the 


which bounds the east side of the famous Vale of 


hills 


Clwyd, the highest point of which is Moel Fammau, crowned 


with the crumbling monument erected to commemorate the 


of the reign of George II] 


saat ] 
UULICE 


On a fine day, or when there is a brilliant sunset, the 


view from this point is truly and those who 


magnincent, 


know the walls well seldom pass this p f them w thout 
Kn tn all i seidom pa this part of them ithout 


seeing some new effect of light and shade for each season of 


the year, and each hour of the 
The 


day brings its special charm. 


corner of the walls near the water-tower, where 


they run up into an acute angle, was formerly the most 
romantic part of the whole circuit. Alas! Utility required 
a sacrifice, and the railway, with its double lines of rails 


passes through the walls near 


this angle in two places, and 


has taken away a large slice of the quaint triangular garden, 
which was a very attractive feature ; while the iron girders 
which span the two great chasms with unsympatheti 
harshness, and the stone troughs through which the patl 
leads us, cause us to hurry on where we used to linger 


Whitechapel : 


N_ half-forgotten days it was said that all roads led to 


Rome. If the level of the inaugural exhi 


the new spring series be maintained, and autumn 
delight with that 


shows comparable in instruction and now 


open are yoks as though London’s 


regularly organised, it 


esthetic roads were to converge at the Whitechapel Art 


Gallery. It is a “near East” that must of nece ssity be 


visited, 
‘““ Ask the beasts, and they shall teach thee,” are the 
words from Job which preface the 


Art.” It 
Noah’s Ark for children, of utmost value to the student of 


( atalogue of the 


present 


exhibition, ‘ Animals in is a kind of sublimated 


design. In the dim past, long before historic times, man 


began to model or draw animal forms for his own pleasure, 
and at Whitechapel there is record of this peaceful chase of 
the beast by the artist-man through various centuries and 
countries. The kine of Egypt tread the fields in sculpture 
of hieratic dignity, the Assyrian king goes forth to hunt, 
the ritual of life that inspired the cavalry of Periclean Athens 


is celebrated. Medizval and Renaissance wood-carvers and 


a Pl 


327 
Continuing our walk southward, we pass the Roodee,’ the 
castle with its ancient keep, in which is a beautiful Early 
English chapel, and come to the place where a high wall 


used to surround the prison and its garden. ‘The city wall 


at this point is diverted and round the line of the 


carmed 


prison wall on corbels overhanging the river. ‘The prison 
and the wall have disappeared and the site been converted 
into a beautiful well-kept garden. ‘This portion of the 
walls, with the old bridge in view, and the church of St. 


upon us, is another of the 


Mary-on-the-Hill looking down 


specially attractive scenes which they afford. Across the 


seen in the 
fish at the foot of 


river the salmon fishermen may be evening 


laying out their nets and drawing in the 


the old fishing village of Handbridge 
The most interesting views of the walls externally are 


to be from the canal side in George Street, across the 


deep ravine formed 


had 
by the cutting of the canal through the 

k, and f he G Road, where the red 
rock, and trom the Grosvenor Koad, where the red sandstone 
wall with its buttresses is seen rising from the green slope 

Here 

form of a double pathway down to the 
Another 


and following the undulations of the 
the 


has 


ground. again 


utility, in 
racecourse, marred the 


efiect. interesting 


point of view is the south-east corner at the “* wishing steps,” 


where the wall mounts up to a great height from the river 


side ; but, in truth, the walls of Chester need little descrip- 


tion, for appealing as they do in a peculiar way to the 
antiquary, the student, and the artist, the ordinary tourist, 
in Chester for the day, has only to use his natural intelligence 
to gain delightful experiences, which remain fixed in his 
mind, and make him wish to come again and revive 
associations which will never disappoint him. 
Miss Art 
Liverpool, and was trained in etching by Mr. F. 


R.E. Her 


Exhibitions ol the 


School in 
V. Burridge, 


London at th 


Ethel Stewart attended the City 


work has been shown in 


Roval Society of Painter-Etchers, of 


which body she is an Associate 


ace of Pilgrimage. 


old 


magic woodlands into the company of the newer saints and 


sculptors, the craftsmen who let in the rout of the 


angels when cathedrals were built and beautified, follow the 


ancients, and beside the carved and painted legends of 


the 


exquisitely-stained interpretations of the free wild creature 


saint-conquered dragons or saint-taught birds are 


by masters of seventeenth or eighteenth century Japan. 
Though much of this collection is in reproduction, its value 
to the student of design is not thereby greatly lessened. 
Among pictures and drawings, emphasis must be laid on 
James Ward's ‘ Tiger and Serpent’ in awful conflict, ‘ The 
Peacock’ of Etty, at once magnificent and solemn, lions 


} 


with and without Daniel—wrought by the power of Rem- 


brandt, beautifully gracious little cats by Gainsborough, and 
by Mr. C 


eat ’ by JL0Tiand, wnicn reminds us Ol 
Head’ by Morland, whic! 


exquisite mice H. Shannon, a grave ‘Sheep's 


an early study by 
Matthew Maris, a vital sketch by Mr. Joseph Crawhall, and 
work by a hundred other masters or hunters in the esthetic 


demesne from Velazquez, Van Dyck, Rubens, to Reynolds, 


George Stubbs, Landseer, and prominent men of to-day. 











Barye, Alfred Stevens, and Mr. Havard Thomas are of the 
sculptors interestingly represented. 

In spring Mr. Charles Aitken and the committee provided 
a rich and bewilderingly varied artistic feast of a different 


character. Indeed, none but the voracious student could 


partake of the whole of it. 
pictures, among them Lord Carlisle, Lord Crewe, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Sir Edward Tennant, 
have promised to lend at least one work for the months 


of February and March each year, thus providing White- 


chapel with a_ kaleidoscopic spring collection of Old 
Masters. In the large gallery upstairs there are annually 
to be arranged, too, groups of works by protagonists of 


the Royal Academy, the International, the New English, 
] 


the R.S.A.. and other societies. It should be possible to 


study the men of mark in each, to institute comparisons, 


as nowhere else in London. Of first-rate importance 


in the opening show of the series, whose excellence 


ought to ensure funds sufficient for the future, were three 


pictures by Chardin from the University of Glasgow, 


where for long they have been, practically unknown. 


Chardin, so far from feeling dissatisfaction with, embraced 
the actual, discovered in humble objects and scenes a 
spirit to celebrate, this in an age of artificiality, of surface 
allures, of luxurious trifling. The ‘ Lady taking tea,’ on an 
unusual scale for him, may be compared with the *‘ Dame 


cachant une lettre’ at Potsdam. Even lovelier are the 
‘Woman cleaning a frying-pan’ and the ‘Man making 
wine. Objects of every-day life are here seen, with 


utmost veracity, to be fair, beautiful. No wonder Chardin’s 


whites were the despair of De scamps. Hung in the entrance 


hall, opposite a photograph of the Louvre self-portrait, an 


The Kann 


LMOST exactly a year after the 680 or so pictures 
A and drawings belonging to Mr. Alexander Young, 
of Blackheath, were acquired by Messrs. Agnew and Messrs, 
Wallis, of the French Gallery, for close on half a million 
sterling, that art “deal,” the biggest on record till then, 
was from the financial and many other points of view far 
After 
Morgan, negotiations were completed early in August for 


Bond Street, 


eclipsed, rumours of purchase by Mr. Pierpont 
the transference to Messrs. Duveen Bros., of 
for £ 1,000,000 sterling, of the pictures brought together 
by M. Rudolf Kann, of Paris, who died on February 9, 
1905. The law of arithmetical progression seems to be 
operative, for the Hainaeur treasures, to the chagrin of the 
Kaiser, left Berlin for a quarter of a million, and that sum 
redoubled in the 


was doubled in the case of the Young, 


case of the Kann assemblage. Several of the fine Kann 
pictures, among them examples by Rembrandt, Hals, 


Nicholas Maes, Cuyp, Domenico Ghirlandaio, and Gains- 
borough, have been reproduced in THE ART JOURNAL (1901, 
7), along with some notes by Dr. Friedlander, the 
Apart 


Pp. 153 
able lieutenant of 


Dr. Bode in the Berlin Museum. 
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Some 250 artists and owners of 





Collection. 











authentic showing of the genius of the man, were two of 
Chardin’s shop signs— grave, simple oblongs that help us to 
understand Mr. MacColl’s phrase about the still-life piece in 
the National Gallery: ‘divinity revealed in the breaking of 
bread.’ t is matter of public regret that this master is not 
The little Le Nain, 
Were 


more 


better represented in Trafalgar Square. 


lent by the Duke of Sutherland, is superb. children 


in tatters ever more graciously or with certitude 


monumentalised? There were, again, two serene, exalted 


Claudes ; a very early, Flemish-like Watteau ; a charming 


study of four children’s heads by Fragonard; Greuze’s 


admirable 
The 


group 


portrait of his father, singularly sincere; an 


Largilliere ; fine drawings by Watteau and Boucher. 


collection of contemporary work upstairs, each 
organised by the society represented, was satisfactory. We 
Wilson 
Steer landscape, the leafage of the noble trees tremulous in 
*Merikli’ and the 


and the three 


can mention only, in the New English group, the 


the sunshine, the searched radiant 
drawings of Mr. A. E. 
dramas in drypoint of Mr. Muirhead Bone; in the 
Whistler, 


1899, where Mr. Charles Shannon is 


John, architectural 


Inter- 


national, the enchanted nocturne of The Lady 


with the Cyclamens,’ 
at his best, and the genuinely imagined ‘ Don Giovanni and 
horse, by Mr. 


in the Scottish, a picture belonging to Mr. George 


the Commendator,’ with its Daumier-like 
Ricketts ; 


Henry’s Japanese period, about 1893, an impressive ‘ Castle 


in the Ardennes’ by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, the romantic 
‘Edinburgh’ of Mr. James Paterson; and in the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Orchardson’s intimate and exquisite ‘Sit 
Samuel Montagu, Mr. Buxton Knight's richly reticent 


‘Poole Harbour,’ the illuminate ‘ Dark Barn’ of Mr. Clausen, 


and Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s ‘ Under the lonian Sky. 






from the Rembrandts, one of the supremely fine pictures 


is the profile portrait of Giovanna Tornabuoni— Botticelli 
immortalised other members of the family—by Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. For some years this picture was on loan at 


the National Gallery. Is there any hope of getting it back ? 


On the cartel are inscribed the words: 
ARS UTINAM MORES 
\NIMUMOUE EFFINGERI 
POSSES PULCHRIOR IN TER- 
KIS NULLA TABELLA FORET 


MCCCCLNNXVIII. 


* Art, could’st thou but depict character and mind, there 
would be no more beautiful presentment in the world.” 
M. Rudolf Kann was a collector for a quarter of a century 
only, yet with the possible exception of Prince Liechtenstein, 
of Vienna, he owned the finest private gallery on the 
Continent. His last will remained unsigned, otherwise it 
is probable that instead of many of his pictures going to 
America, a possibility that he dreaded, the Berlin Museum 


would have profited considerably. 
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The Partry Mountains from Carrowkennedy 


By W. Monk, R.E 


Connemara. 
By Alfred YockKney. 


"ROM Westport to Leenane the traveller S supported 
4 tage oe ee 
by able-bodied companions in the shape of mountains. 


Such masses undoubtedly tend to take away the 


loneliness of seems to De 


a journey, and the Partry Range 


specially friendly. After some dreary bogland, which shakes 


with disfavour when heavy carts pass along the roads, the 


} 


far-off hills gradually become more distinct, and with 


returning confidence in the solidity of the earth the stranger 
A feeling 


of good-fellowship arises between man and mountain, and 


takes favourable notice of the heights before him. 


there is an exchange of courtesies. Protection seems to be 


offered to the human being in return for his presence as a 
living thing appreciative of the surroundings. 
7 here are no trees on the hills, and the slo} es are dull. 


except where the trickling streams, high up, sparkle in the 


things on the level appear lustrous 


sun. But the green 


against the grey background, and the somewhat shabby 


surface of the rising ground gives more colour to the blue- 


tinted haze which covers the tops of the mountains far away. 





When the sun shines, and under a cloudless sky, the traveller 
may rest on the banks of the Erriff River and search his 
memory in vain for details of scenery so peaceful as this. 
Ihe vitality of the water as it finds its way down to the sea 
engages the eye, and the luxuriance everywhere 1s a source 
of certain pleasure. A little further on the road rises far 
above the water-way. and the visitor looks down on a pastoral 
scene which he will scarcely associate with the traditional 


poverty of Connaught. ‘There is a little farm, flourishing 


by the river side, and the pleasant voice of a shepherd girl 
] 


mingles with the barking of dogs as the cattle walk leisurely 


through the water. It is a refreshing scene, and if the 
farmer is not really prosperous, he keeps up appearances 


The district seems well furnished with 


with great success. 
arable land, and the many picturesque situations form a 
suitable introduction to the splendid natural decorations of 
Killary Harbour. 

In mountainous countries it is always a debatable point 
whether the scenery is best seen from above or from below. 
The athletic young person who has obtained a bird's-eye 
view from just below the clouds will say that the range of 


2 I 
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the uplifted eye is too circumscribed to yield the surpassing 


beauties of creation. Perhaps, generally, the best point of 
view is from above, although from below the sky and the 
intervening features of the land are often better seen. The 
problem confronts the traveller when he reaches Killary 
Harbour. ‘The hills rise gracefully from the water, and from 
a boat every object seems in proportion. The outlines of 
the surrounding mountains are delicately and intricately 
designed, and there seems to be no flaw in the whole effect. 
But ascend, and look down at the glistening water, here and 
there in shadow, the white-sailed yachts, the graceful curves 
of the bay and the heathered hills, and it will be difficult to 
decide. The present view is always better than the one 
seen before. But towards night it is well to seek the higher 
The 


colours and changing lights of departing day are nowhere 


ground, for at sunset the widest view is the best. 


more effective than from the high roads out of Leenane. 
In this charmed region the celestial pyrotechnics seem 
brilliant, and the fine shapes of the hills are 
The 


particularly 
made to show off the gorgeous set-pieces of nature. 
traveller is under the spell of a magic cielscape, and he will 
not wish to move until the last glow has died away. 

Killary Bay is a broad cleft in the land, which partly 
divides the counties of Mayo and Galway. It is not only 
a beautiful sheet of water, but it is deep and serviceable to 
the With the 


attractions of the fiord are increased by the gay bunting by 


biggest ships. men-of-war there natural 


day and the artificial lights at mght. A special memory in 


the neighbourhood is the arrival in 1903 of the Royal Yacht 
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The Erriff River and Partry Mountains 
By W. Monk, R.E 


Victoria and Albert, escorted by a squadron of cruisers. 
His Majesty the King disembarked at Bundorragha on the 
Mayo shore, and began a tour of Connemara. Everywhere, 
by everyone, the King was received with great cordiality, 
and high spirits prevailed. One of the episodes of the visit 


is told with varying details. Some tenant-farmers heard 
of the proposed visit, and organised among themselves an 
amateur escort, a mounted guard. The King approached, 
but not with conventional equipage. The royal motor-car 
came into sight, and the unaccustomed ponies stampeded : an 
unexpected development that caused great amusement to 
all concerned. ‘The story of the Connemara Cavalry has 
passed into the legends of the county. His Majesty’s visit 
is still talked of in the neighbourhood, and it is one of the 
puzzles to the travelling Englishman, that while most of the 
people in the west of Ireland seem to be absolutely loyal, a 
small fraction attempt to stir up a feeling of animosity 
against the governing country. ‘The idea is forced on the 
stranger that the people are not so dissatisfied with their lot 
as their representatives in Parliament make out. ‘The air of 
agitation comes entirely from the platform, and mixing with 
the crowd at political meetings one is impressed by the 
many tokens of spontaneous dissent which come from the 
people when uncomplimentary epithets are used towards 
England. 

No more agreeable journey can be imagined than the 
one from Leenane, through the Pass of Kylemore, Letter- 
frack, Clifden, Ballynahinch, and Recess, to Lough Shindilla. 


If a divergence is made from the road at almost any point 

















Killary Harbour 
By W. Monk, R.E 





Ballynahinch Lake 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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lelight will be revealed. 


Kylemore Castle, at 
the foot of a wooded precipice, iS one ot the 


[reland, and if permission can be obtained to see it well the 


new acres of ¢ 


wonders ¢ 
reward will be worth the delay. Right through this district 
of Connemara, comparatively well-known, the scenery is 
magnificent. ‘There are lakes of extraordinary beauty, with 
verdant islands, and ruined castles with enough romantic lore 
to fill a library. Heard on a dismal night, with a moaning 
wind as soft music, some of the legends will startle the 
matter-of-fact traveller. Here are the mountains known as 
the Twelve Pins, without p’ints, said a wit, because they are 
quartz: and planted among all the great attractions of land 
and water is an hotel, so well arranged that it seems to have 
strayed from the fashionable quarter of some great city. 

The main road and the railway to Galway town pass 
through Oughterard, but if the traveller’s object is to avoid 
the path of civilization he will turn northward to Maam, and 
cross the bridge-like slip of land between Lough Mask and 
Lough Corrib. ‘This is on the fringe of the Joyce Country, 
about which the enquiring visitor will learn enough to make 
There 


is no danger, of course, but the local colour is so vivid that 


him barricade his door when he retires for the night. 


something must be done to soothe the imagination. It is 


not, for instance, a pillow thought to remember that a 
resident in the neighbourhood taking a morning walk has 


found a coffin lid nailed to a post in his garden, or that 
letters have arrived at their destinations illuminated with a 


] 


rallows, a death’s head and cross bones or a 


comin, a 


representation of a man being stabbed with stakes : and the 
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Ballynahinch Castle 
By W. Monk, R.E 


sorry that his recollections of a fine sheet or 


visitor may feel 


water cannot be dissociated from the supper-table story, that 


the most sunny spot of all was the identical place where some 
bailiffs, sewn up in sacks, were pitched in to drown. Never- 
theless the scenerv is unimpeachable, and in ignorance or 


on guard the stranger will not regret his excursion 

Fair day at Maam 1s like fair day anywhere in Ireland. 
Distance seems no object to the farmer or grazier, and the 
roads never seem to be quite free from live-stock. At 
Maam the 


A mountain forms 


market-place is on a slope, bounded by trees. 


a background and a river runs by the 


1 


roadside. At the top of the slope there are placed long 
semi-circular tents for rest or refreshment, and for the sale 
of articles of attire, novelties and domestic necessities. “The 
inevitable blue smoke rises from the peat fires, and a brighter 
colour is given to the scene by the women, who with pinned 
up overskirts and flaming petticoats transact much of the 
business of the day. ‘There are girls coquetting with shawls, 
sturdy babies that never cry, drovers whistling and calling 
to the cattle, and nondescripts sitting or standing about in 
picturesque groups. ‘The greetings, the “fine days,” the 
hand-slappings to clinch bargains, the gesticulations, and the 
movements of man and beast make such an encampment a 
chance incident of great interest. 

climbed out of Maam, but the 


The re are hills to be 


scenery about Lough Corrib compensates for all the diffi- 
culties of progress. At every bend of the road the wayfarer 
will turn to survey the altered view, and the impulse is so 


irresistible that with many zigzags the few miles to Cong 
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Lough Shindilla 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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Fair-day at Maam 


By W. Monk, R.E 
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will be multiplied. But time thus occupied is of little 


account, and the accomplishment of the journey should not 


be hurried. It would be a pity to pass by without recog- 


nition the ruin known as the Hen’s Castle, so called, it is 


said, because it was built in one night by a witch and her 


hen. It was a solitary egg, soon cracked; and after a few 


centuries of neglect it looks more solitary and more cracked 


than ever. Perhaps an occasional glance at a map is not 


mae 


rie ‘ pee AG 
r sevice if 


The Hen’s Castle on Lough Corrib 
By W. Monk, R.E 


least entertaining detail of this day’s journey, for the 


plac es 


names of places are often as picturesque as_ the 
| 


themselves. Pleasant problems arise in attempting to trace 


the origin of words and the meaning of directions in Irish 


characters on the signposts; and if, while inside the village 
the general store that offers a resting-place 


be 


inn or outside 
the traveller names his exact position correctly, he will 


sstlod ll the ’ ah : ] } 
entitled to all the good cheer that the house affords. 


Augustus Saint Gaudens. 


\ | R. AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS, who died in 
1 I 


is summer home, New Hampshire, after a long 


illness, has a reputation on the other side of the Atlantic 


far greater than we at home recognise. Not long ago 


declared: “ There is certainly no 


United States or elsewhere.” 


President Roosevelt 
greater genius living in the 
At Washington is the solemnly conceived memorial to 
Mrs. Adams, called by some ‘Grief,’ by others ‘ Death,’ 
by others again ‘The Peace of God’; in New York the 
Sherman Park, the statue of Admiral 


Farragut, the somewhat Ghiberti-like doors of the church in 


statue in Central 


Fifth Avenue, and the great figure over the roof-garden 
theatre associated with the tragedy of Stanford White ; in 


Boston, the fine Shaw memorial, to commemorate the first 


coloured regiment raised in the 1860's, and the figures on 
the facade of the public library. Unfortunately, the sculptor 
had not completed the two groups for the pedestals in front 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, though classed as 


1848. The 


of the library. 
an American, was born in Dublin on March 1, 
family migrated to America when he was an infant, and at 
the age of nineteen he entered the atelier of Jouffroy in 
Paris, where his companions included Mercier and Bastien 
Lepage. On January 9, 1906, he was elected an Honorary 
Foreign Member of the Royal Academy. In St. 
Edinburgh, is Saint Gaudens’ bronze statue of his friend, 
Robert 
“god-like sculptor.” 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz, of New York. 


Giles’, 


Louis Stevenson, who alluded to him as the 


His biography is being prepared by 
























Nathaniel Hawthorne 


By W. D. Scull 


The Art of W. D. Scull. 


By L. Lippincott. 


times in the rtistic development of nation w set that he has too much of literary tenden too great a ve 
more manifestation of t ulity tha it t . for a story | ways s been his endeavour to suggest 
n W say that it 1s t fashio to bt ig \ i story inside s work, wit result that on occasion he 
Herein lies error. It never was, never will be the “ fas 1s felt more for the story than for the design. St s is 
» be imaginative any ore than it s th fas n the defect of iulitv whicl s not commonplaces the 
o be kindly or wis¢ \ person 1S (or 18 not) 1 lity ofl magination When t rtist was an er 
disposed to be kindly nd if he be natura nelined t graduate at Oxford he came unde e€ tear c Rusk 
wisdom he cultivates that disposition It takes ng Detor It was personal teaching nar " strong nee 
l kindly person ecomes WISE ut when ne las a ver Nir sci nad been ntende tor the “ a ‘ rs 
the union he has done a good piece of work with himself. after Ruskin had seen the youth's studies, witl ku 
Similarly, a perso S (or 1S not disposed O ‘ magin comment I t nk ( Ww ive no att tv i ning 
yut e does not « tivat e tendency, and fer yourse to be n artis t Wu erwent ejec On 


velities of the muiltiform art of to-day. “ome may t nk wav of those davs, and t ma VS the artist ontor e% 
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Illustration of poem by J. R. Lowell 
By W. D. Scull (1906 


friends, until at last this grew to be his habitual practice. 
lin THE AR 


hus, beyond one or two designs published 








JOURNAL and some church decorations, it has been little set 
Ghosts of Old Comrades before the general public ’ The artist lives before the world 
By W. D. Scull (1888 as a personage 


ued with his 
garden, unseen in 
art-circles, though 
possibly not wholly 
unknown in them. 
For, under another 
name he has con- 
tributed consider- 


abDiy to one of the 


opinion, 

This is by the 
way. The sper l- 
mens here given 
of Mr. Scull’s de- 
sign seem to have 
no obscurity of 


meaning. Undine 





departs from her 
harsh husband, 
forgiving him as 
she sinks into the 
depths; ‘ Ghosts 
of old Comrades’ 
tells its own tale: 
‘Michael and All 


Angels’ is a sug- 





gestion of my- 


riads ; ‘ The Guar- 





: ; Undine’s Farewell. An illustration to 
dian of the Golden the story by La Motte Fougqué. 


An illustration to a passage in the “ Alcestis” of Euripides. 
Fleece’ is a small By W. D. Scull (1887). 


By W. D. Scull (1897). 
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A Captive Southern Princess in the North sends 
St. Michael and all Angels her Bird to her Distant Lover 


By W. D. Scull (1902 By W. D. Scull (1899 


fancy study suggested by a tale of Hawthorne’s whi has where in 1892, and said that t disease was like a horri 
ret mor rgely a fully rendered in o d wat monster stalking through the streets, grasping at random at 
col Pilgrims of Night’ suggests t close of tw t ersol la | fiend is here seen of oe 
some Dut taithtiu ves, and was ial V snown at the size, with at elephant’s trunk for a nose, an l the § KerTs Ol 
Royal Water-Colour Society’s rooms, Mr. Scull being a a cuttle-fish on each hand instead of fingers He is prow! 
member of its Art Club. Plainly he is one who has imagina ing down the Marvlebone Road, and has already grabbed 
tion, and has taken pains to retain it. ‘ The Landscape of Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Carker, while in front of m 
B vhera’ is the romantic as 


Irom point near the nouse ot 


the novelist George Macdonald. 


he” 


and the original of the ‘D 


strovet (1905, Pp. 35) | ongs to 


the Brighton Museum 
The ‘Influenza Fiend 1S 
taken from aé series of 


called by Mr. Scull “ A Book of 


Fiends,” done by him at \ 


designs 


rious 
times to amuse some of his 
friends, who liked his fantastical 
treatment of gruesome subjects. 
One friend, the late Miss Mary 
Kingsley, by her strange tales 


and vivid talk on seéveral occa 





dreaadl epidemic. of ! nza View from George Macdonald's House at Bordighera 
Italy and look g into France 
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An illustration to Tennyson's Poem. Searching for Daylight 


By W. D. Scull (1904). By W. D. Scull (1907 


frightened Dick Swiveller has fallen over a dog, and will 
soon be captured also. <A “ Book of Angels” was started 
at the same time as the “ Book of Fiends,” but it has not 
progressed at the same rate as its sister book, and its draw- 
ings are not so interesting, probably because the powers 
of darkness lend themselves to imaginative development 
more readily than the powers of light. 

The Tolstoi drawing was a favourite idea of the artist’s 
mother, and was worked out for her pleasure. It is an 
allegory of human life, and a combination of such seekers 
for daylight as Tolstoi, Ruskin, George Macdonald, Ibsen 


and others, rather than an attempt at portraiture. 


- - . . “." ee eae 
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The End of a Pilgrimage The Influenza Fiend. 
By W. D. Scull (1905) By W. D. Scull (1892). 
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poems dad SNOWS a ¢ ve souther rincess nort L ¢ iwing in tft I ( | ( ng ) e Wy d 
nding he uird to her distant lover. U1 n societ som ‘ uings ‘ - 
In Li ls ¢ vings ind untings Mi Pe ( Maria ( it t ré ke \ sé me st 
vreatly influenced | s fondness for all those A Pancras lwo drawing e Hampst Libraries 


( so |! Vy ol the mode! German ( not t i elsewhe! re t ] ( I ds | vO 
wonderful group of artists who have for years contributed church-decoration desigi mentioned above ar t H 
to the / nde Blatter, sach as H. Vogel, Alex. Rothaug, lrinity Church, Stroud Green, and were presented to D1 
L.. Marold, and especia that remarkable draughtsman and R. Linklater by 


Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 


Bindings by Miss Katherine Adams. 


the re vik Sers Of te I ( nan erlal w ive interest aS a unit from ut i cdiflerences, whi ve ire so 

{o ( ‘ opportunity ré scence { « gs unobtrusive that the iin effect 1S of sim rit 

Her work is a distinctive and delightful addition to modern Pointillé, it is not necessary to say. is only one device of 

stvles of binding, and, indeed, to the craft as a whole. Miss Adams’ art. Previous illustrations have represented 
The ¢ ce of poimtill ry elaborate designs ! ver otnelr chara¢ tk Ste ind del e covers, and besides book 

sometimes—as in the Dove’s Press Bible, shown at the last binding, she does valuable work in the mending and ciean- 

\rts Crafts Exhibitio In \ goug rk ng of v ible minated manuscripts 





Gold-tooled Binding Gold-tooled Binding 


By Katherine Adams By Katherine Adams 





Henry Edridge and Thomas Hearne. 


ENRY EDRIDGE was born in the year 1768 or 
1769, the son of a tradesman of St. James’, 
Westminster. 


His mother, left a widow with five 


children, had very small means, and in 1783 she apprenticed 
Henry as a pupil of William Pether. In 1784, Edridge was 


received asa student of the Royal Academy. ‘Two years 


later, he gained a si 
Antique 
Academy, that he 


copies in miniature 


a drawing from the 
hen President of the 


make 


Later, Edridge 


, \ P ID ] 
which so interested Reynold I 


allowed the young student to 


from his own works. 


married a member of the family of the engraver, S. W. 


Reynolds. His earlier work was chiefly miniatures, and 


} 


his portraits were the daughters of George III. In 
| | 


among 


1803 Edridge painted the King and Queen ; his 


is Increasing, he moved 


to 03 Margaret street, 


Square: later, to 64, where he died in 1821, 


Between 1810-1815, he diverted himself by painting 


About this time he went constantly to Watford 
at Dr. 
(Concerning 


to Dr. 


Monro’s wit! 


1 Girtin, Hearne 


Hearne’s 
Monro: 


illness, and d 
April II, 1817 


“My 


your account 


DrAR Stk,—It is with inexpressible concern | 


receive of our excellent old friend, and ther 


followed up with worse. 


is too much reason to fear 1 lil De Ul} 


In his weak state, every shake will be attended with bad 


and there seems to have been a _ severe 


consequences, 


one. Whether his fall proceeded from giddiness or debility, 


or both united, it appears certain that every day increases the 


Merry Hill Lane, Bushey 


By permission of the Rev. E. J. Hone 


tv ol b] 


our losing our much-esteemed and valuable 


probabil 
(Edridge goes on to say that he wished to have 


Hearn 


} 


nuch troubled by an obstinate cough which seems get 


before leaving London, but that he himself 1s 


‘Every assistance that can be given to 


serious) 
Hearne ts, 
1] 


do him no g l, I wisl e him, and will as soon 


[I have no doubt, administered ; and though | « 


return, which will be about Tuesday or Wednesday.’ 


then be informed of any change, and conclud: 


affected at his unfortunate state, a1 


him next, to give him my m: 


aon 


nothing mort 


am most sincerely yours, 


HENR\ 


irs must 
“ ( ;od 


llowe d us 


Hear 


vo to Bushey, “ thoug! 


On Friday, July 14, 1815, 
from Dr. Monro 
moving.” This letter, 1 ear 
Mansft 
by Sir 
Hearne, 


already in bad health), from le-la-Zouch. 


handwriting, is written from 
interesting to read a letter written 
Monro upon 


Hearne was 


Beaumont to Dr. ‘Thomas 


written December , 1816 (when 


My Dear Str,—I must return you my best thanks for 


He arne, Irom 


re appears no immediate 


account of our good friend which | 


danger, 
ou think him in 
he will indeed be 


know 


man. Last 


who him 
and a 


letter from 


eCTVes 


anit 


quainted with him in 

771. %I| came with 

Mr. Davey to Lon 
my fondness for 


desirous oO 


} 


assiduously employed 


etching froma pict 
l 


By Henry Edridge, A.R.A 








HENRY EDRIDGE AND THOMAS HEARNE. }! 


Dr. Thomas Monro had 
Hearne’s will in his posses- 
sion. Sir George writes again 


to Dr. Monro begging that a 





nurse be tained, and 
stating that he will be respor 

sible for r payment In 
\pril, 1817, the yng friend 
shit veen Sir Georg 


Hearne took a deep in 


terest in Dr. ‘Thomas Monro’s 





sons, who also showed much 
Great Bookham Church, Surrey artistic talent. and mentions 
By permission of the Rev. E. J. Hone —_ 

By Henry Edridge, A.R.A ne. Tol jis g Ss ’ 

sw He app Dr 

Wi ss bout s \ I 1, a vert \ Thomas Monro and Henry Edridge to be the executors 

days in w we ( end some hours \ f his w He mentions Sir George Beaumon regard 
yf \\ ( in Hi rne \\ UKeCCG INCeSS I res S Sketches 

and plates, and my love for painting was completely con lo return to Edridg e gives an account of his first 

firme Mr. Woollett was prevailed upon to promise a trip to Paris in October, 1817. In the following letter he 


visit to Mr. Davey in the course of the summer, and to brin describes to Dr. Monro the probability of this visit. He 
Hearne with him. Accordingly, in August, they arrived at says: “| am happy to hear of your return from France I 
his house at Newstead in Suffolk. There we passed six 
weeks to ether, | may almost Say, aS far as | was concerned, 


erfect happiness We sketcl 


evening we were delighted with the original pleasantry and 
inimitable humour of Mr. Davey. I am sure you must 
have heard Hearne speak of him. We visited Houghton 
and saw that collection with de ht. The remembrance of 
this happy year never fails, when I think of it, to cross n 


mind like a gleam of sunshine. I was young and ar 


greatest artists that ever existed, and if anyone had presumed 
to say that Claude or Gaspard knew half so mu f t 
matter, I should have considered it as ignorance or 
prejudice Woollett I knew, and regarded to the dav of his 
death; he was an excellent man, it is unnecessary to prais¢ 
him in his line. Since that day Hearne has daily risen j 


my esteem. A man of graver integrity does not exist. \s 
an artist, where shall we find a more faithful disciple of 


nature? His sketches are admirable for truth and spirit 


lave ever seen in that line. You remember t 
drawing he made for me of Tintern Abbey. What an 


excellent performances By the way, I rather think it is at 


present in his possession, and if you hay In ODDO 

I snould be much obliged if you ask hin | , 
, : 

pardon for troubling you at such length, but my s ee S 





should have five minutes to spare, you will gratify me greatly) The Mill 


By permission of Miss Monro 
By T. Hearne 
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Bushey Church, Herts 


By permission of the Rev. E. J. Hone.) 


am very desirous of seeing you, and that as soon as possible, 
for it is not at all unlikely that a few days may transport m« 
also over the water. ‘The case is that Sir Albm. Munn has 
sent me the most pressing invitation to accompany him in 
and through Flanders. I at first 


an excursion to Paris, 


declined it, but he has repeated the attack, and I can 


hardly resist the temptation ; the circumstance of going so 
easily and comfortably, with scarce any charge, and with our 
agreeable and friendly companion, is perhaps more than | 
I fear in this case all our excursions 


What a ] 


ought to refuse. 
will be laid aside for this year. life this is to lead. 
Here should I be very well pleased to pass my time quietly 
at my own pretty cottage, and yet am continually run away 
with by some vagary or other: you know what a sad truant 
lam. I saw a good deal of Lincolnshire, and some things 


to please me. I wished for youat Lincoln.” He writes from 


Paris in October. ‘“ Mon cher Frére, I have been intend- 


ing writing to you ever since I have been here, but never 
could get a moment to spare, and now have only time to 
to return. We leave Paris on Friday 


tell you I am about 


next, and as we have stayed so long we shall, I fear, not see 


} 


Brussels or Antwerp, but get back to Calais as soon as we 


can. As for telling you of the things [ have seen, I must 
waive that till we meet, and hope to have frequent amusing 
communications by a comfortable fireside, a thing not much 
known here. I have been exceedingly amused, and often 
highly delighted, both here and on the journey. You would 
be more than delighted with Rouen, a town more pictur- 
and for Paris, it is a 


had 


esque than you have any idea of, 


constant succession of amusing obiects. ... I have 


form 
ARI 


appreciation ” of the artist’s work 


R. WYLLIE’S pictures, sketches, and etchings 
the subject of the Christmas Number of Tut 


M 
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“c 


There is an 


but little time for drawing, 


there is so much to see. 
But I have gota few 
sketches. ... I think 


of you, and wish you could 


lately 
often 
extraordi- 


see with me the 


nary things that France 


Magnificence 


pro 


duce Ss. and 


filth: the formal and the pic- 


turesque. Yours most sin 
cerely, in 

HENRY EDRIDGE.’ 

Edridge’s second visit to 
1819, two 


Ira 


) 
Be au 


June, 


Paris was in 
years before his death. 
velling with Sir George 


mont, he writes: “* Paris. 


dear friend, this is t 


moment I have been 


get to write a line to you, so 


great has been the worry of 


sight-seeing. My friends have 


left me, and to say the truth | 


am not sorry tor it, as now 


By Henry Edridge, A.R.A I shall have a little 


repose 
and do as I like. Sir George 


is, as you know, a delightful companion; but there is a 
greatest 


Very 


little has been done in the way of sketching, and by him not 


perpetual fidget about him that is tiresome to the 


degree, and then he is all doctrine and no practice. 
They quitted Paris yesterday for Switzerland, and 
left to 


a touch, 


I am now my own course. It is a most amusing 


place, and I heartily wish you were with me. . There is 
] 


» do, and the gallery is a fund of study and 


employment too if the weather prevents being out... . Rouen 
lost nothing with me upon a second visit; it is even more 
than I thought it; I shall return there when I leave Paris 

... I was sketching Notre Dame to-day, and met with an 
English artist, Mr. Nash, who draws Gothic architecture... . I 
shall rejoice to return, but being here I shall try and see as 


much of Normandy as I can.” 
Be fore 


this last visit to Paris his son had died in 1818 


at Taunton, and during the six months that his son’s acute 
illness lasted Edridge was travelling in the West of England 
with him, and at that time wrote a great many long letters to 
Dr. Monro, full of the grief and sadness which he foresaw was 
imminent. There is no doubt that this sorrow afterwards 
affected his health. 


di d, he 


““T have 


On November 8th, 1820, six months before he 
wrote a letter announcing his election as A.R.A. 

been a good deal oc upied since I saw you. I have to tell 
you the Royal Academy have elected me at length, and ina 
most handsome manner, by a very large majority. I had 18 
votes to 4, a nearer approach to unanimity than usually occurs 
walls ; 


within those so that I donot repent having put myself 


in their way again.” 


by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B, and the number 
includes over fifty reproductions, with six plates in colours. 


This life of a seaman-artist from a seaman’s point of view, 
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The Chilian Cruiser “‘ O'Higgins.’ 


(From the Christmas Number of ‘‘ The Art Journal.”) 
By W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 


with vivid illustrations of naval life, of boats, guns and the perils of the sea, and he has learnt the facts inci- 
shipping, and of open-air invigorating scenes, is a specially dental to navigation by personal hardship and ex- 
nteresting addition to the monographs published from perience. To every lover of boats the book should 


the office of THe ART JouRNAL, Mr, Wyllie has braved appeal irresistibly. 








































Some Recent Italian Bookbinding. 
By Addison McLeod. 


DEMANIT some time ago by the Cambridge library direct contact with his amateur client, and so profit by that 


authorities for large contributions, / 1, of which exchange of ideas which is blocked by the bookseller-middl 
~ 
are to be spent in bookbinding, will show, were man in England. Ihe net result is that a better binding is 
excuse needed, that the subject of these few notes is a craft to be had at a lower price, and that, on the whole, though 
neither unnecessary nor unprofitable. Nor can it be without perhaps the finest work is not so fine as the English, a 
interest to the English craftsman to know what his Italian higher type is to be found more commonly, and from the 
brother 1s doing. hands of men far lower down in the educational scale. 
l‘o speak briefly, if not wittily, the ordinary Italian binder When something higher is asked of him he partly fails. 
has certain advantages, On the practical side, he has most Phe extent of failure is well exemplified by a competition 


of his materials—paper and tools, if not leather—at a lately instituted by Messrs. Alinari for the bindin 


cheaper rate ; on the artistic, he has easier access, by means new edition of the Dizina Commedia. and in the reasons 
of numerous free days, and photographs which are so cheap for their award given by the three judges we find, I think, a 
in Italy, to a greater stock of fine ancient examples, and very sensible principle which only needs slight modification 
finally, from a variety of causes he is able to come into to be very generally useful 


indinys might well be adopt for 


any book. A few 


present a mor 
close relation with the volume, and 


show that their designers had in view 





Sleners are content to de orat he 
side with a bust of Dante: an old 
device, interpreti very superficially 
the programme of the competition 
lhe author of No. 8 has worked out, 
allegorically indeed, the fundamenta 
idea of the three regions beyond the 
grave, but ina form of art not suffi 
ciently elevated and original.’ 

Ihe principle is all that concerns 
us here. \s to its application, the 
reader can partly judge by the illus 
trations, It is only fair to state that 
the competition binding by Alfonso 
Dori (p. 345), whi h was not noticed 
by the judge s, is done on. white 
leather, the scrollwork in green, with 
the points in bright scarlet. I can- 
not help thinking that the binder 
meant an allusion to the colours in 
which Beatrice appeared to the Poet : 
a point, if well founded, worthy of 


consideraciion 


The Divina Com tir 18 a book oft 





books. As perhaps the most pric 


~ ' ] + 
Divina Commedia Competition we55, as Certainty tie Most st yu 


By Bruscoli Brothers, Florence single WOrkK 1n iterature ever given to 





SOME MODERN ITALIAN BOOKBINDING. 


Divina Commedia Competition. 
Photo. Alinari.) 
By Tartagli and Son, Florence 


] 


the world, perhaps it should be known for itself before ever 


7 
I 
a page is turned ; so in some way the binder has to tell, on 
the cover, more than he would of any other work. 

un, It 1s one of those books to bind which he may 
spend a lot of money on stamps that cannot be used again. 
For more ordinary books we do not ask so special a revela- 
tion of the conte nts, nor may we require such a sacrifice of 


material. 

For as in this good world tools cost money, and 
nothing made by man can be, like God’s work, of infinite 
variety, the binder must have stamps that he can use again 
nd again—combined, dispersed, combined anew; pro 
cessions, congregations, pairs, groups, and solitary great 
ones ; the flowers of the field, the leaves of the orchards 
ay! the stars of heaven, if he takes them into his service, 


ordered within the limit of a Byzantine band. 


On the whole, I believe the smaller the better: for 
practice, as it steadies the hand, enables the intelligence to 
make more combinations. Big stamps, if they save labour, 
lead to monotony. More evolutions can be performed with 
a dozen half-drilled volunteers than with one commander 
in-chief, and the attainment of fine ends through limited 
means is an endless delight. But he will want types to 
give a character to his books. He may afford himself a 
lyre or a laurel wreath for his poets ; parsley we have for- 
gotten, else it might prettily adorn books of sport; stars 


may well pick out a work on astronomy, squares and 


circles (they too may have their grace) contain geometry 


or mathematics; architecture, and the minor arts should 


find abundant sympathy on their cover, nor need history 


I 


+ 
wn 





Divina Commedia Competition. 


Photo. Alinari 
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Binding after the old Florentine style. 
By Alfonso Dori, Florence 
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The Art of Citta di Castello 
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distant, symbolism. Then footlights, or 


hosen will help much. brown may stand capricious perhaps, but it is hard if suitable colour and 

rkshop, as blue will for knowledge— deep o1 decoration combined shall not at least indicate to the eye 
to the nature thereof. Green for the wide the nature of the work within. 

white vellum for purity, refinement ; Che Italian binder has a fair idea of these things, but 

vy, grandeur, pretension, the arts of govern like many things Italian, only by reference to the past. The 


“et fue Vee 
"CS Fi 





By Tartagli and Son 
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The Florentine Villas 





By Cechi and Son, Florence 










ment and war; deep red perhaps for the glare of th 







the limelight of romance. Choice may seem 




















his intellect is imitative. 


was a student and an analyst 






when the northerner was 





dreaming 
Whe re the 


Mic he lange lo has 


harp in _ hand. 





passion of a 






room, a 





magnificent art results; but 






that cannot be on a_ book 
] 






cover, and the binder’s craft 





needs patience, innocence, a 





sense of order and subtlety 





in small things. No man 






can have them all fully, per 





haps, but if any have in some 





degree, he may take the 






plane and the stamps in 





hand confident of excelling, 





if such be his ambition. 






“Suffice unto thy thing, 





though it be small,” wrote 





‘Chaucer in the age when all 






a man might become in skill 





and understanding was not 
tasks ol 
craftsmanship. And to the 






small 





grudged to 






Binding after the old Venetian style 


By V. de Toldo, Venice 






yookbinder of to-day, of any 





nation, the counsel holds, and 
is one of strenuous teaching. 
To suffice to a craft needs, 
inde ed, rare power to ™ dwell 


W Inno- 


th sooth-fastness.’ 


cence ol eye, the grace of the 


child, is the grail-quest of the 


artist, A sense of order is a 
perception of the law that is 
beyond all made laws. ‘To 


er these quanties 


find and utt 


7 | 
most ne l DOOK-COVe! IS 
sufficient space lor the ex 

’ 1 

pression, lf the spirit and th 
hand ; } } 
nana move in ovpedience to a 
Wise Innocence, a Narmonious 
conception of order. 


Associative Interest 


“ EVERAL pictures at the last Old Masters Exhibition 


} 
] 


had great associative as well as intrinsic interest 


x 
Wilkie’s famous group of Chelsea Pensioners reading 


July as 


In the 


the Waterloo Despatch on June 22, 1815—not 


stated in the catalogue had the best position 
Academy of 1822, Lawrence’s portrait of the Duke of 
Wellington hanging to the left, Jackson’s of the Duke of 
York to the nght. So dense was the crowding round the 
Wilkie, that 
up without delay. 
calied for this protection, and thirty-six years later recourst 


Raimbach suggested a railing should be put 


" 


It was the first work at the R.A 


was made to the same plan in the case of Mr. Frith’s 
‘Derby Day.’ 


Waterloo itself 


Cunningham declares that the 


scarcely caused a greater stir in London 
than ‘The Chelsea Pensioners, for many of whose sixty 
figures the artist had “ sittings” from veteran soldiers and 


Wilkie had 


measured the very ground, the jutting walls of the houses, 


their wives. a passion for accuracy, and 


and the quaint gateways. His motto was “to know the 
taste of the public.” 
Village 


window of a Charing Cross dealer, the Duke of Wellington 


Against the £6 he received for ‘ The 


Recruit,’ his first London picture, exhibited in the 


paid him 1,200 gs. for the much-studied ‘Chelsea Pen- 


sioners.. ‘There is a not very credible tradition that, in 


order to prevent his bankers becoming aware of his “ folly,” 
the Duke paid in bank-notes. Hogarth’s lovely ‘ Happy 
Marriage, one of a series projected to companion the 
* Marriage 4 la Mode,’ once belonged to David Garrick, at 
whose sale in 1823 it made 7 gs. Some assert it remained 
unfinished because the actor did not think the face of the 
lady pretty enough. However this may be, Garrick, in his 
epitaph on Hogarth, bade farewell to him as the “great 


painter of mankind, who reached the noblest point of 


art 
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Be ci’ 


: 


Echoes of Old Florence.’ 


By A. Dori (Florence 


of Pictures. 


‘William Pitt,’ belonging to Lord Iveagh, is 
sketch 


wrote “unique and inestimable.” 


Gainsborough’s 


no doubt based on the beneath which Lawrence 
Gainsborough was lavish 
with his sketches, gladly giving them to any friends, whereas 
black-and-white chalk of the 
Devonshire and her daughter, bought ior 15s. years before 


by Mr. Huth, fetched 1,000 gs. One 


in 1905 the Duchess of 
lady who knew the 
artist pasted a number of these incomparable drawings on 
the walls of a room, and, worse than all, varnished them. 
The ‘ Miss Linley’ is the picture which, dirty and with a 
hole in it, realised 9,000 gs, at Christie’s in 1903, though 
the Worthing owners had almost sold it to a doctor, long an 
admirer of it, for an old song. Gainsborough’s ‘ Harvest 
Waggon’ was given to John Wiltshire, the carrier, who 
steadily refused payment for transporting pictures from Bath 

“ No, no—I love painting too much. When 

} 


you think, sir, that I have carried to the value of a little 


to London. 


painting, I beg you will let me have one, and I shall be 
more than paid.” ‘Thus were possibly given the masterly 
‘Parish Clerk ’ 


the ‘Quin,’ the ‘ Foote,’ the 


secured in 1867 for the National Gallery 
at 310 gs. ‘Boy and Dog,’ 


Samuel 
The ‘ Harvest Waggon ‘ 


and the two landscapes which Sir Montagu 
obtained from Lord Tweedmouth. 
made no less than 2,950 gs. in 1867. 

Ingres, who, it will be recalled, threw over his betrothed 
because she “stood up to him in the matter of painting,” 
produced, during his years of struggle in Rome, more than 
300 masterly pencil portraits of various foreigners passing 
through or settled there, such as the ‘ Mrs, Vesey and Lady 
Colthurst,’ which is dated 1816. A “head and shoulders” 
was originally priced at about forty francs: a full-length at 


sixty francs. The guide-interpreter who sometimes brought 
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patrons to the studio received a crown for each introduction. 
Ingres was sensitive, and when someone enquired if his was 
the door of “the portrait-painter,” haughtily replied, “ No, 
ae who lives here has the honour of thinking himself a 


SIT ; 


pain‘er.” When it was proposed to hang a row of these 
pencil portraits, wherein his imagination works at its most 
vivid points, below a number of his pictures at the 1855 
exhibition, his face darkened. ‘“ People will look only at 


‘eT 


them /” he exclaimed. Ingres was no colourist; his eye 


was for form, classic form. Draughtsmanship was for him 


the “ probity” of art. ‘“ When a picture is well drawn it is 
well enough painted,” he held. 

‘A Picture 
The 
gallery is that of Cornelis van der Geest, whose portrait by 
Van Dyck is in the National Gallery. 

this Mzcenas in 1638, shortly after his death, as “ the best 


Of extraordinary interest to the student was 


Gallery,’ signed “ G(uillam). v(an) Haecht, 1628.” 
Rubens speaks of 


of men, the oldest of his friends, one in whom, since his 
youth, he has found a protector.” His fine house, over- 
looking the Scheldt, was by the Church of St. Walburga, 
for which, at his instigation, Rubens painted the ‘ Erection 
The man with hat on head and wearing the 
be the King of 
He is 


presence < yf the 


of the Cross.’ 
Order of the Golden Fleece is thought to 
Poland, who paid a state visit to Brussels in 1624. 
the only one who remains covered in the 
Archduke and Rubens is here, 
the Baron de Vicq, and the Duchesse de Croy. 


his wife. as are Snyders, 
Cornelis 
van der Geest, the rich merchant, was an enthusiastic 
collector of early Flemish pictures, especially of those by 
Matsys, whose tombstone he saved from destruction, and 
had it placed by the door of the cathedral, where still it is. 
The pictures within this picture of Haecht 


* Madonna, with two Cherries,’ by Matsys, possibly the very 


include a 
work he refused to sell to the Archdukes ; two portraits also 
perhaps by him; an elaborately-painted interior with a 
naked female figure, the original of which must have been 


Lewes 


T was almost unnecessary for Mr. Roger E. Fry to 
declare, as recently he did in print, that he finds little 
to interest him in water-colour “painting.” By 

practice and precept he upholds the pre-Turnerian tradition 

of the simple wash drawing. Mr. Fry regards as disastrous 


“improvements” such as those which filled Turner in his 


later perl rd 


with the desire to paint in water-colour, and 
others than Turner prodigally to use body-colour, and to 
resort to all kinds of methods in the direction of naturalism. 
Mr. Fry 


practised, involves rigid limitations as to the rendering of 


The water-colour art, as conceives it should be 


nature. “With the paper that gives the finest quality of 
wash,” he says, “all alteration is out of the question: no 
wiped-out lights, not even a tint washed lighter, can be 
The 


simple, very precise, and his treatment spontaneous and 


expected. artist's formula must therefore be very 


direct.” 
‘Lewes Castle,’ one of fifty-seven drawings by Mr. Fry, 
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From a Water-Colour Drawing by Roger E. Fry. 
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by Jan Van Eyck or a close follower, the mirror, the shoes 
and the dog of the ‘Jan Arnolfim’ being recognisable—at 
Leipsig there is a similar nude figure, where the white 
Bolognese dog reappears on the mat—and ‘The Battle of 
the Amazons,’ one of the most remarkable of Rubens’ early 
easel pictures, painted for his friend and patron. 

Mr. Weale suggests that a sale catalogue of the Geest 
Lord 


Huntingfield’s canvas, might enable scholars to trace the 


collection may still exist, and this, with the aid of 


fate of the Van Eyck and the Quentin Matsys paintings. 


Here is scope for the exercise of learning and ingenuity. 


“THE Academy is notoriously conservative, otherwise it 

| would long ago have extended to the Winter Exhibi- 
tion the plan adopted in the summer, of opening at half 
last week. Not only was the 
but 
Council for 


price in the evenings of the 


most recent show so open, 1,000 free passes were 


distribution 


handed among 


to the County 
students in its schools. There have probably been no such 
free admissions on a considerable scale since in 1867 some 


} 


700 Belgian visitors were admitted without payment and 


presented with catalogues. It is understood that the half- 
price visitors in the summer, including those on August 
Bank Holiday, generally number from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Of course the idea of evening opening, and even of a free 
day a week, is not a new one. In 1863 a Royal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the conditions of the 
Academy made such a recommendation, which appears to 
have been approved by the Council of 1864. Only a few 
years ago the question was revived, among those in favour 
of a non-paying day being Messrs. Clausen, Hemy, North, 
Orchardson, and Shannon. ‘The late John Brett emphatic 
ally disapproved on the ground that the public did not 


value that which cost it nothing. 







Castle. 





exhibited at the Alpine Club last July, is a characteristic 
example of his art, in which scholarship is informed with 
true sensitiveness, and what we may call cultured spontaneity, 
Law and impulse unite to make him reverence the methods 
of Girtin. After outlining his form, wash is used with un- 
laboured reticence for the expression of that which is felt to 
In exhibitions, even 
English Art Club, 


be an essential part of artistic vision. 

such as those organised by the New 
Mr. Fry’s drawings, the issue of discernment at once erudite 
He 
Withdrawn into the 


and fair, are out of their element. never tries to 


be brilliant, he distrusts elaboration. 
seclusion of a gallery, his water-colours wear 
as a charm the limitations that he imposes upon himself, 


separate 


and persuade us of their fitness for delicate schemes of 
decoration. Mr. Fry’s reputation as a critic and student of 
art—he has been called the “latter-day Longinus ‘ 
snatched away to preserve the sublime and the beautiful ” 


in the Metropolitan Museum of New York—should not be 





























LEWES 


allowed to overshadow his talent as a water-colourist of 


singular charm and originality. 


There are slight remains only—the keep and the 
gateway —of the old castle which occupied so fine a 
position at “loyal Lewes,” famous, according to a local 
proverb, for clean windows and pre tty girls. The Castle is 
supposed to have been founded by Alfred, and rebuilt by 


! 


William de Warren, Earl of 


Gundreda, daughter of Williar 


with his wife 


1 the Conqueror, were buried 


within the precincts of the adjacent Priory. 


Passing Events. 


“THE exhibitions of the Royal Photog iphic Society 
at the New Gallery, including some excellent auto 
chrome transparent plates, and of the Photographic Salon at 


the Old Water-Colour Sox iety's, have as usual attracted 


much attention They deserve it, even though photography 
cannot be accepted at the ecsumate of some ot its 
enthusiastic exponents. The circumstancing of the show 
in Pall Mall East left hardly anything to be desired. We 


observe, by the way, that practically none of the talen 


contingent showed this autumn 


American 


explanation ? 


( y R National Gallery fares badly nowadays in th 
matter of money-bequests and of regular financial 
lhe Museum of 


a much larger fund at 


Metropolitan 


support, 


] 
Its disposal, an 


f 
~ 
4 


Glasgow will have at 


Louvre, we observe that M. Audéoud, the well-known 


collector, has left the bulk of his fortune, amounting to 


about £200,000, for the sole benefit of that great instit n 
The needs of our National G ery should sti te K¢ 
generosity. 

continue in the Louvre 


EANTIME, mutilations in t 
\ Following on the Poussin incident, a dressmaket 
Valentine morbid 
for publicity, deliberately cut the features of four of th 


‘Chapel of Sextus IV.’ 


named Cantel, apparently with a 
figures in Ingres’ 


Louvre in 1883. 


it was presented to the 
Audeoud fund is to be used to provide more adequat 


protection for the I:xtra custodians 


picture 5. 


appointed, and some master works have been glazed. 


Milner by Mr. 


Lown 


full-length Lord 


6 e- 
Theodore 


Council of Johannesburg, is for the Municipal Buildings 


portrait of 
Roussel, commissioned by _ the 
there. 
relieved only by the pink candles to the right and the green 


The plain wall is of a kind of turquoise blue, 


bronze of the finely-painted Vi tory of Samothrace on the 
Like Whistler, Mr. Roussel heed to 
Lord Milner does not appear to 
At the Modern So lety of 


cabinet. pays great 
symphonies of colour. 
be an easy subject to tackle. 
Portrait Painters was shown lately Mr. Maxwell Balfour's 
New College 


presentment of him, seated, painted for ge, 


Oxford. 


CASTLE. 
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The Rt. Hon 


Lord Milner 


3y Theodore Roussel 


- .; ; : 

\\ HILE it is true that the dispersal of art collections 

is not without some compensating advantages. 
ret keen 


some alien place, what we have been accustomed to regard 


For 


regret 1s always when particular treasures leave. for 


as their home. instance, should the reported fort] 
coming sale of 
hi Be 


Laitiere,’ by 


six, of Amsterdam, be carried out, and ‘La 


Vermeer of Delft, the house in _ the 


le ave 


Heerengracht, the 


It is 


littie Stairs will be robbed of a 


room ul 


said that the intention is to offer to the 


presence, 
of which, 
The 


Jan Six, painted 


State for £6 some thirty-nine works, none 


however, is of the first importance, Vermee a 


and masterly unfinished portrait of 


magi 


by Rembrandt about 1660, which counts as one of his 


Supreme achievements, Vermeer’s ‘House Front,’ and 
practically all the other treasures are to remain. Che 
collection was founded by Jan Six (1618-1702), Burgo- 
master of Amsterdam from 169t until his death, the friend 
and patron of Rembrandt, with whom are associated, not 


only the portrait already named, with its subtle weavings of 
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(Photo. Inglis.) 


and red and gold, but etched portrait of 


Jan Six, and the landscape, ‘ ridge,’ in the sam 


medium, 


‘| A LAITIERE’ is the i 
. Reynolds in “A _ Journey to 


Holland,” 


another,” 


Flanders and 


t 


as “ A woman pouring milk from one vessel to 


+ 


Sir Joshua being among the first specifically to 


redirect attention to Vermeer after his long eclipse. The 


work, which shows Vermeer’s genius in_ spiritualising 


beauty in quite 


revealing ordinary 


actuality, in 


things, is not of those brought together by Jan Six in the 


august 


seventeenth century. It appeared at auction in Amsterdam 


in 1696, along with twenty other examples, then fetching 
175 florins. In 1701 it brought 320 florins, in 
florins, in 1765 56c florins, in 1798, as part of the 


collection, where Reynolds saw it, 1,550 florins, 
then Vermeer has come into his own, 


valuable in proportion to their 


2,125 florins. Since 
and pictures by him are 
The last important example to make its appearance 


‘Mistress and 


rarity. 
ina London gallery was in 1905, when the 
Maid,’ which brought 75,000 francs at the Secretan sale ol 
1889, was seen at Messrs. Sulley’s and afterwards sold to 
Herr Simon of Berlin, whose generous gift to the Museum 
remembered, a simple, 
‘Madonna and Child,’ 
Mr. Coats, of Skelmorlie Castle, 


‘Christ with 


of that capital included, as will be 


tender, wonderful painted by 


Mantegna in his youth. 
important 


owns an unusually large and 


Mr. Burcher’s Collection of Pewte 


Martha and Ma 


many thousand ounds. It 


Li 


RNAL, 1904, Pp. 2 
was picked 
provinces, purely on Its merits as a e-sold 
for #400, and 


who recognised its authorship 


fused by one of the foremost art-firms in this 


absence of Its expert, at 
7" is little likelihood of ‘La Laititre’ coming 
into the open market, but if it should, a strenuous 
effort shoul » to procure it for the National Gallery. 
The pictt is in fine, iginal condition, which is more 


than ci * Lady at a spinet.’ 


\" L. the pieces of pewter shown in the accompanying 
A il] IS 


trations belong to Mr. F. ‘T. Burcher, manager 


of the North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, and the 
objects have been gathered by him during the 

years. It is an interesting collection. 

United Arts Club has elicited general 


When it was holding an exhibition of 


“THE case of the 

| sympathy. 
work. by members in King Street, St. James’s, in premises 
e rent of which had been paid in advance to the landlord 
company, Willis’s Restaurant, Limited, that company failed, 


u 


leaving about £2,000 due to the superior landlords. ‘The 
last-named firm distrained, and seized the pictures exhibited 
In reluctantly declining to grant an 


“That it should be 


in the club premises. 
injunction, Mr. Justice Neville said : 











PASSING 


possible in a country which boasts of making a law which 


purports to protect the property of the law-abiding citizen, 


to me 


to raise such a question seems 


of things, but, isirous though I hold it 


mol 


deal with the law as I find it. Ihe Club has appealed 
against this decision and asks for financial suppo 

F art societies there are enough and to spare, it 1s 
( ) often asserted. Yet there seems to be room for on 
more at least In London there are recognised exhibiting 
ssociations \ colourists stellis ! rists 


for gra s ha ra é(re? Mr. E. J.S van Is 
Si lo! ym ¢ ve f n ea Of torming 
Suc Ll SOclIe 1d \ ( ! hin I if without 
corte S pr 
= “HIS ‘ | s \\ er-( Society 
| ‘ Vis \ Vi K i ol 
inviting work by cer members Seve! 
names t < Mir, W. Y. Macgreg c als 
appeared fron sr iny cas S g 
el Uy » Se ~ o S tsk 5 ‘ 
1 SVS shi ( rear er \ ( 
eX nm, and ‘ v ‘ te I | ¢ 
(rts iteresting t ( go his vis Glasgow 
Ve k vn ( ( I ne l NI 
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7 Board of Education has resolved that, onward from 
the 1st of January, Thursday shall be substituted for 


‘Tuesday as a free day at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


early closing” in many districts of London, 


that is to the good. It 


As Thursday is “ 


will be recalled that the Select 


Committee on the Conduct of Museums of the Science and 
Art Department recommended in 1898 “that admission to 
all the museums be always free.” Copyists are the problem, 
especially at South Kensington, with its army of students 
belonging to the Royal College of Art. On the other hand, 
there seems little justification for the exaction of entrance 
fees at Hertford House, where no copying is allowed. In 
the Louvre all days are free, save Monday, when the 
proceeds on all days 


the 


galleries are closed, and copying 


except Sunday. In connection with recent outrages 


there, however, many are advocating the payment system. 


letter to Zhe Acatemy, which served to start an 


| N a 
interesting 


artists are 


correspondence as to whether or not 


practising the best art critics, Mr. Robert Ross 
was not unnaturally misled by the name “ Kay” which 
appeared in Christie’s catalogue of the picture sale of June 
28th. 


English art during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 


Defending Burne-Jones’ as the highest expression of 


Mr. Ross alluded to the “ intensely modern” and “ beautiful 
‘Tree of Forgiveness’ purchased at Christie’s the other day 
by that Mr. Arthur Kay.” 
A day or two after the sale, however, the Glasgow collector 
As to 


acute and learned connoisseur, 


pointed out in the press that he was not the buyer. 
the general question raised, by no means for the first time, 
perhaps no more can be said than that, other things equal, 
But that “ other things 


practising artists are the best critics. 


equal ” is the crux. 


eS IR WILLIAM RICHMOND is nothing if not energetic 
S in the interests of present-day art. He cordially sup- 
ports the recommendation of the select committee appointed 
the scheme of 


to consider the completion of original 


statuary in the Palace of Westminster. Though unable 
off-hand to suggest twenty-seven subjects for the vacant 
pedestals, Sir William at once named ten distinguished 
men, the King among them, and proclaimed that “the 
school of British sculpture is infinitely better to-day than 
it has ever been. The authorities will find no difficulty 


in securing men. ... There is no lack of talent.” 


M. 


the most prominent commussaire-friseur of art collections in 
Paris. He Pillet in 


been 


PAUL CHEVALLIER, who died at the age of 


fifty-five on September 28, had for years been 


succeeded M. 1881, since when he 


has responsible for most of the important art 
dispersals such, for instance, as the Spitzer, the Sec rétan, 
The death of Mr. George Allen 
serves to recall his long and honourable connection with 


His 


and the Sedelmeyer. 


John Ruskin. reminiscences of Ruskin should be 


published, 


\e )POS of Ruskin, Miss Isabella Jay has lately been 
Fi showing some copies of pictures by Turner, of which 
Ruskin wrote, in 1868, they “are the most accurate and 


beautiful I have yet seen, in many respects attaining fully 


JOURNAL. 


to the expression of the master’s most subtle qualities ; 
and I think that such copies are much more valuable and 
instructive possessions than the original drawings of second- 
rate artists.” On the other hand, Ruskin fully recognised 
the value to the executant of nobly-directed effort, however 
disappointing the result. 
ee is almost impossible to think of Venice without 
thinking too of Ruskin, who in exquisitely rhythmic 
prose extolled the city of palaces and of many waterways. 
Fitly, then, a stained-glass window in his memory, to whose 
cost the Municipality has contributed, is to be placed in 
the Anglican Church of St. George, where was not long 


ago consecrated a memorial window to Robert Browning. 


YRTRAILTS of the present Prime Minister and of his 

predecessor in that high office, by two distinguished 
artists, are likely to be seen in public exhibitions next year. 
Mr. Sargent has for some time had on the easel a picture 
of Mr. Academy. 


rhen, the commission to paint the portrait of Sir Henry 


Balfour, destined, probably, for the 


Campbell - Bannerman, which a body of ten thousand 


admirers is to present to him, has been given to Sir 


James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. This picture will be first seen, 

no doubt, in Edinburgh. 

“THE School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, 
| has been reopened after the usual summer vacation, 

and some of the free studentships maintained by means of 

funds granted to the school by the London County Council 

Forms of application and particulars relating 


are vacant. 


to the school may be obtained from the manager, 


\ | R. ALEXANDER FISHER, who has taught many 
pe distinguished enamellers and artists in metal-work, 


is arranging to hold classes in Kensington during the winter. 


St. Albans, directed in his will that “no stone 


oe late Lord Grimthorpe, restorer of the Abbey of 
monument be put up, as my buildings are enough,” but he 
did not prohibit a stained-glass window in the south transept 


of his favourite cathedral. 


\ TILLIAM CAXTON, the father of British printing, 


was of those who demonstrated what art may 


become as an adequate industry. In the old days one of 
his finely-printed folios was to be had for a few shillings, 
whereas a single leaf has during the last few years ma de as 
much as £265. One is glad to note that Mr. Seymo ur de 
Ricci is, with the help of Mr. Gordon Duff, to prepare a 
Census of all the known copies of books from Caxton’s 
press. If only because of the Rushout portrait, a certain 
sesthetic interest attaches, again, to the First Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works, issued in 1623 at 1 gn. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts possessed a particularly fine copy, preserved 
by her in a carved wooden casket made from a fragment of 
Herne’s Oak in Windsor Park, presented to her by Queen 
Miss Coutts, as she then was, gave 682 gns. for 
To-day it is 


Victoria. 


the folio at George Daniel’s sale in 1864. 


worth several thousands less fine copy 


realised £3,600 not long ago at auction. 


of pounds. A 
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The Village of Cong 


By W. Monk, R.E 


Cong and Galway. 
By Alfred Yockney. 


“THE very name of Cong sugg 


ests archeology. Per 
haps the reason for this is the fame as a relic of the 
processional Cross of Cong, one of the best ant 

\rdagh 


quities in Ireland, named with the 
Book of Kells. ‘This treasured piece Ol 


Tara Brooch, the 
Chalice and the 
work is in the Dublin National Gallery, and as a most 
remarkable link with the past it advertises the existence of 
the little village in County Galway, which without such a 
nall-mark would not enjoy a world-wide notoriety, It must 
not be concluded, however, because the cross no longer 


} 


adorns its native or adopted place that all the 


historical 
interest has been transferred from Cong. People go ther 
curiously or as pilgrims, believing that where such a famous 
object existed, other testimonies of those religious days must 
remain. And important memorials are there, 

outskirts of ¢ ong the traveller can 
doubt that he is approaching a village of the past. Inhabi 
tants he will find, but human beings by their presence alone 


do not keep a place alert, and Cong without its residents 


would possess in a few weeks the crusted appearance of a 





long-deserted settlement \t a first glance the ruins pre 

dominate, and if on a more careful inspection this impression 
is modified, there are buildings apparently storm-swept many 
years ago that stand equally well, though not so effectively, as 
emblems of desolation. .A stone cross in the street is an 
early indication of the departed influence of the village, and 
the traveller is quickly tuned to his environment. Yet 
(ong 1s not a depressing place, and if the visitor is a painter, 
a student of architectural history, or a fisherman he will be 
itisfied 

It was 


tribut 


he bbev of Cong 1s the « hief ruin to be se¢ n. 
once a flourishing centre of religion. and mucl 


passed into its coffers. Among other customs it exacted a 


bell-rope from every ship entering the River Moy. In the 


eighteenth century Grose noted that the abbey had been 


frequently plundered and burned by contending factions, but, 


contradictory though it seems, those events “ did not lessen 


the veneration in which it was held here have been 


careful restorations of the cloisters, and a good idea may 


be obtained of the character of the original building 


1 


ve twelfth century to replace the church 


It was built in tl 


founded in 624 by St. Fechin of Fore, and there, afte: 
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The Fishing House, Cong Abbey 
By W. Monk, R.E 


some years of retirement, died Roderic O'Connor, King 


of all Ireland from 1166 till 1175, when he acknowledged 


/ 


Henry II. of England as liege lord. ‘The remarkable 


decorative stonework is worthy of close examination, and 
through the gardens, reposeful and well-kept, will be found 
ruin. Its foundations ar 


the Fishing House, a quaint 


aescribed 


ot masonry. 


make it hi 


are barred, and every care 


hasten tl 


1D) 
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solid, and in its day no doubt it served 


the abbots very well. Now it forms a 


picturesque addition to the ancient 


monuments of Cong. Krom the 


bridge may be seen Ashford House, 


one of the fine residences of Lord 


Ardilaun. 
Cong is not alone in turning th 
the traveller to history 


Old churche 


thoughts of 
rather than to nature 
crosses and castles are more plentiful 
than milestones in the neighbourhood, 
and if they are less useful for the 
moment, they are more interesting 
One of the most important landmarks 
is the Monastery of Ross, built in 
1351, and not abandoned until 1765. 


Black River, 


within two miles of Headford Ruin 


“ ruin is near the 


it must be called technically, for it is 
deserted except by the rooks and 
other birds that find shelter ther 


but the parts of it that remain are in 


ellent state of preservation that it is not properly 


the word that suggests only a crumbling mass 
It seems to need only a roof and a floor to 


} 


able to a strong-minded tenant. ‘The entrances 


is taken that no vandal shall 


natural decay. It is a haunt for reverent 


. i 
oa 
lie 





Cong Abbey 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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By W. Monk, R.E 
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long, is dotted with islands 






one for every day of the 







’ 
vear, it is said—and some 
‘, care in piloting is necessary. 
‘ ms ; . ° ° 
» y There was once a giganti 
son scheme to join all the lakes 





from Galway to Killala Bay, 













? so that it would be p yssible 


until it was found that th 





tunnel was porous, a miusca 

mm eg a em ee : 
saad culation that must have been 

unpleasant tor the ott 





1 n oat { 
W. Monk, R.I - ‘ 
) \ 5 - 
. g isn lly « 
stue ts thos to yhnon al vers \ ( et I R « (;aliw tow ( ~ {te ( 
S ys lor interpl t n Kew Vritte cu nts Wy tt th trave I nnd nt S 
» earnestly to ter S stones « R | dist known as e Claddagh the muddy sea I 
pe! sam uni iV messag lat 1S transmitt IO \ sO Oolten pro\ rtists g ( s 
pas shrines many g yn ) f jua | . res ul } 5 e the 
oves to know dark secrets, and no one will regret the hours attractions of Gralway. lhe chiets of the « ny, with con 
devoted to the revelations of Ross. ‘There in the ghoulis siderable power behind them, used to guard their assum 
silence the hushed voice of history is penetrating, and the rights w.th great violence, and aftravs often disturbed the 
dead, however recently buried, seem very dead indeed. peace of the neighbourhood. Fishermen unconnected wit! 
The s.s. St Patrick starts from Cong, calls at Killabeg the broth od, who dared to fish the near Atlantic, wert 
Pier, and conveys passengers to Galway. It Is a pleasant treated as trespassers, and often when there was a demand 
journey down Lough Corrib, and it may be enjoyed at a from the markets the Claddagh men would stay at home in 
moderate cost. ‘This vast fresh-water lake, over twenty miles idleness. ‘The Government was once asked tor a gunboat 
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The Fish Market, Galway 
By W. Monk, R.E. 





CONG AND 


to protect outside fishermen from the assaults of the Galway 


was a spice of adventure in a 


men, her 


Claddagh quarter a few years ago, but now the men are less 


Capricious and the artist may sketch in peace, 


history of Galway would expect to 


\nyone knowing the 


find house Ss ol all periods jostling one anothe fl Lhe re 1 


are, and some of the prominent but worthless ones mig 


well be taken away to benefit the better ones now hidden 
from view. Some of the ancient buildings are curious in 
architectural style, and show foreign influences Phere 
are many problems to be considered, but the town, though 
interesting in its past, is uninspiring in its present state. 
Galway is a disappointed place. It looks dow 
and it is natural that the stranger ould notice ns of 
decay. but the residents do not seem to be resset 
’ wit ny sense of munici failure he lo ffairs ar 

con cted with y emo ) especially ele l n ! 
and any opportunity to show an independent spirit among 

msely Ss not neglected \s [ vO \ 
uarrel about a regatta « e he Mi (ne 

I ~ ck | notte ( ( t oare a , 
withdrawing their support ft the me ! 

se nouces aj red the eto! n h | 





a ed, peen 


GALWAY. 357 


remembrance to be lived 


. , 
Perhaps the most diffi 


wn by Galwegians is the failure of all the schemes to run 


\tiantic, Often has the hope 


steamship service across thi 
and, 
May, 
‘calculated to send th 
) 


less heart of 


has 


that 


1850, the 


Galway been fixed on one enterprise when 


I revived by another. In pro- 


was issued of a project 


ctus 


onue nial clow ol prospe ritv to the pulse 


rovince, teeming with undeveloped wealth ;” and in June, 
the Vicerey left the harbour for New York, carrying 
issengers, goods, some English mails, and notes of market 


ces current in London and Liverpool, there was a “ perfect 
ol xcitement iccol ny »)a newspaper oO tl aay 

more was eard oO that experiment. A few vears 

er the Zadar Empire, on ner way trom Southampt ) tor 

\tlantic voyage, ran fo rock in Galway Bay, and 

said that pilots had been paid to damage th 

1 jealous conspiracy from Liverpool. In 1858 a 

rvice was flourishing from the port of Galway to America 

Government subsidy for mails, and as in th eal 

first telegraph cal vas laid between Valen and 
Newto na e west ol reial as a worlds centre ik 
mmer operations ned to be progressing he 

) Work Ii New, ] ( on ( nmon ) i ol 
roug } ( the Galwa ine vas 

( perio of Limerick, finding them- 

( t of the rejoicings, 1 ght that koyn mm =the 

! \ id do sw Ss (salWwayv as a port lor trans- 

\ ati mM ( ers, 1nteres ( mn th neiwnhop THNOoU 





The Claddagh, Galway 
By W. Monk, R.E 
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of Blacksod Bay, made proposals similar to those which 


have been made this year to utilise that fine natural harbour 


for transit purposes. In 1861 the Galway line ceased to 


carry the mails, but in 1863, after much discussion and 


criticism of the real value of the service, a new subsidy was 


here was a grand banquet to celebrate th 


blishment of the service, but early in 


vranted., 


1864 the 


unsuitability of Galway as a packet station seems to have 


During these years the town tried 


, 
been 


finally determined 





The Western Wave 
By W. Monk, R.E 


its best, no doubt, to get back the world-wide importance it 
once enjoy: but it just missed being considered. “ The 
Rome of Connaught” it has been called, and the title almost 
fits the story of its decline. This year has seen the estab 


lishment at Clifden of the first Marconi wireless telegraph 


iin County Galway is in direct communi 
But this installation will do little t 


station, so once ay 
cation with America. O 
local affairs, and Galwav town, in cours¢ 


probably Wi become 


benefit of time, 
ipidated than it 1s 


even more dil 


All Hands to the Pumps. 


From the picture by Henry S. Tuke, A.R.A. 


“THIS is the earlier of two pictures by Mr. Tuke, 
bought by the Chantrey Trustees and now in the 


late It is signed and dated 1880, 


whereas ‘August Blue’ ‘Taken in 
connection with the general trend of Mr. Tuke’s develop 


Gallery. 


was painted in 1894. 


ment, they indicate that he has become increasingly 


‘ious of the worth of the harvest of the quiet eye, that 


Cons( 
temperamentally dramatic storm and stress suit him less 


sunlit waters, where life becomes some 


But ‘ All Hands to the Pumps,’ is no bad 


well than calm, 


thing of an idyll. 


to pi tures whose drama is ofa less obvious kind, 


prelude 


Mr. Tuke is conversant with the sea in every mood, clamant 
ominous and playful—if, 


tides of human experience. He was 


and serene, as is so often done, we 
associate it with the 
born at York, but by long residence is almost a Cornish- 


man. After studying at the Slade School under Sir Edward 
Poynter and Professor Legros, he was in the early eighties 
under Jean Paul Laurens in Paris. Before that, in 1879, 


his ‘Good Samaritan’ was hung at the Academy. <A decade 
of his Chantrey pictures appeared, and 
attracted widespread attention. Meanwhile Mr. Tuke had 


studied hard on his own account at Newlya and Falmouth, 


later the first 























ALL HANDS TO THE PUMPS. 
working much aboard an old French brigantine, the /? as the most lyric of all the notes. Frequently at the Old 
rather more picturesque than seaworthy, one has heard it Water-Colour Society's and elsewhere he has been represented 
' said No mere land-lubber would dare to criticise from by water-colours of exceptional delicacy and spontaneous 
the standpoint of actuality ‘All Hands to the Pumps charm. ‘The sequences of prows and of sterns, of masts 
Ihe water-logged vessel, on whose deck seamen are rd at and webs of mgging woven into sensitive patterns without 
: work, has lost one of her sails in a gale. lhe waves run oss of a certain delightf waywardness, affirm with wha 
; high, and the ensign has been reversed as a signal of danger freshness and ardour of sight he has wandered alo many 
Succour 1s at hand, however, as may be gathered from th seaboard, sailed across man harbour, companioned b 
ittitude of the sailor standing in the shrouds. It is oe mpid sunshine and tempering wind. Itis not uninteresting 
from peril to peace, that from this picture to t rtist to ret that Mr. Tuke was one of t founders of the New 
August Blue whi W | iouth Harbour f Englis Art ( b. wh has proved so good a recruit 
sunshins ys thing fror yoat in front Ma ground for the Academy. His associateship dates fre 
: 
‘ best of Mr. Tuke’s drawing pictures are g Ik iry zoth, 1: when Mr. Joseph Farquharsor ( 
; radiant kind, evocations of s rnt mirth, wi ehted files ix months later, was his op] ent in the f ba 
t 
The Ashburton Collection 
> 
( a English homes are 1 idly losing the tra “ Ol elonged to LD de Valentinois St ter 
ar reasures $s a a const lence oOo! tft g 3 ynard, St. Mar Mag iT ind St. Martt paint 
Ce wil g f es by old master Dh life-size and f length by Correggio when he was t 
\ works er \Messt \onew, We é twen yn 1 superb] g 1 landscape by ¢ , Wi 
Sull nother firm of Bond Street dealers fr l figures silhouette: gainst an evening sky Hunting t 
\ forme rt collection | g g er Stag large pictur y dea with by Just n h 
Right Hor \lex r Baring » in 182° S Vi with portrait ft rt d his roya it 
raised t ge as | \shburto \r trodus an int sting Mu nportant vlscay 
can S yn of | sa, Lady As y Hobbema nd works y Terborg, Mets Jacob 
t r g exan s by Zurburan, Durer \ R ar Ps ! Adrian and Isa Van Ostadke 
Hels Natio! G ry, a leniers others In 19 SO ifter ceed 
works sold at Chi 1905 \m to the tit Lord Ashburt sold a portion of the Alresfor 
st from The Grange, Alresford, to B library, which conta some rar dy e 
Stre fe { (n d ! \ a he se | f the picture a 
I ol I N | Ss ) m diy g eve ) ) wi ove 
ven S \ yrtr ot = yn ster J 
Democracy and Art. 
“THE Bishop of Birmingham (tl Rt. Rev. C Corporations ha for e encouragt 
Gore) deliver thoughtful address on \rt nt of the artis 
Yemocracy » the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists e Church was, create sinnet this 
of which he ts chaplain, on October 8th respect. ‘They, in the ¢ ! eem to ve an exct ly 
Under the present conditions of society (said his rd low level in their artisti stinct We saw an ar ing 
shi] was olten difficult tora young artist to get a ving amount of brass in the « ron ‘ ndehers and stri 
He was in danger of being crushed under the wheels « ments for carrying light, altar-rails, candlesticks, vast n 
motor-car. Forty years ago, when the merchant or we memorial tablets If art meant the use of some materia 
citizen built his villa, the first necessity was that it should so as to mould it to beauty, and, at the same time, expres 
e well-furnished, and that meant pictures Therefor individuality of idea, this profusion of brass-work was some 
patronised the rising artists, with more or less taste or thing quite opposed to art, because it lacke d individuality. 
success, according to his native judgment or faculty. Now, It we examined a few price lists, we knew precisely fron 
the wealthy man bought reproductions—and motor-cars where each of these particular forms of ugliness came, an 
We lived in a democratic age, but an age not distinguished how much it cost. Painted glass, perhaps, showed some 
by the possession of a sense of beauty It was a good thing perceptible improvement But if art were to really flouris! 
to realise our deficiencies. Art in democracy was an idea n churches there must be, among those who constituted th« 
very far from us In many drawing-rooms we we body of the Church, a_ desire for individuality The 
confronted with the fact that in furnishing, we were very f mechanical copying should not satisfy \s it Is now, we 
from anything, except a mechani uniformity of ugliness could turn, sav, to a window, and know at once that 
which, from ever) int of view, w the exact antithesis vlongs to such-and-such class, Design Number Fivi 
art, which was individual as well as beautiful This it was which truly was the death of art 
Corporate bodies had not got near the point of thinking We needed to nourish our sense of the ndividua 
that it was part of their business to assist the artist to vi 1m lite 
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ilstoy expressed the idea his lordship had in his mind : If we were to have a new state of things we should have 
irtist of the future will understand that to compose a to go very deep. he reforms which lay at the root of 
tale, a little song which will touch, a lullaby or riddl such a possibility, in our time and place, involved great 
will entertain, a jest even which will amuse, or to changes. It involved as the primary principle the duty of 
a sketch such as will delight dozens of generations o1 being clean, not in our persons alone, but in the air, We 
ns of children and adults, is more important and mor should not get a civic sense of beauty until there was a 
| than to compose a novel o1 symphony, or paint a recognition of that, lhe next necessity was to be spacious : 
e of the kind which diverts some members of thi by that was meant the provision of open spaces. ‘Then, 
hy classes for a short time, and is then for ever for beautiful objects should be placed where they could be 
lhe region of this art was enormous, and was, as seen, where they dignified the common life, so as to causi 
most untouched. people to feel that they belonged to something noble. 
here were certain spots in the world where we could f we were to have art in democracy we must begin 
nd, at least, the relics and remains of an art whicl with common objects——with common works, as furniture and 
sed all th est and most sacred feelings. The ousehold equipment. ‘They should be such as to ad 
sh art of Bruges and other places was concerned witl dignity and worth to hfe The start must be made at the 
mmon life of the people, domestic, civic and religious. bottom, and not at the top; and the art must be the 
resented the great artistic spirit; it was embodi ! expression of individuality. All this was far oft an 
y surroundings, consecrating, lifting, and making lovely practical realisation. But it was, nevertheless, legitimate to 
ommon and pre-eminently commercial life. Whil protest against the all-possessing dogma, which debased 
commercially great, the people did not neglect th and degraded our common life, that it was the manifest 
vy and beautiful: they showed that things serviceabl duty of everyone to try to become rich as he could, at 
be so artistic. This was, perhaps, a far-off consider the expense of whatever might have to be trampled on in 
n England now. ‘The present age seemed to have e wal 
forgotten the duty of common life to the beaut The gr commercial cities of e Hanseatic League 
hatever had to happen now must (and the Bishop sai never thought it would be tolerable to prefer to be rich and 
oiced in it) represent th reat and common lit not beautiful. Was it not possible to recall ourselves to 
as the democracy to discard, as rather (on the whol this ideal ? That must be, first of al by ay ng broad the 
lous, the idea of the duty of the common life to bi basis of the common human life out of ich art was to grow. 
ful? Unless he was much mistaken, this appalling here must be clean cities, cities of open spaces, cities of 
d actually occurre beautif lic objects, and cities of a dignified common lif 


Obituary : 
Artists and Those Identified with Art. 


November, 1906, to October, 1907 (inclusive). 


(Refer to General Index under Names.) 
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LLEN, GEOR 
LEY, GEORGE | 
ASSELS, WALTEI 
HARTRAN, THEO! 
HEVALLIER, Pat 
ASTLAKE, C, I 
DWARDS, Mrs. EI 
ARQUHARSON, 
\.R.S.A. 


Sept. 5 KEMPE, CLE 
REDERICK, R.A. . October 21 MASSEY-MAINWARING, Hon. W. F. B. 
RICHARD .  . . June Minron, T. W. 
ALI : . July MvuLuins, Epwin Rosco! 
September 28) QuILTER, HARR\ 
November 20 REGAMEY, FELIX 
WIN < « sey SAINT-GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS 
DAVID, A. R.A,, SALAMAN, JULIA 


July 12 STEPHENS, F, G. 


FENN, WILLIAM WILTHIEI December 19 TP HAULOW, FRITzZ 


FINNIE, JOHN 


Ci 
Cy 
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\ODALL, HERBER' 
XODMAN, JULIA 
\HAM, THOMAS 


ERRING, JOHN Fi} 


February 28 Poupouze, EpouaRp 

October 21 VARMA, RAvI 

December 30 =VERSTRAETE, THEODOR! 

December 24 Watson, P. FLETCHER. 
EDERICK, Jun . March 6 Winpus, WILLIAM LINDSA\ 


Hook, JAMES CHARLES, R.A, . . April 14 Wyon, ALLAN 
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LIAN, RODOLPHI 


February 12 YOUNG, ALEXANDEI 
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April 29 
March 12 


September 


July te 
May 7 
August 4 
December 
March 9 
November 
March 15 
January 
January 
June 3c 
October 9 
January 25 


\ugust 15 
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George Meredith's ‘‘ Woods of Westermain 
Written by Graily Hewitt 
Illuminated by Edith Harwood 
. 
The Art of the Scribe. 
By R. E. D. SKetchley. 

Fk the arts were in their proper place in life, these page. lo enjoy what is truly done with the pen ¢ 
vritten and illuminated pages would need no recom ye the simplest of art pleasures to the eye Yet t 
mendation. But while so much art-appreciation 1s idea that a page of words nvthing more than a 

acquired from commentaries, the best appreciated art will containing some entertaining or informing commu! 
not be that which it is most natural and immediate for sens¢ is a revival. and to care for a written book as art 5 
and sight to approve It is perfectly true that “to glance exclusively a learned taste 

with an eye confounds the learning of all time,” but it is lhe schools of art have recognised the importa 
equally true that, at present, the learning of all time, con lair writing as a means to the understanding ad al 
veniently served to us, has confounded the general ability to of principles of design. Its direct bearing on the c1 
elance with an ey lo reach appreciation by perception the printer is ancient and n rn history, an indis 
has really ceased to be a common experience. ra fact But it is not for these 1 ns, wever impor 
hundred people versed in art through ac ired opini el y weig n stin ctic value « 
is hardly one who sees beauty through his eyes, an S crafts it t I ( gra S ng 
what is fit by perception of t qualities of mate cognition | ve red page a 
ypportunities of the work. of art must bi direct appre tiol S t 

(here could hardly be a better chance for intimate and knowledge of the place ot oT; yint sche 
wise pleasure in something well done than a finely writte! it more int gent sig ti 






ERE the snake access your path 
Sirctches tn his golden bath 
Mossy-footcd squirrels leap 
Soft as CULE TTLOLULI I plumes of Sleep 
Yati les on a chuckle skum 
NILY at a dread of dark Low to ugh from branches dim -; 


Quaver, & they quit their form Lip the pine where suits the star 


, 


Thousand ecuecballs tender hoods Rattles deep the moth-uinged jar 
Have you by the hau ae Fach has bitsunss of his own 
t 
Enter these enchanted woods. But should you distrust atone, 
You who darc. Then. beware. 


ne ist Shudder all the haunted roods, 
-_— -—) waa 
4 2 


j &. 
ah = 


All the exjeballs under hoods 
; Shroud you in theu glare 
Enter these enchanted woods, 


You who dare. 





Too 
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as a fine type of art when the extent to which the beauty of 


the work is determined by conditions of use 1s perceived. 


The practical consideration of legibility orders the work 








nan ar . 
‘ Compare these pen-formed letters with any ordinary ty px 
how each tells itself characteristically to the eye, designed | 
rtAN THAT APR i 
| 
CUTH His SHORES sc for that purpose to be entirely itself, without vagueness 
THE DR« ARCH or limp exaggeration The types chosen by Mr. Hewitt 
HATE PERG TY t+ RO } 
contorm to. the most severe requirements in definiteness 
AND BATHED EVER) 
VEYNE INS ' XIR and beauty Besides noting caretully the character and 
een OUIR 
Svar eas exvrerdned ws the (lowes streneth of cach letter, the art with which the letters are 
4 ‘ “ eplrcis * I ne ’ icte f re ’ 
, ds put together, without heaviness yet so firmly, the quietness 
og sf hath on every helt anct heeth : 
roppes,and the yonies sons of the upper and lower curves of the letters giving restfulness 
So pas it Seta to the impression of the lines, are points of skill and design 
% towles mma 4 
: = to be noticed In all these points the personality is 
og } } } ’ 
pr do perketh wees expressed as well as the rule. Fine modern writing is no 
f Tm ee econ on pilerumacs more a dead copy of an Irish or tenth century English 
Lint palimers to chen straungr strond 5 
» ferne haus, couthe un sond a writing or fifteenth century Italhan, than the writing of the 
\nid specially . trom every shures end fine scribes of Renascence Italy was a “copy” of the work 
! vclon La rour ral . . . 
of their eleventh and twelfth century forerunners. Skill 
a tow f sth 
| ‘ ’ " 
hat han hath holpen,whan that they were seke with the pen, and knowledge of true pen-forms, are the 
> al ha . iert. 
ont ' ? neon — cquipments Of an artist, not of a copyist 
We is Irn Sout rk at Laebard astla ; r l : , 1] 3 
<~ 4 ¢ ~~ Oo mal the construction of the text the tlhuminator 
, employs the emphasis of versals, distinguished in form or 
colour, distinguishes page and column headings with con 
trasting colour or text, and perhaps declares the unity of 
the whole work with an initial page, or a title-page and _ tail 
piece, Considerations of setting forth, then, point the way 
to the art of the illuminator lo give duc Importance to 
important parts of the work, while yet treating them as parts 
Chaucer of a whole, is a scheme that may be at need simple or 
Written by Graily Hewitt splendid. Colour, gold and silver, pure and bright, glorify 
Illuminated by Louise Powell - : ee . , 
— the well-ordered design. (Given the draughtsman’s skill, 
: the delicate sight and clear idea of natural and decorative 
is needed to increase the public for this fair and reasonabl 
cratt 
lo those who care for the art of writing, the pages by 
Mr. Graily Hewitt in collaboration with Mrs. Alfred Powell, 
and other scribes of his school, are sufficiently addressed, 








and need no comment But if anyone looking at them ‘ 
especially in reproduction, lacking the quality of the real Pay sn ad _ 
pages, the irresistible appeal of glancing gold, of cleat bright Vee, e sweetly lived; 
colour—feels doubtful as to why to like them, it may be Yh " Sweetness did not save 
useful to suggest more particularly what there 1s to see in My His lite from toes. 
these examples of art =a Sut after death 
Even in reproduction certain elements of beauty are \ out of His gave 
plain to see, and it gives reason to all praise of calligraphy 7 There sprang tvelve 


stalks of wheat: 
CUlhich many wondering at, 
i, xot someofthose ~ 
\ To plant And set. 


a 
es 





G. Herbert's “ Peace. 


Incised Inscription. 


Written by Graily Hewitt 
By A, E. R. Gill. Illuminated by Louise Powell. 
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Psalon upon the Lord ? 

[here were they brought unereat feu 
even where. no fear was: for God is un 
the generation of the righ tcous 

As for you ,ye have made a mock at the 
counsel of the poor: because he putteth 
his trust Un the Lord. 

((|ho shall ge salvation unto Israel 
out of Sion? CUlhen the Lord tuurneth 
the captivity of his people: then shall 
Jacob rejoice,and Israel shall be glad 


ORD, CUIHO SHALL DCZLELL 
IN THY TABERNACLE: OR 

COWHO SHALL REST CIPON 

” THY HOLY HILL? 

Jrven he that leadeth an uncorrupt life: 
and docth the thing which is right, & 
speaketh the truth from his heart. 

| le that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue, nor done evil to his naghbour: 
and hath not sLandered his neighbour: 





cCcTence * these ] forbie Dut there 
comes trom ly 
nature and bright dream, that may not fir fit 


expression as an elaboration of the text 


Mrs 


thinks of Milton’s sight of them as “ qu 


Powell’s delicate mosaics of wayside flower 
nt enamelled ¢ 
fit delightfully into the bright gold framing of the 


Ihe 
} 


brightness 


borders ol linked tlowers or leaf-scrolls make 


sicie 


though, to personal taste, t re 


in the margin: 


a weakness in the serrated outline of the fillings of the 


left-hand corners, not 


corners. Ihe initials in the Psaltet 


WALDSTEIN, th new siaat 


R. CHARLES 
A Professor at Cambridge, was Director of the 
Museum from 1883 to 


} 
1889, Slade Professor 


Fitzwilliam 


from 1895 to 1901. He is required to deliver at least 


twenty-four lectures each year, and to interest himself in the 


| | that seticth not by hunself, but is 
lowly un his oun eyes: & maketh much 
ot thern that fear the Lord. 

He that swearcth unto his neighbour, 
und disappounteth hum not : though it 
were to his own hindrance. 

He that hath not gwen his money upon 
usury: nor taken reward against the~ 
uinocertt . 

CClhoso doeth these things: shall never 
fall. 


kb RESERVE (E,O GOD: FOR IN 

THEE HAVE 1 PUT DY TRUST 
O my soul ,thou hast said un 
to the Lord : Thou.art my God, 

"my goods are nothi g unto thee . 

AU my delight is upon the saints, that 
are in the earth: and upon suchas ¢x- 
cel in virtue. 

But they that run after another god_ : 

shaLL have grat trouble. 


P 
) r G Hewit 
‘ y e Powe 
NV Mabe smith 
‘ Ww 
I I 
ae 
nal 
( M \. | I 
i ( rt 
‘ 7 
Ww ( ( ( \ 
n ‘ they 
‘ " The ‘ 
i¢ Cl Wi kh ’ 
{ i ft worth var 
( utin h aesigt that e ca 
tial problem 1st rn t m an¢ ul 
shtly. ‘The proportions of Mr. G 
of | tle im ¢ gy < ( ‘ 
tance ‘ e art ol ch t O 
development of art educatior the University 
Waldstein won recogniti sical art 
has written authoritative tc ¢ cen 
nder the pseudo ol G > ] 
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Mr. George 


Mr. Pirie’s Studio 


Pirie. 


By Edward Pinnington. 


nas act omp! 


upon the sett] 


ashion of sh 


Born at ¢ 


and very soo! 


a new standard. 
not universally accepted 
preterence 
of infinite 


of Art. He 


Lefebvre 


Concerning 


aping 
ampbelltown, he reached asg in infanc\ 


gave evidence of his art proclivities. Having 


] a ] + ] te} 
usual stage of indiscriminate sketching, 


a studio of Glasgow cattle-market, and went 


could find subjects, among animals by 


took his M.A. degree at the University and, 


‘rreater importance to him, attended the School 


her did not get tl » tl raining he sought, 
he progress he expected, so he went with 
is, and for three years studied in M. Jullian’s 


the supervision of MM. Boulanger and 


the Parisian experience, the most pertinent 


is, that while many artists advance the gift of colour as 


while 


Tramway Horses 


By George Pirie ) ) ar 


to the making of a painter, at 
phasis was so strongly laid upon drawing, 
rely a colourist became something to be 
to call a painter distinctively a colourist was 
han a compliment. Mr. Pirie 
1, since his return, has 
Londen, Edinburgh, Berlin, Mu 
: 


r centres, European and American. 


of practice, animal-painting has certain 


itself. Its practical conditions are not 
are seldom realised in the exhibition o1 
As a rule the studio of a city artist is, in 


rangement and contents, adjusted to his 
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Hen and Chickens 
By George Pirie By permission of 


Archibald Colville, Esq By George Pirie 


spec l \ It n reflec stork mag al ? ‘ 
prey ng t I \ ¢ | irjan Or il may SII ( 
O t wit man life lurning to t st of 
nimal-painter, t sumptuous textiles, the « 
the sai the dome of golden bronze, pass 
view, and the imposing city is left for the su city ¢ 
! Mr. Pirie’s studio at Torrance, near Glasgow ‘ 
nned to maintain the flow of appropriate and worl ( 
deas lhe studio was adiacent to another b ne. ¢ fl) 
Oct ( VY ihe painters models i pony, dogs oO! val! Ss 
ret pig s, poultry, and rabbits: and the er Ss, use 
for the grazing of such “sitters” as a Highland b ( 
Cow. Sa ne ed to about in ré ind a hall ‘I ere was a 


bracing air about Wardend, as the place was called, and the 
surroundings of Mr. Pirie’s present home at Challens 
Yard, Midhurst, Sussex, are no less favourable to his work. 

lo know his models, Mr. Pirie spends much time wo 
member of the Dandiacal 


Ing amongst them, ior he 1s 1 


Sect, but a worker without gloves. He is a lover of 





animals and knows their ways, ailments, preferences, moods 
and tantrums. \s artist, he studies them more closely) 
: . 2 . Gobbler 
than a portrait painter ever has an opportunity of studying 

By George Pirie 


his subjects. His relations with them are tender and 
intimat na ] ] sitiaal ot? I} hlan|!l that 
Intimate, and iead to mutual affection. ne Dilanks that 





} 


The Artist and a Model A Barnyard Family. 
By George Pirie 
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occur in his family 

cir lealways cause 

him deep concern. 

Many find com- 

panions in dogs, 

but few can know 

the strong and 

subtle tie woven 

out of an artist’s 

appreciative —_at- 

Miserere Mei! tachment to a dog 

By George Pirie. that sits to him as 

model. He reads 

its intelligent confiding eye, and lingers in admiration upon 

its finely moulded form and spontaneity of motion. The 

feeling combines fondness with solicitude, regard fora friend 

with anxious care for an ally, a professional cod/aberateur. 

Painting animals as they live, Mr. Pirie’s work may be 
said, in pathos and detail, to approach genre painting 

the peasant life of Wilkie and Allan, the toilers of Millet, 

Lepage, Israels—more nearly than portraiture. The unity 

of his designs is especially felt in ‘Tramway Horses,’ a 

picture further marked by felicity arrangement and 

beauty of lighting. ‘The posing is that of tired workers 

resting, easy and natural, and the line of light undulating lik 

a silver wave lends the subject a refining heauty not strictly 

its own, and yet as true as the white moonlight burnishing the 

swelling sea. ‘The balance is adjusted between artistry and 

simple truth, between technique and subject. In ‘ Th 

Lariat’ the action is superb, a memory of days in Texas: 


} 


one seems to hear tne swish of the lasso while wat hing the 
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careering cattle plunging through the dust-clouds of the 
plain. It makes a striking contrast to a sketch of a 
comfortless little dog, which may be christened ‘ Miserere 
Mei.” Such a picture of dejection, of deep canine 
melancholy, read in downcast mien, huddled pose and 
shivering limbs, is as rare in its truth as touching in its 
pathos. Other sketches are equally vivid and eloquent 
of mastery, sudden inspirations swiftly dashed upon canvas. 
In ‘A Barnyard Family’ and ‘Hen and Chickens’ the 
artist displays a fuller command and a richer sense of 
colour. In the former, the head of the family is a familiar 
figure, a richly-plumaged red-and-brown chanticleer, his 
gracefully-drooping tail-feathers shading off towards grey. 
lhe chickens in both pictures—- tenderly-fashioned forms of 
down-—tone down the brighter tints, and harmonise the 
designs. Looking back from these two pictures to the 
silver and gray of * Tramway Horses, the training at 
Jullian’s, and the stress laid upon drawing instinctively recur. 
Coming from America, Grant White called the English 
a nation of centaurs. ‘They may travel by the motor, but 
the horse is their companion, confidant and friend. From 
the tramp to the Sovereign, they find comrades in dogs. 
lhe cult of the Pet” is everywhere, and embraces animals 
of many orders, from the white mouse, lizard and canary to 
the hunter and deerhound. The rich man’s living pets 
are the inspiration of the painter. When a loving owner 
wishes the life of a favourite animal restored, that in 
deluded memory he again may hear the bark of welcome 
or the matin song, he turns to the artist. The day of 
realistic mummy and studio taxidermist is past, and thi 


necromantic function of the higher art prevails. 


The Six Collection, Amsterdam. 


Y © private art collection in Holland, hardly any, 


L indeed, on the Continent, attracts each year so 

many connoisseurs as the Six, in Amsterdam. 
Little wonder then that tidings of its dispersal, or at any 
rate, the sale of certain pictures, has kindled a flame of 
expectancy. Visitors are admitted to the house in the 
Heerengracht, No. 511, on the north side, on week days 
between ten and twelve, and sometimes during the absence 
of the family in the afternoons. Not infrequently, however, 
as the number in each party is limited, a wait .s involved. 
But there is ample recompense, for the house justifies its 
repute as a place of pilgrimage. Hand catalogues only are 
available, and few persons know anything of the history of 
the collection apart from the fact that Burgomaster Jan Six 
was for long a friend of Rembrandt. About seven years ago, 
however, while building operations were in progress at the 
family house, one hundred and seventy of the works were 
exhibited in the municipal museum, in connection with 
which some authentic details appeared. ‘Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century Peter Van Winter Nicholas 
Simonszoon brought together a choice collection of old 
Dutch masters. On his death it was divided between his 
two daughters. ‘The elder, Lucretia Johanna Van Winter, 


greatly increased her share by important acquisitions, 


particularly in 1810 and 1811, and onward till her marriagt 
in 1822 with Hendrik Six. Six van Hillegom on his side 
entered into the possession of a number of family portraits 
and other pictures, the remainder of earlier collections 
formed by his ancestors. Prior to his marriage he had 
bought for small sums a few pictures, two by Cuyp and one 
by Peter Saenredam, for example, and continued to add to 
these later. On the death of father and mother, their sons, 
as so often happens, offered part of the collection at auction, 
this on November 25th, 1851. Fortunately, perhaps, in- 
sufficient support was forthcoming, and the major part was 
withdrawn, ‘These details are based on a note written by 
Mr. J. Six in 1900. 

Keen and widespread as is the interest taken in ‘La 
Laititre’ of Vermeer of Delft, to which we alluded last 
month, the question as to whether or not the sale of a 
part of the collection headed by this lovely picture is a 
preliminary to the offer of the masterly portrait by 
Rembrandt is debated with even greater animation. ‘The 
name of Jan Six is intimately associated with that of Van 
Ryn, not only through the unfinished portrait in oils, the 
in its way no less incomparable etched portrait, the landscape 
done at speed with the needle, but also as patron, and, pre- 


eminently, friend in days of sunshine and adversity. 
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La Laitiére, 
Photo. Bruckmann 
By Jan Vermeer of Delft 


Jan Six, born in 1618, was the descendant on th wrong when he stated that the beautiful * Presentation in the 
paternal side of a noble emigrant Huguenot family from Temple’ of the Mauritzhuis, dating from 1631, was painted 
Cambrai, his mother being the Anna Wymer painted by for Six. He would then be thirteen only, and thus hardly in a 
Rembrandt in 1641, of whom, too, there is a lovely wash position to give commissions Possibly the two men were 
drawing in a sketch-book belonging to the family. Jan Six brought together through Dr. Nicholas Tulp, the chief figure 
was a man of culture, keenly interested in literature and th in the celebrated ‘ Anatomy Lesson,’ which bears the signa 
irts—‘“a votary of the Muses from my tender vears,” the ture of the young genius and the date 1632 Cwenty-three 
master of Hillegom described himself. Exactly when he and years later Jan Six married Margaret, the daughter of ‘Tulp, 
Rembrandt met is uncertain n any case, Scheltema was but it is significant that Flinck and not Rembrandt receive 





O paint, In 1656, the portrait of 
he * Anna Wymer 
-isbrock, near Hillegom, 
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mustard which | 
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richness of effect and for chiaroscuro 1 


h comes half-way to the hei 
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Rembrandt, Jan Six was a 


beautiful things, a fact which 


room in which 





have 


to Jan Six’s country hous 
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ynly the most precious of all his treasures 


while Michel inclines to as late as 1660. All are 


ainted 


greed, however, as to the importance of the portrait. 
Fromentin, who suggests that the reason for Six not having 
asked his illustrious friend to paint him earlier may have 


been because of his imaginary portraits or fantasies 


askia, the famous Cassel version of whom, however, he 
originally possessed, has a long and finely discriminating 


appreciation of this masterpiece evoked at a sin le s tting 


Il est libre, mais scrupuleux, aimable et sincere... .. | 
des plus beaux morceaux de pratique quil ait jamal 
executes Il sabandonne encore plus qu1l ne sobsery 


La nature est la qui le dirige. La transformation qu'il fa 


subir aux choses est Insensible, et 11 faudrait approcher « 
la toile n objet réel pour apercevoir des artifices dans 
cette pein ( Ss cdelicate et Sl male Sl Savant ( Ss 
naturelle (Comme expression rake Cc est ¢ ( 
comme verite, c'est absolument sincere comme at "es 
a plus lute ualite \ Rembrandt \ ads 
need to convey an impression of the magt rmony 
ot greys an soft reds and yids, with wht so bt 
orming t ! l scription 1 seventeen century 
Dute style, reads: “‘An image of the learned young 
eC! tle man Joan SUX Vond I, who on tne mart re 
of Margaret ‘Tulp with Rembrandt's friend wrote some 
verses out tulips and pearls, compose: train 
Ot W € TOLOWING Ss Ire rendering 
II Six Is ‘ f ver 
I I irt if vie e u 
l righter pe ‘ 
l e! lr for ever ve 
\ Ketcn done with a sott and broac ceeded pen, perhaps 
for the portrait, was procured by the Six family from t 
collection of the Earl of Warwick 
In addition to Vermeer’s ‘ La Laitiers there 1s int 
Heerengracht his ‘House Front,’ green-shuttered, with a 
graciously introduced figure of a woman in the doorway It 


occurred in the now famous auction of May, 1696, and 
afterwards belonged to G. W. Van Oosten de Bruin, 1 


il 


a brother of the De Bruin in whose collection Reynolds 
discovered ‘La Laitiére.’ It is one of the pictures bought 


paint rs 


about 1800 by Peter Van Winter. Many Dutch 
are interestingly represented in addition to Vermeer and 
Rembrandt, whose pane. portrait of Dr. Ephraim Bonus, 
1647, was with many other works disposed of in 1734 by 
have made a paltry eighty florins. 
Che family portraits include one of Nicholas Tulp, painted 


in 1633 by Nicholas Elias Pickenoy, who in this country 


\W. Six, when it seems to 


sprang into fame at Christie’s in 1906, when 


a pair of 
portraits, bought for about £1,200, fetched 3,1¢ 
Wealthy Americans are on the alert to the sale of certain 
of the pictures, but it is improbable that the best of them 
will be allowed to leave Holland. Dr. Bredius, it 1s st 
would be willing, had he the power, to exchange Paul 


Potter’s world-famed ‘ Bull’ for Vermeer’s ‘ La Laititre. 
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Paine “| ANYMEN-S€9N-THATIN' SWEVERTINGES 
CST THER-NIS-BVTFABLE9 ‘AND « LESINGES®: 
“RVT: MEN -MAY-SOPIMESWEVENES SEEN 
WHICH -HARDELY: Ne: FALSE - BEEN 
BVT-AFTERWARD :REN: APPARAVNTE 
THIS:MAY+‘DRAWE-TO- WARAVNTE ©) 
| AN: AVTHOVR:THAT * HIGHT}, ACROBES 
THAT: HALT: NOT-DREMES-TALSE-NE LEES: / 
BVT-VHDOTHV5:THE-AVISIOVN 
THAT WHILOM ET TEKCING © APIOVH 


AND-WHOS0-SAYTH-OR-WENETItIT-BE- 
AJAPE: OR: €LLES: (A) NYCETEE 
TO= WENE* THAT: DREMES:AFTERTALLE 
LET WHO-SO-LISTE“A- FOOL: ME-CALLE 
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ak Bb Ae <2 See 2. ol Di 
TAKE ic oS (Paty 
Designed and Executed by Jessie Kin 
Miss Jessie King. 
LAKE was no longer young when he said, “ I — Ss service, come to knowledge of himself as that which has 
B my visions and peace,” and the words reflect a power to contemplate the spirit in all forms. For visions 
consciousness that is attained by few visionaries, are not possessed in peace until they have consumed and 
and by none perhaps who have not given t all for the dissolved like fire all that is not essential in the life. Then 
possession of their visions. If, at last, Bl: Na pe ed his alone, when vision is not light, for life is not darkness ; when 


yns in peace it was not till he had put all life at their it is not silence, for life is not tumult; not a refuge, for all 
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are garlanded, too, and adorn the way of some figures with 

ight-ringed heads. ‘Though an angel holds a viol, there is 
in these images a hush of sleep, the stillness of folded hands 
and wings, of dreams that weave haloes, and can weave 
them from the stars. ‘The Dead Babe’ has a like 
serenity of line. The only detail that disturbs one’s pleasure 
is the foot of the mother—not that it is obtrusive, but the 
lines of the figure flow more sweetly without it. The | 
drawing of ‘Cherry-blossom’ is one of a series illustrating 
‘Young life,’ and has a direct gladness in beauty, such as 
that of blossoming boughs against the sky, that is the best 


assurance of farther and fairer images of dream and fantasy. 


Budding Life. 
By permission of 
Messrs. Gowans & Gray, By Jessie King. 
London & Glasgow. 


s security, is there no more waking from vision to life as 
from dream to labour. For what was a dream in sleep 
is now the creative power, and the life, and the art, are its 
manifestations ; types of that “ highest activity in unbroken 
rest” which is one aspect of creation. 

That is the perfection of the creative life, but till that 
consummation is reached those even who have the strength 
and simplicity to reach it at last will only sometimes find | > \ 
the way at all directly, and not merely hearken to rumours & § 
of it. Some of the recent drawings of Jessie King look as 
though her gift of sight were bringing her farther on her own 
way. ‘They are more expressive of a real possession of 
vision in life than anything by her that I remember to have 
seen. ‘The Chaucer pages, in the original, shine here and 
there with radiant gold, and a clear blue brings a little of 
the sky into the page. Ihe gold and the blue do more 
than illuminate the decoration ; they come from more sun 


and sky in the ideas that take form delicately and spon- 





taneously in the art of Jessie King. 


he border to Chaucer’s declaration of his faith in the The Dead Babe. 
- ns , ‘ (By permission of 
* significaunce ” of dreams is sown with stars, and the stars W. P. Lowrie, Esq.) By Jessie King 














The Artistic Enterprise of Liverpool. 


By Percy Bate. 


sian Si . - 
HE public spirit and sagacity of the Corporation of 


Liverpool are evident in many departments of the 
civic administration, but in no phase of municipal 
enterprise 1s their acumen more apparent or their success 
more marked than in the conduct of those great art galleries 


justly stand as objects of pride to every inhabitant of 


which 
the great port. 


For a long period the chair of the Galleries 
bly filled by Mr. John Lea, and 


Committee has been admira 
though for one year there was an interregnum (while he 


arged with eminent satisfaction to his fellow-citizens 


discl 
the duties of the distinguished office of Lord Mayor), the 
Walker Gallery still finds him at the helm, strong in the 
confidence of his colleagues, and ably and enthusiastically 
supported in all his official undertakings by that discriminat 
business, Mr. E, 


Dibdin, whom the Corporation were so fortunate as to secur 


ing critic and sound man of Rimbault 
as Curator a few years ago. 

The Walker Art Gallery has always held a leading place 
among provincial institutions of its own kind, and it has 


always been, as is most natural, the focus of art ente rprise¢ 


in the City of Liverpool; but, great though the activities of 


its Committee have been in former years, and nobly as thei 


predecessors rose to the measure of their opportunities, the 


work of the present body of Governors is annually marked 


by an advance on the achievement of the past, until one 


wonders how the Committee of the future can possil ly do 


more for the citizens of Liverpool than is at present being 


accomplished. In the course of twelve months the art 


lovers of the great city on the Mersey have seen within 


their midst a surprisingly complete exhibition of the works 


of Mr. Holman Hunt, and another of the art of that dis- 


tinguished local painter, the late John Finnie; they have 


extended a welcome to the highly important show of the 


Northern Photographic Association, and they have given 


facilities, In connection with the recent civic pageant, for a 
display of Liverpool antiquities of a singularly varied and 
interesting character. This, one would fancy, would seem 
sufficient for a twelvemonth’s work even to the most energetic 
of Lancashire men (especially as every one of these shows 


proved a financial success, producing a monetary profit as 
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Part of the John Finnie Memorial Exhibition 


for YOOU) : Dut these 


well as exerting an untold influenc: 


varied undertakings were all almost of the nature of by-play, 


being quite subsidiary to the great annual exhibition which 


every autumn, brings to Liverpool the pick of the year’s 


artistic output. 

The exceedingly fine show which at th 
writing fills ten of the spacious rooms of the Walker Gallery 
to repletion, expresses and ¢ 


enlightened policy which t 


7 
| 
he Chairman of the Exhibition 


Committee has for long carried out, a policy of 


broad-minded 


and catholic acceptance of every phase of modern art that 


is characterized by genuine achievement. In the Liverpoo 
exhibitions the young lions of the New English Art Club lie 


} 


down (or rather hang!) in the same mifiew as the hoary 


] 
| 


lambs of the Academic fold, and one 


passes from the con 
templation of some vivid canvas by one of the ultra-modern 


impressionists to dwell upon the calm beauty of a Corot, the 


} 


dignity of a Raeburn, or the exoti 


charm of a Rossetti. And though, 


in acquiring pictures for the perma 
nent collection, Mr. Dibdin has 
energetically initiated an endeavour 
to secure adequate representation 
of Liverpool artists past and pre- 
sent (recognising that one of the 
essential functions of a provincial 


allery is to illustrate the art of 


local men), the dominant note of 
the civic collection as a whole is 


far from be Ing paro¢ hial, Is, Inde ed, 


notably and acceptably cosmo- 
politan. 

lo visit the present autumn 
exhibition is to be conscious that 
the men who are responsible for 
its inception and its constitution 
must possess minds of a singularly 
clear outlook, attuned to sympathy 
with every manifestation of th 
artistic spirit, at once discriminating 
and sensitive. Not only is ther 
the accustomed admirable display 


1 


of oil-paintings—British, French, 


itomises perfectly the thoroughly 


German, Italian and Belgian 
and the usual excellent series of 
water-colours from equally varied 


sources; there are also (an inno 


vation worthy of imitation § by 
other places) a remarkable group 


pastels, representative of the 


work of the members of the 


Pastel Society, a large number of 


miniatures, specially contributed 


| 
by the Royal Society of Minia 
ture Painters, and a highly satis 
factory collection of works in 


black-and-white—woodcuts, me 
otints, etchings 
en beautifully displayed in 


Room X. where all the so-called 


minor processes are as com 

pletely illustrated as are the 

mor ous methods of pictorial expression in the other 
calleries \nd when it 1s understood that, in addition to 
this, the crafts of the jeweller, the potter, the enameller, 
th hankhinde: —- i all a i coe ao 
the oOoKDINder, the modeler, the liluminator ana the 
silversmith are worthily represented, one 1s amazed that 


any provincial centre, however rich and energetic, 1s abl 


o accumulate for temporary display such a_ wealth of 


artistic achievement. Indeed, the exhibition as a whole is 


admittedly rapidly outgrowing the accommodation at the 


disposal of the Committee, and it is to be hoped that the 
uirements of this flourishing 
shortly be met by an enlargement of the galleries, for 
such an extension does not take place, the annual display of 
its organization 


works of art must inevitably be cramped and 


nampered to a rv serious extent, 
1s true that so enormous 1S the variety Of Work and so 


numerous are the crowded exhibits, that the fastidious mignt 





Part of the Autumn Exhibition, 1907. 
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Sir W. B. Forwood, D.L 


By G. Hall Neale 





Sketch for ‘A Frosty Evening 
By A. K. Brown, A.R.S.A 


protest that a less ambitious method of procedure, a less 
xtensive display, would be more artistic and more satis- 
factory to the quiet mind; and though this may to some 
extent be true, it cannot be denied that the outcome of the 
policy of the Walker Gallery Committee has been a 
distinguished success (at any rate, in so far as success may 
be gauged by popularity and monetary good fortune), for 
the exhibitions flourish, the citizens come in their thousands, 
and financially the results are reinarkable. And it must not 
be forgotten that this pecuniary prosperity is necessary if the 
autumn shows are to continue, for they have to support 
themselves and they have to provide from their profits 
funds to enrich the permanent collection ; and, however 
much the scholar might crave a less overwhelming repre- 
sentation of modern art, it is undeniable that the way in which 
the | iverpool Committee have chosen to work is the only 
way by which the permanence and continuity of their 
undertaking may be assured. And, after all, perhaps the 
Liverpool public are right in demanding that they shall 
receive facilities for seeing all that is good in modern art, 
shall have opportunities for personal study and criticism at 
first hand. It is the recognition of the justice of this plea 
which lies at the back of the governing body’s wise decision 
to make their show as comprehensive and as cosmopolitan 


as may be, and we can only applaud the admirable 





way in which the Director carries out the desires of his 
Committee. George H. Hewitt, Esq., as Roger de Poitou 
To review the present exhibition in its entirety would A reminiscence of the Liverpool Pageant 


be to stretch the limits of thisarticle far beyond all legitimate By Frank T. Copnall 
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be permitted, lf onl to convey, 


t 


some idea of its scope and its im 
portance, Among local painters, 


none 1s more distinguished than 


Mr. |} l. Copnall, whose ‘ Su 


while two other strongly touched 
Canvases represen 
traitist of eminence: Mr. R. E 
Morrison’s stately and dexter 
ously handled presentment of the 


Lord Mayo Mr. John Japp, 


and his broadly seen likeness of 
Mr. Robert Gladstone. Not less 
notable is Mr. G. Hall Neale’s 


thoroughiv sound portrait of Sit 





W. B. Forwood. marked by the Runcorn Bridge 


By Robert Fowler, R.! 


dignified and characteristic post 
lighting of the composition: and turning to the field of land the sound traditions ot { yaast as Mr. George Cockram., 
scape, one feels that the Liverpolitan has no reason to be Mr. John McDougal, and Mr. J. ‘I. Watts 


ishamed of Mr. Thomas Huson’s veracious and accomplished Passing to the work of outsiders, one wi ymes on the 


\renig Fawr, or of Mr. Hamilton Hay’s sensitive ‘Sea walls of one gallery the medizval fantasy of Mr. Cadogan 

piece’; while he may well be proud of the romantic and Cowper’s canvas, the sober decorative art of Mr. ¢ H 
poetic art of Mr. Robert Fowler, the canvases of the lat Shannon, the exquisite and glamorous dream of the Clyde 
ohn Finnie, atmospheric, full of beauty and excellent 1 which Mr. D. Y. Cameron sends, and the intense and 
design, and the water-colours of such capable inheritors of devotional work of Mr. E. R. Frampton Elsewhere are to 
be seen Mr Alfred Kast S strong 

! broadly treated ‘Storm in 


Lne Midlands,’ the file in 
htily distinguished portrait of 
Lady Sassoon by Mr. J. S. Sar- 
gent, a lovely panel of * Roses 
by Fantin Latour, lent by a 
Glasgow collector, a spacious 
landscape by Mr. Leslie Thom 
son, and a completely accon 
plished likeness of the late Mr 
Humphrey Roberts, by Sir W 
Quiller Orchardson. Near this 
last hangs a serene little work by 
Mr. Edward Stott, and, sharply 
contrasting, Mr. La ‘Thangue’s 
sparkling ‘Sunset in Provenc« 

while Mr. A. K. Brown is repre 
sented by a reserved and auster 
‘Frosty Evening.” Another Scot 
tish painter, Mr. James Kay, 
contributes a dignified rendering 
of * The Launch of the Zwsitania,’ 
Mr. Spenlove s« nds an emotional 
work entitled ‘The Church 


Porch,’ and Mr. Tom Robertson 





is worthily represented by his 
Idylle. serene and tender ‘ Haven under 


By Léys J. Prat tne Hill Other moods ar 
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va y more al cul ri\ voted to toreign pictures, atte 
tion « rt f to be directed to the enormous vigour a 

rt 1¢ 1] ssor von Bartels, the delicately luminous 
juality of the t of M. Marcel Rieder, the rhythmic and 
radiant beauty of the ‘ Id) "of M. Lovs 3 Prat. and the 
unflinching brilliance of the two canvases bv M. Emile 
Cla It is really full of interest, this present Liverpool 
show; and it appeals to one not only as an exhibition, but 
is the triumphant justification of a strongly catholic an 
absolutely unbiassed policy of administration, 





Milking Time 
By James T. Watts 


Some Arts and Crafts. 


executant of Mr. Henry Holiday’s * Angel of Ju 


ion 
( 
til 


int 


nt, a 


GOLD medal winner at the great Paris Exhibition 
of rgo00, and holding other distinctions, Jakob Baden Work In Opus Sectile. Since then the trained craftsmanshyy 
otf Conen} n 1 hind { j rah] ( nti f Mr “lachy ] ’ n in th > Wtior { IoIn 
I opennhagen 1s a mynder of covsiderable mnti- ot r. Gslasb is Deen seen the execution of original 
: 
nental. reputation. He works as a modern experimen designs, ant s own designer, he has done much work ot 
craitsman, usine mate rials and processes to Yiy expressloi sound t ad abil ( Vir WSs ustrated show 
to imaves otf nature is well sin the more formal exel SeS nis I < r signer of Gomesti« S we l] s of ecclesiastical 
of design The cover of Stuck verg’s ** Poems,” designed vindows. | wh, without colour, very little idea of a 
K. Larsen, is . leather picture Seven colours art of st ed glass can be given, they suggest Mr. Glasby’s 
! used on Y. ive morocco whi is the cover of th ise of such resources of beauty in his fine craft S the 
MOOK, na the strony Ss ol cold tooling which enctose t mBcres st Of patterned go); SS In coniunction with plat 
; é‘ : . ; ‘ 
design are as a trame the picture I} part plaved by le use OF paralic ieadings to give unilormity though no 
e various grains of the leather in giving interest to thi monotony—to the background, and therefore added dis 
design pparet ven in reproduction lhe book-binder _ tinctness to the figures, the disposition of the planes, and 
sno mere executant of ictorial design, but its translator. forms of the composition. It is, however, in the use of 
hake — wr ‘ ] a aa a. 1, —_— a hat 
ipanese art, probably, Suggested the pattern of honeysuckles colour, i e Vivid, transiucent colour of stained glass, that 
over eddying water, designed by R. Christiansen for the the artist is tested, and it is in colour that Mr. Glasby’s 
cover of Aalstrup’s poems, but its application to leather work must be appreciated. 
ook-binding, its execution, are of the modern West. In 
this cover there is no pictorial intention; it 1s pure decora- 
tion of e space hough naturalistic decoration. No gold 
‘ : hae 6 = = — i e 
tooling Is used, Dut the whole effect 1s produced Dy Iniay 


of different coloured athers—eleven are used—on blu 

calf. Other examples ol 
akob Baden’s art show 
skill in straitiy formal 
design, as in a set of 
Moliere’s works in nine 
volumes, where, obviously, 
a pictorial or naturalistic 
motive would be weari- 
some in repetition. 

Mr. William Glasby’s 
work in stained glass and 
in Opus Sectile is well 
known to the public of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 

Fan. 


bitions. In 1903 he 





By Charles Hairon 


Vase 


By Charles Hairon. 


showed, as the responsible 











M. ¢ 1 Hairon ts a LEILY n < v 1 
l nans } it Is ¢ Va ual ) 

H looks at nature nn ( cat in unobt I 
and | design reproduces them in simplicity and quietness 
Even where, as in the fan, there is as motive a splendour 
| lature K aco k, I gleam ot the gorgeous 
rs 18 treate is ¥ S y skilful artists ue! 
itely, a gleam, 1 magni | ved 





A Window 


By W. Glasby 
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A Window: ‘Christ the Consoler 


By W. Glasby. 
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Designed by R. Christiansen 


Bound by Jakob. Baden (Copenhagen 
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Designed by Kund Larsen 
Bound by Jakob Baden (Copenhagen) 
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Altar-frontal for Church of St 
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Andrew's, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. 


Designed by Louise Powell 
Worked by Louise Powell and Frances Channer 


A Fine Embroidery. 


Powell (Miss Louise 


Alfred 


Lessore) is for the recently 


“THE altar-frontal by Mrs. 

| consecrated parish 
\ndrew’s, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland. ‘The 
fact \s 


artists who have been employed in adorning the 


church of St. 


the work is not mere 


destination of given as 


one ot the 
Mrs. Powell has worked in conditions of 


\“\ hat 


a unity 


fabric of the church, 


she has done beautifully with her 


especial interest. 


needle is part of of design and execution, in which 


the crafts of the weaver, the embroiderer, the wood-carver, 


1 been 


metal-worker, and freely 
Morris 


: ' } ’ 
din colour and materiais 


artist in stained glass have 


employed. The altar-frontal, worked in silks on a 


silk damask, is espécially design 


Gyula 


Hungarian 
His 


After a sojourn in 


mmer Herr Gyula ‘Torna, the 


| AST summer 
4 painter, blazed 


work, like 


upon the si Londoners. 


nis cnatienge. 


name, Is a 


Japan, China, India and Siam, he made a bold attempt 


pictorially “to hold the gorgeous East in fee.” Timidity, 


perplexedness, seem alien to him; his amazing vigour 


the long run it fails quite to persuade. 
be taken by 


exhilarates, if in 
The 


storm, demands 


fortress of the beautiful, if it is so to 


genius to do it. Herr Tornai has been 


enthusiastically hailed as the peer of Titian in wealth and 


beneath the reredos tapestry, a replica of ‘ The 
Magi,’ 


In that rich, yet delicate 


for its place 


Adoration of the which hangs in the chapel of 


Exeter College. web, wild-flowers 


shine like stars under the sky lighted with the great Star of 


Mrs. Powe 1] has de signe d borders of blossom 


Bethlehem. 


and leaf, set clear and fair sprays of starry flowers on the 


altar-frontal, and chosen for colours reds and blues and 


} 


various greens that are the silken shades of colours used in 


the flower-patterning of the Arras tapestry of the reredos 
In the work of the loom and of the needle, beauty and 


grace of the living flowers of earth are translated into fai 


Tornai. 


refined beauty of colour, the peer of De lacroix for coloun 


and draughtsmanship combined. That is extravagant 
praise. ‘To more purpose it may be asserted that he works 
strenuously, skilfully, with remarkable conviction. ‘ Offer- 


ing Congratulations’ is one of many characteristic pictures 
by him which, during the summer, were at the Goupil 


Gallery. ‘The artist’s independence of outlook, the force, 

diversity and richness of his colour-schemes, have won for 

his works a place in many collections, including, we believe, 
d : 


that of the King. 


London Exhibitions. 


By 


CTOBER, as usual, was a month of re-awakening in 
the London galleries. Ample and varied material 
was provided for the testing of Dr. Reich’s re- 


ported definition of art as “ organized tact.” The definition 





Frank Rinder. 





Earth-bound, it disregards or 


is not eminently helpful. 
leaves vague much that is implicit in and essential to great 


works of art. Wisdom (gvosis), or illumination are words 


that farther. Organised tact is an insufficient 


Carry us 




















OFFERING 
CONGRATULATIONS 


GYULA TORNAI 
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Eyck, I irdo,- Michelangelo, Rembrandt, \ ve worked fro dea of mural decor t withit 
Art, da only y the f , as Whistler nnot the restricted picture felt te free of the 
ideyuately be defined, of « e: but m mor gation to suggest thir mer I ‘Dawn : th 

ittem!] Vv peen n n I n t it ¢ lr Re {) trie ¢ qd ound meet | | \ ral nfluens 
remel vers, TOI ml ( I ( aisimpt! ( { ol hicl however, t I y no ) ( ) ana u 
lact, discernes nd rey i by the trinity ol ( y Case has resolved thet S own net Phe 
da spirit poised in act vy. a so unlocking t tstretched arms ol t Kr ng woman, reaching eagerly) 

I 
re we have a nt of spiritu eership, Ol dv rward to entok at | t tony, Sk strewn 
ol iginative reason emancl] g irom res rail round where swore nm row form ss. the tle chil 
I 

( i hand, of that exalt whit n d | to running torward 1! t gr | Roma! er ring t 


( stuc t of art WeV Ss at erty to ¢ eautil ire the bre und ivi $n e, as 
definitior \s ar ercist s not wit itu t again, in tl Yout vhi ilso suggests Mr. R ison 
lhe Institute of O ‘ainters was fortunate 1 g pacity for mural ce Meystif is they might be 
for its twenty-fil exhibition tures by four « g et the issue S g! t one of ! ( 
O ry ers Of t three hang side eu dies will give Mr. Ro in Oj rtunity to express on 
( rge 2 ry | tne ¢ tre Mr. Sarge s‘M ntains the walis of some ) ling I stically nad per ps not 
of M whic ced att Academy 19 ! te cong! sly. the monument dream by w | S 
to signa dvantag desert « foreg? ‘ aunted Of many pictur t warrant attentior yn 
iblaze wit ather teeped in sunlight, w goats must be content to me! ! few It is often asserted that 
nibble at the parched scr its on the oht \ t subject is of little or no « St nce so long as the actual 
sun yf the East did not vanquish the artist ting be yey l'o ted extent only 1s that true 
seems to have quickened “drunk w VISIOI to For instance, Mr. Char S man of undoubted talent 
it eyes Of wonder to the lar I Ss, vevyOond the ( S < nts as one wht ves l ct S I Contre ovel 
white stones t rusty cks of sane | Oo medium t apparent $1 cessity scl] 
the s 1s washed by) I sc waters of colour so r t s fancy, to nurture t1 e transhgu to 
t 1s as though by soi exquisite benetaction the spense nagination Mr. Sin remat tent wit Ss 
to the cletts of the Dal | se transiucenci I Ving | enensiol oian \ here : 1 firn rnest 


ab ) %~ charact 
difficulty in bringing t inds Into an expressive desig lossom should not overlookes 

Sir James Guthrie’s ‘ Mrs. Warrack’ suffers fro mity The 128th ey Ro S British 
to the vividly insistent landscape of Mr. Sargent hat is \rtists consists exclusi\ f WOT vil 
aw ntentioned mistake of the hangers. Shut off y maximum measuremé is : ( so t 


tl ty t can be appreciatec Lhere <éc tletv.a ertain centra gallery s dis ‘ PS S eg 

gracious val ir, too, in the painting ol the ossame! ( rt. case 1n eac snow since Nir \lt cd t ‘ ime Presid a 
} , 

of the ring, of the amethdyst locket, and of the peari-yurey iva il pictures ire ¢ 2 i { ur COMPpeis 
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, : : ; ; 
drapery Charming!) reiated t 


compare or contrast work by the two most prominent portrait has to a considerable extent been gained by the sacrifice of 
painters of Scotland, one of whom emphasises the construc sunshine to t Phe tures whi iim, many of them 
tive necessities, the other of whom concerns himself lite unsuccessfully. to convey a sense of glad sunlight are for the 
as much with the environing of form as with form itself most part placed in t small south rooms, where 1s a 


Sir Ernest Waterlow, the fourth honorary member repr conflict of styles and purposes The exhibitio goes 
sented, sends a pastoral, with a blue stream and a sequence insupported by several prominent R.B.A.’s, among .them 
of poplars. Mr. | D. Fergusson, Mr. W J]. Laidlay, Mr lom 
Mr. F. Cayley Robinson is as to temperament as Robertson and Mr. W. Graham’ Kobertson Mr. Alfred 
isolated at the Institute as he was at the British Artists In East’s ‘Warwickshire Valley’ is of dignified design, and 
’ i} } ‘ = . nt rr tones 


him a strain of persistent childhood, of mysticism, is linked declares his ability decoratively to dispose co t 


for it does not blend—with the attitude of the symbolist as well as forms within a given spac Mr. 





(Though he does not win to a persuasive unity, embracing enables him to produce such canvases w east 




























































Mrs. Warrack 


By Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. 


1.0.P.) 


facility. One of the two exhibits by Mr. W. Elm 


Schofield, ‘ 
GTave Way. 
of execution in the grey facade of the 
The bare plane trees are an essential 


lving snow part 


the unity More derivative, less 
earnest, 1s the same artist’s 


Day’ 


‘ Jan- 


uary yet it exceeds in 
interest many other works that 
show influences insufficiently as 
By a second recently- 


A. Cheval- 


‘Tayler, is a capably painted 


similated. 
elected member, Mr. 
lier 
‘Omnibus, with a couple of 
passengers and the conductor of 
bus such 


a steady-going horse 


as will soon become a relic in 


the London streets. Pictures to 
be disengaged from the rank and 
file Mr. Paul 
vigorous rendering of a tumbled 
Mr. 


Spa- 


include Paul’s 
* Runswick 
zi RS 


* Somersetshire 


sea in Bay,’ 
Armstrong's 


c1ous Pastoral,’ 


Mr. El phinstone’s ‘Poole Har- 
bour’ with channels of steely 
blue water on the flats, Mr. 


Lewis G. Fry’s ‘Threshers at 





Work,’ impressions by Mr. Wyn- 
ford Dewhurst, Mr. F. F. Foottet, 


Mr. Blundell ‘Thompson, and 





(R.B.A.) 
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A Convent in Picardy,’ is excellent in its quiet, 

There is austerity of vision and vital earnestness 
convent, with two 
dark oaken doors, figures moving towards it over the heavy- 
ol 
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landscapes by Mr. D. Murray Smith, who oscillates between 
Corot and Peppercorn. Remarkably dexterous is Mr. F. 
Spenlove-Spenlove’s interior of a great grave church, with a 
green-shawled peasant at her devotions. ‘This indubitably is 


artistry; is it art? In the water-colour room are a refresh- 
ingly direct study of a Bruges canal by Mr. Geoffrey Birk- 
beck, some carefully considered views of Cambridge colleges 
by Mr. Hawksworth, two archaisms by Mr. A. E, Hender- 
son, and a curious simplification, ‘ The Anchoret,’ by Mr. 
(Arthur Stewart. 

Portrait sketches by Reynolds are very rare, but one, 
the issue of an hour’s joyful painting when art and under- 
standing of life were matured, may be seen at the Shepherd 
Galleries in King Street, where the exhibition, as usual, 
holds much of interest for the student of early British art. 
Bold and sudden as is this sketch on paper, the little curly 
and th 


head ce ep, lar-seeing eyes emerge exquisite as 


It is a lovely image of unfolding childhood, 


that 


a flower. 


of the heaven “lies about us in our infancy.” A 


the con- 
Hon. 
for the group painted by 
‘The 


right of 


come to 


: 3 
1755, ot 


Reynolds has 


sketch, 


foremost authority on 


this 1s a circa the 


clusion that 
William 


Re vnolds in 


Lamb, born in 1779, 


7é 
the title of 


| 


appears to the 


1788, wherein, under 


Aftectionate brothers,’ he his 


brothers Peniston and Frederick. In 1829 he succeeded his 


father as second Viscount Melbourne, and in 1834, on the 


The first 
Affectionate 


Minister. 
‘The 


came up 


resignation ol Grey, he became Prime 
Me 
Brothers ’ 


of the 


Lord lbourne declined to accept 


from Reynolds, hence it for sale with 


other artist’s pictures in 1796, as, probably, did 


1 } 


the lovely sketch, 
R, Dodge 


( OW pe :. Of 


Re we 
is now in the possession of Earl 
Zofiany’s 


The group, then bought by the 
for 100 gs., 


inusual force and sincerity is 


portrait of Jacob Wilkinson, genial in its integrity to the 


characteristics of a prosperous John Bull, whose rotundity 


betokens a mind at ease. Zoffany’s unsparing honesty 


id , 
te Meg 


A Convent in Picardy. 
By Elmer Schofield. 
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kindled him 
are, too, a Gainsborough portrait of the Bath period, hi 
through its precision at magic, two landscapes by Crome, 
one in the manner of Ruysdael, the other in that of Richard 


Wilson, Mark Anthony’s Chur 


crowded with admirably realised figures in sunlight, a rich 


‘Old Country hyard, 


toned Raeburn of fine quality, and a small pastel, a dream 


A ] 


probably of himself, by the eighteenth century Frenchman, 


inset across shore and sea, by Turner. rtrait 


ol! a 


Sl 


Ducreux, has force and beauty. A particularly attractive 


collection of drawings by artists of the English, French and 


Dutch schools at the Paterson Gallery contained examples 


of worth and charm by Fragonard, Troyon, Corot, Daubigny, 


Van Goyen, Miller, Bonington, and others. Such drawings 


are invaluable aids to understanding. At the Ryder 


Gallery were some simple, delicately-treated architectural 
~Ossession 


studies done by Turner in his youth, once in the | 


of Mr. W 


Manson, the swift pencil sketch of whom by 


Lawrence is with all its slightness incisive. Some of the 
inimitable drawings of Gainsborough, and a group of soft 
ground etchings, sketched if not actually engraved by him, 


his fair sight of lane and field and tree, his genius in 


affirm 


phrasing sequences of forms, with the beauty of living light 


about them, so that they are to the eye whata love sical 
phrase 1s to the ear. 

One-man shows during October were numerous \t 
the Leicester Galleries, besides some skilled interiors a 
blithe, open air sketches of children, mostly on the beach, 


«Al 
by Mr. al Mrs. Harold Knight, there was organised the 


first representative exhibition of water-colours by Mr. 
William Callow He was born at Greenwich on July 28 
1812, and over seventy years ago was elected to associat 

ship of the Old Water-Colour Society. The drawings, which 
vary in date from 1841 to 1904, show that Mr. Callow 


Dawn: 
(1.0. P.) 


to this exceptionally authoritative effort There 





(Messrs 
Gallery 


has rem: 
Ww i= 
asnes 
at recen 
Ss hiavone 


Abbe vy’ ¢ 


the little child found 


Shepherd's 


Id5 3 


5 


By F. Cayley Robinson 


, are 


The 


Hon. W. Lamb 


By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A 


ined steadfast to the original method of simple, 
hough all were not up to the level of those seen 

t exhibitions in Pall Mall East, ‘ Riva dei 
(1846), ‘On East Lynn, Devon’ (1847), * Easby 


instances of sureness of perception and 





of hand. Once only, it is said, 


is Mr. Callow experimented 


with body-colour. A talented 
young Slade School student, Miss 
Anna Airv, grand-daughter of the 
late Astronomer Royal, showed 
at the Carfax Gallery a number 


of etchings, drawings, and works 
1 he entitled 
‘Willow P 
searched as well as delicately 
of 
ol 


modestly 
attern’ is structurally 
the intricacies 


In 


clever essay ‘ After Jap- 


handled in 
h and leaf. the tith 


bou 
another 
frankly proclaims her 


inenm oe she 


ss to Oriental art, but 


indebtedne 


hers is the charming fantasy as a 


whole. Her hand is quick as 
well as patient. In a different 
kind are the amusing ‘ Aspects of 


Alfred’ and the studies of mus 
In 


Baillie 


danseuses attitudinising 


culat 


John 


Baker Street Mr. 


notice a young 


introduced to 
Liverpool artist, Mr. W. Alison 
He is 
take 


toned harmonies. 


Martin. certainly not of 


those who refuge in low 


Che ‘ Souvenir 
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Bruges Canal. 


(R.B.A.) 
By Geoffrey Birkbeck. 


di Monticelli’ is one of many rich-coloured fantasies to which 
zealously he aims to impart the qualities of a shattered jewel. 
It is easy to over-emphasise the importance of influences 
through which pass young artists of talent such as Mr. Martin. 
He must discover his own path. Imitation does not satisfy 
him ; evidently he is resolved to conquer, and his attempts 
to do so are distinctly interesting. ‘lo assert that already 
he is the peer of Watteau, or that he gives promise of that, 
is misleading exaggeration. Delicate, atmospheric and deft 
are several of the water-colours of Mr. Gregory Robinson, 
brought forward in the same galleries. For the rest, we must 
be content with allusion to the autumn exhibition of the Old 
Dudley Art Society, a feature of which was the screen of 


sketches by Mr. L. 
President and Vice-President, to the spirited chronicle of 


Burleigh Bruhl and Mr. Walter S. Stacey, 


‘The British Navy, Past and Present,’ a series of water- 
colours by Mr. Norman Wilkinson at the Fine Art Society’s, 
where were seen, too, views of the Valley of the Seine by 
Mr. William Brock, son of the 
Riviera by Signor Alberto Pisa, to the landscapes of Mr. 
Walter Fowler, ‘’ Neath Cloud and Sunshine,’ at the Brook 
Hun John Collier's ‘ Lady 


Godiva,’ mounted on a caparisoned grey horse, placed on 


R.A., and drawings of the 


Street Gallery, and to the 


view at the Modern Gallery. Consideration of the won- 
derful Gainsboroughs at Messrs. Agnew’s and of the Goupil 


Gallery Salon must be postponed. 


Passing Events. 


\I R. GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY, R.A., and 
- Mr. William 


a fortnight one of the other, were both born in the 1820's. 


Lindsay Windus, who died within 


Mr. Bodley, who was eighty, ranked by the common consent 


of his profession as one of our leading ecclesiastical 


architects. 


In the early days of the school board he did 
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here stand to his credit the new 


a } 
( olleve, 


work, and t 


Magdalen Oxford, the church at 


1! ly , 
buildings at 


Clumber, and, in association with Mr. ‘Thomas Garner, 


that of St. Augustine, Pendlebury. In 1902 he consented 


if 


to act as adviser in the selection of a design for the great 


cathedral at Liverpool, and when in the issue young 


Mr. Gilbert Scott, to whose grandfather, Sir Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Bodley served an old-fa 
chosen, Mr. 


} 


Academical recognition of his scholarly talent did not coms 


shioned apprenticeship, was 


Bodley consented to collaborate with him. 


till 1882, and since 1902 only had he been a_ Royal 


Academician, Late in 1906 Mr. Bodley visited the United 
States, he having been invited to share with a one-time pupil, 
Mr. Vaughan, in designing the great cathedral for Washington, 


whose foundation-stone Was recently laid by the Bishop ot 


London. Among his favourite schemes were those for 


turning Dean’s Yard into a Campo Santo and of making 


} 


Londo: marble city. In a volume of verse published a 


few years ago there are some lines to the River Colne, 


which flows past the garden of his home at Bridgefoot, 


that suggest his reserve, the gracious serenity of his 


temperament : 


I t, restless, se \ 
] I this eve ¢ res ere 
I we re r ne ssing I ¢ ay 
I \ Kcep t t © g ry o \\ 
I I 
{ ! Future eri stay P 


L.. Windus 


memory of the 


Gee death on October the oth of Mr. W. 
passed almost unnoticed, for the 

Windus is associated chietly with his first 

Helen’ of 


Ruskin, won his 


public is short. 


picture hung at the Academy, ‘ Burd 1856, 
which, after being initially overlooked by 
most enthusiastic praise. Rossetti, who on seeing Windus’s 
‘Surgeon’s Daughter,’ held that he had no business to turn 
pre-Raphaelite, because “ he paints too well to need change,” 


forced Ruskin “to go with him .to see it (Burd Helen) 
instanter, because he had not noticed it in his pamphlet,” 
and extorted the promise of a postscript on its behalf. 
Ruskin then declared that-its aim was higher, its reserve 
work at the 
Windus 


painted in 


strength greater, than those of any other 


Academy save the ‘Autumn Leaves’ of Millais, 


himself is said to have regarded ‘Too Late, 
1859, as his masterpiece, but Ruskin condemned it as the 
product of sickened temper and dimmed sight. This 
picture was exhibited at the Whitechapel Art Gallery a year 
or two ago, as were certain of Windus’s small water-colours, 
than which, in a slight way, romantic vision and apprehension 
have yielded nothing more enchanting. 

W. L. Windus was born at Liverpool, near which city, 
at Halsall, his grandfather was for long vicar. His first 
lessons in art were obtained from the eccentric W. Daniels 
when he came to paint the portrait of the boy’s mother. In 
1850, apparently, on the advice of that generous-hearted 
connoisseur, John Miller, who six years afterwards bought 
‘Burd Helen, Windus came to London, where he saw and 
was deeply stirred by Millais’ ‘ Carpenter's Shop.’ In 1858 
he married Miss Tonge, and her death in 1862 was the 
beginning of a sorrow which caused him to drop out of the 
band of active workers, to be indeed almost as one dead. 


He is represented in few of our public galleries, and it ts 
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Kn nat ug go ) 
the ict ‘Niort tore 
( lave USE ¢ I tl 


New Salon next vear 
example ol 
power to wring 


] 1) 


ravage and_ dissolution. 


Rodin’s beauty 
irom 
Gheradesca, 


Ugolino, Count of 


the Guelphi in Pisa, 


leader of 
was, with his two sons and two 
surviving grandsons, locked in a 
dungeon, the key being flung 
into the Arno. On th 


day his 


son, Gaddo, died, and 
the little Anselm with the two 
** fel] one bv one ¢ 


rrandchildr . 
grandcn ca Carfax Gallery 


In Dante’s Inferno there is a 
picture of Ugolino devouring the 
head of Ruggieri, who incited the 


the Autumn Salon in Paris there was a group on this terribk 


Kensington Gardens, 


a bronze cast of Watts’ great equestrian statue, 
‘Physical Energy.’ s p in 


Africa as 


differs in certain respects from that sent to South 


a memorial to Cecil Rhodes. ‘The ‘ Physical Energy’ whicl 
on e M o Hills « ebrates a l¢ f ama ing vit 
was is nhnisnec model made ot tow si ikec 
1 Size d plaster-powder, because wet clay was harmf 

the artist's rheumatism— seen in the courtvard of Burlington 
House during 1 summer exhibition of 1904. Watts 
worke¢ it afterwards ana, n the opinion ot mal 

improved it. Ihe colossal statue in Kensington Gardens 


stands not far from the site suggested by Mr. John Dovl 
years ago as suitable for the National Gallery. His idea 


was to drain the Round Pond, erect the National Gallery 


there, and have covered approaches to it from the main 


roads on the north and. soutl By the way, a s« ilpture 
gallery primarily intended for the use of students has 
recently been opened at Limnerslease. Watts’ resolve to 


piace his art at the service of the public did not cease to 


operate at his death, 


( | ne MUCH zeal has sometimes its drawbacks. Ths 

authorities of the Louvre are naturally on the alert 
after the mishaps of the last few months, but they pushed 
vigilance to extremes when they charged an ulstered visitor 
with stealing a picture by Ingres, without first assuring 


themselves that it was missing. The picture under the 


ulster proved to be a copy. ‘The incident should, at any 


rate, serve as a testimonial to the talent of the « opyist. 


|* connection with the withdrawal from sale at auction 
of the Great Seal of the South African Republic at the 


instance of the Colonial Office, several criticisms have 





After Japanese 


By Anna Airy 


appeared of the Great Seals of this country from the stand- 


point of beauty. Profitably criticism might be carried 
farther into the field of our coinage as a whole. Not 


infrequently poor designs have been accepted, and for 
ects that are reproduced by tens of thousands and must 


therefore have a very considerable influence on taste. 


\I R. HENRY CALCOTT BRUNNING, under whose 
l will the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution and 
Ar 


the tists’) General Orphan Fund profit considerably, set 
1 good example w regar o his pictures He left to th 
nation such of them as iy be selected the ‘Trustees of 


“THE “Society of Country Painters,” whose inaugural 

| exhibition was opened at Messrs. Tooth’s a month 
wo, IS second Society of ‘Twelv he membership for 
the present, at any rate, is limited to a dozen litles are 


Inexplicit, and it IS necessary to 


explain that the Society 1s intended to include painters who 


country rather than those who choose only or 
chiefly country subjects. The originators are Mr. T. C 
Gotch, Mr. H. S. Tuke, and Mr A. Ayerst 


Maurice Greiffenhagen it may be pointed out, is 


Ingram, Mr. 
doing 
excellent work in the Glasgow Art School. and does not 
Mr. James 


Edinburgh ? 


Paterson spend good ae al ol the year in 
But there is no need to make a title a barrier 


against such ace eptable members 


T the recent marriage of a grandson of Millais, Captain 
L listening boys in 


William James, R.N., 


world knows his portrait as a 


George Muillais James, one of the 
‘The 
acted as best man. All the 
child. 


of 1886 which caused a revolution in favour of “ artisti 


Ruling Passion,’ Lieutenant 
It was he who sat for ‘ Bubbles,’ the famous picture 


advertisement.” Several other pictures by Millais contain 


family portraits. 
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ALFRED EAS] the President, this ye of 


\ | R. 
~ the Vese\ Club, 


and Son, 


ar, 


Is 
Sutton Coldfield 
the Divina Commedia 


“eal 


attributed 


Design in competition 


to Alfonso Dori (p. 345), was by ‘Tartagli 


ol 


pes the \rchitects at the 
) beginning of November Mr. Rudolf Direks read a 
Paper entitled * The Literature of Architects from Vitruvius 
to Wren,” 


space of time, Mr. Dircks adopted a purely literary view 


Liverpool Society 


In covering a good deal of ground within a short 


the authenticity of Vitruvius’s writings, and withou 


ol 


attempting to estimate the value of philological arguments 


for and against the writer of the celebrated treatise on 
architecture, claimed it, as he said, “to use a cliché of 
modern criticism, as a human document of the greatest 


The Abbey of St 


(Nottingham Gallery. 
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lecturer traced the influence of Vitruvius 


! the 


a short account of the writings of the 


interest,’ hi 


the periods « Italian, French, and English 


through 


Renaissance, giving 


principal authors of each period. lhe lecture was illustrated 


by various rare editions kindly lent for the occasion by the 


Roval Institute of British Architects. 


as real as Whitehall.” 


thus 


as S beautiful as sunshine and 


The critic-connoisseur who, in an. eestasy, 


drew the attention of Allan Cunningham to the 


first picture by Richard Parkes Bonington exhibited at the 


British Institution, was a man of insight. Bonington, born 


at Arnold, near Nottingham, on October 25, 1801, was of 


those beloved of the gods, if an early death be accepted as 
indicative. Almost before his fame had reached England, 
for it was in France that he worked side by side with 
Delacroix, who knew him well and cared for him much, 


Bonington died in his 28th 


year, and was buried in St 


James’ Church, Pentonville. 


The public gallery of his 
native city "is fortunate mn 
having secured *'The Abbey 
of St. Bertin, St. Omer. 


the critic en 


appl 


indeed a 


The words of 


thusiast aptly y to it. 


Sunlight is here 


glorious birth, descending 


as a radiance on the pearl 


vrey masonry, whose arches 
half-folded 


are as pure, 


wings, potent to delight and 
the translu 


uplift; nor are 


ss lovely and 


cent shadows | 


As has be en well said, 


true. 
two men only could so have 
seen, so have painted these 
noble ruins: Turner and 
Bonington, Each united the 
understanding of a poet to 
the structural accuracy of an 
When the picture 


Ne SSTs, 


architect. 


was exhibited at 


Shepherd’s some _ persons 


were inclined to dispute its 


authorship. ‘There is said 
to be record, however, of 
Samuel Prout having af 
firmed, in 18209, that he 
saw Bonington paint it. The 
buyer at that time was 


Dominic Colnaghi, the un- 
der-bidder Clarkson 
field. We understand that 


twenty-four hours after the 


otan- 


Nottingham gallery had se- 
the 


Sir George Reid saw it and 


lected lovely picture, 


Bertin, St. Omer desired to buy it for the 


By R. P. Bonington. Scottish National Gallery. 
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